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PREFACE 


To  attempt  a  short  account  of  Buddhist  Philosophy  in  its 
historical  development  in  India  and  Ceylon  is  a  task  beset  with 
difficulties.  The  literature  of  the  subject  is  vast  in  extent,  and 
much  of  it  buried  in  Tibetan  and  Chinese  translations,  which  are 
not  likely  to  be  effectively  and  completely  exploited  for  many 
years  to  come.  The  preliminary  studies,  on  which  any  compre¬ 
hensive  summary  should  be  based,  have  only  in  a  few  cases  yet 
been  carried  out,  and  Buddhist  enthusiasts  in  England  have 
concentrated  their  attention  on  the  Pali  Canon  to  the  neglect  of 
other  schools  of  the  Hlnayana  and  of  the  Mahayana. 

To  these  inevitable  difficulties  there  has  been  gratuitously  added 
a  further  obstacle  to  the  possibility  of  an  intelligible  view  of  the 
progress  of  Buddhist  thought.  Buddhism  as  a  revealed  religion 
demands  faith  from  its  votaries,  and  for  sympathetic  interpretation 
in  some  degree  even  from  its  students.  But  it  is  an  excess  of  this 
quality  to  believe,  on  the  faith  of  a  Ceylonese  tradition  which 
cannot  be  proved  older  than  a.  d.  400,  that  the  Buddhist  Canon 
took  final  shape,  even  in  its  record  of  controversies  which  had 
arisen  among  the  schools,  at  a  Council  held  under  the  Emperor 
Asoka  probably  in  the  latter  part  of  the  third  century  b.  c.,  a 
Council  of  which  we  have  no  other  record,  although  the  pious 
Emperor  has  recorded  with  infinite  complacency  matters  of  com¬ 
parative  unimportance.  To  credulity  of  this  kind  it  is  of  negligible 
importance  that  the  Canon  is  written  in  an  artificial  literary 
language  which  is  patently  later  than  Asoka,  or  that  the  absurdity 
of  the  position  has  been  repeatedly  demonstrated. 

Yet  another,  and  perhaps  more  serious,  defect  in  the  most 
popular  of  current  expositions  of  Buddhism  is  the  determination 
to  modernize,  to  show  that  early  in  Buddhist  thought  we  find 
fully  appreciated  ideas  which  have  only  slowly  and  laboriously 
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been  elaborated  in  Europe,  and  are  normally  regarded  as  the  par¬ 
ticular  achievement  of  modern  philosophy.  Now  there  is  nothing 
more  interesting  or  legitimate  than,  on  the  basis  of  a  careful 
investigation  of  any  ancient  philosophy,  to  mark  in  what  measure 
it  attains  conceptions  familiar  in  modern  thought ;  but  it  is  a  very 
different  thing  to  distort  early  ideas  in  order  to  bring  them  up  to 
date,  and  the  futility  of  the  process  may  be  realized  when  it  is 
remembered  that  every  generation  which  yields  to  the  temptation 
will  succeed  in  finding  its  own  conceptions  foreshadowed.  Truth 
coimpels  us  to  admit  that  the  adherents  of  Buddhism  were  intent, 
like  their  master,  on  salvation,  and  that  their  philosophical 
conceptions  lacked  both  system  and  maturity,  a  fact  historically 
reflected  in  the  Negativism  of  the  Mahayana.  But  instead  of  a 
frank  recognition  of  these  facts — of  which  Buddhism  has  no  cause 
to  be  ashamed,  for  man  seeks  salvation  rather  than  philosophical 
insight — we  have  interpretations  offered  to  us  as  representing  the 
true  views  of  Buddhism,  which  import  into  it  wholesale  the 
conceptions  of  rationalism,  of  psychology  without  a  soul,  of  Kant, 
of  Schopenhauer,  von  Hartmann,  Bertrand  Russell,  Bergson,  el 
hoc  genus  omne.  We  are  assured  that  Buddhism  was  from  the 
first  a  system  of  subjective  idealism,  although  history  plainly 
shows  that  such  a  conception  slowly  came  into  being  and  took 
shape  in  the  Vijiianavada  school  which  assails  the  realism  of  the 
more  orthodox ;  we  are  equally  assured  that  space  was  an  ideal 
construction  in  the  Buddhist  view,  though  even  in  mediaeval 
Ceylon  and  Burma  there  is  not  a  trace  of  the  view,  and  it  frankly 
contradicts  the  Canon  and  all  the  texts  based  upon  it. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  this  attitude  as  a  reaction  against  the 
still  practically  complete  failure  of  western  philosophers  to  realize 
that,  if  they  claim  to  be  students  of  the  history  of  thought — as  a 
priori  they  should  be — they  have  omitted  a  substantial  part  of 
their  duty,  if  they  do  not  make  themselves  reasonably  familiar 
with  the  main  outlines  of  Indian  philosophy.  But  it  is  unphilo- 
sophical  to  exaggerate  or  distort,  even  in  a  just  cause.  Indian 
philosoj)hy  has  merits  of  its  own  far  from  negligible,  which  are 
merely  obscured  by  attempts  to  parallel  the  Dialogues  of  the 
Buddha  with  those  of  Plato,  and  the  undeserved  neglect  which  it 
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has  suffered  in  the  west  is  largely  excusable  by  the  unattractive 
form  in  which  Indian  ideas  are  too  often  clothed. 

My  chief  obligations,  which  I  most  gratefully  acknowledge,  are 
to  the  writings  of  the  late  Professor  Hermann  Oldenberg  and  of 
Professor  de  la  Vallee  Poussin  ;  of  others  mention  is  due  to 
Professor  and  Mrs.  Rhys  Davids  for  the  admirable  translations 
which  more  than  redeem  the  defects  of  the  texts  issued  by  the  Pali 
Text  Society,  and  to  Professors  Beckh,  Franke,  Geiger,  Kern, 
Oltramare,  Stcherbatskoi,  and  Walleser.  To  my  wife  I  am 
indebted  for  both  criticism  and  assistance. 

A.  BERRIEDALE  KEITH. 

Edinburgh, 

July,  1922. 
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BUDDHISM  IN  THE  PALI  CANON 
CHAPTER  I 

THE  PERSONALITY  AND  DOCTRINES  OF  THE 

BUDDHA 

1.  The  Problem  and  the  Sources 

The  most  attractive  and  influential  expositions  of  Buddhism 
in  England  and  Germany  present  us  with  a  simple  and  effective 
picture  of  an  Indian  sage,  who  spent  a  blameless  life  in  the  years 
563  to  483  b.  c.  engaged  in  the  development  of  a  remarkably  sane 
and  modern  ethical  doctrine.  This  sage  turned  aside  from  idle 
metaphysical  speculations ;  if  he  held  views  on  such  topics, 
he  deemed  them  valueless  for  the  purpose  of  salvation,  which  was 
his  goal  as  it  was  that  of  his  contemporaries,  and  declined  to 
discuss  these  issues  generally.  But  he  had  emancipated  himself 
from  the  theory  of  the  existence  of  any  permanent  entity  in  the 
nature  of  a  soul,  such  as  it  was  understood  by  his  contemporaries; 
he  had  abandoned  an  ego-centric  position,  and  found  greater  truth 
in  the  conception  of  constant  change  under  a  law  of  causality, 
thereby  effecting  a  Copernican  revolution  in  the  tendency  of 
philosophical  thought.  This  realization  of  the  unreality  of  the 
self  led  him  to  a  wise  and  reasonable  ethical  system  ;  the  end 
of  man,  Nirvana,  consists  not  in  strivings,  inevitably  painful, 
for  the  sake  of  a  self  which  has  no  real  existence,  but  in  the 
eradication  of  passion  of  every  kind,  which  brings  man  to  supreme 
bliss,  attainable  and  attained  only  on  this  earth,  a  view  free'  from 
the  delusion  of  a  life  of  perpetual  happiness  after  death. 

This  portrait  of  an  early  rationalist,  introducing  the  blessings 
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of  common  sense  into  a  world  which  knew  nothing  better  than 
the  mysticism  of  the  Upanisads,  or  something  still  more  crude, 
is  unquestionably  fascinating.  4  Surely  a  notable  milestone  in 
the  history  of  human  ideas,’  an  enthusiast1  has  said,  ‘that  a  man 
reckoned  for  ages  by  thousands  as  the  Light  not  of  Asia  only  but 
of  the  World,2  and  the  saviour  from  sin  and  misery,  should  call 
this  little  formula  [the  doctrine  of  the  chain  of  causation]  his 
Norm  or  Gospel,  or  at  least  one  aspect  of  that  Gospel.’  The 
exponents  of  this  view  are  far  too  well  informed  to  ignore  the 
difficulties  in  their  theory,  above  all  the  perplexing  fact  that  a 
rationalist  should  have  assumed  as  self-evident  the  reality  of  a 
process  of  transmigration  not  less  real  because  it  is  not  the  trans¬ 
migration  of  an  ordinary  soul ;  but  their  faith  can  remove 
mountains,  and  there  are  diverse  ways  of  escape.  The  Buddha 
could  not  disregard  the  ordinary  terminology  of  his  time 3 4 ;  his 
teaching  had  to  be  expressed  in  the  terms  of  his  day,  and  accom¬ 
modated  for  practical  purposes  to  ordinary  intelligences  ;  the  new 
wine  had  to  be  poured  into  old  bottles.  Or  again,  when  the 
crudities  of  the  Buddha’s  views  become  painful  to  modern 
rationalism,  recourse  may  be  had  to  the  subtle  irony 4  which 
distinguishes  Buddhist  utterances  and  presents  a  key  which, 
skilfully  turned,  is  fitted  to  open  any  locked  door  of  Buddhist 
doctrine.  Or,  more  frankly,  we  may  accept  the  view  that  the 
Buddha  himself  was  a  true  rationalist,  and  absolutely  declined 
to  accept  the  dogma  of  transmigration,  conscious  that  to  do  so 
would  be  to  stultify,  as  in  fact  it  does,  his  teaching  and  reduce 
his  followers  to  painful  intellectual  straits.  Further,  we  must 
admit,  however  reluctantly,  that  the  masses  of  Asia,  who  have  seen 
in  the  Buddha  the  Light  of  the  World,  have  not  done  so  because 
of  his  rationalist  doctrines,  his  chain  of  causation,  which  they 
have  understood  as  little  as  do  we,  or  even  his  wise  advice  to  still 
passion.  They  have  adored  him,  because  they  have  regarded 

1  Mrs.  Rhys  Davids,  Buddhism,  p.  89.  A  true  Buddhist  (Aung,  Compendium, 
pp.  283-5)  follows  authority,  not  reason. 

2  But  see  Poussin,  Nirvana ,  p.  168. 

*  Cf.  Mrs.  Rhys  Davids,  Budd.  Psych.,  p.  21  ;  JRAS.  1903,  p.  590  ;  Com¬ 
pendium,  p.  278. 

4  Rhys  Davids,  SBB.  ii.  33,  160,  163  ;  cf.  Poussin,  JA.  1902,  ii.  250. 
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him  as  the  God  of  Gods,  and  believed  that  by  devotion  to  him 
they  shall  attain  eternal  salvation,  consisting  of  perpetual  bliss. 
It  is  necessary,  then,  for  believers  in  a  primitive  rationalism  to 
admit  that  in  some  manner  the  simple  humanity  of  the  wise 
teacher  has  been  overlaid  by  a  divinity  not  his  own,  one  moreover 
which  on  his  own  theory  he  would  have  treated  as  wholly  absurd. 
This  is  a  remarkable  fate  for  a  rationalist,  and  it  is  idle  to  claim 
to  render  it  plausible  by  quoting  the  case  of  Krsna.  There  is 
not  the  slightest  ground  beyond  conjecture  for  the  belief  that 
the  character  of  Krsna  developed  from  a  devout  teacher  mentioned 
once  in  the  Upanisads  to  the  interesting  and  popular  divinity 
familiar  to  India.  Supporters  of  this  view  rely  on  the  parallel 
of  the  Buddha,  and  in  both  cases  the  contention  is  one  which 
must  be  established,  if  at  all,  on  its  own  merits  without  the 
insecure  support  of  the  other.  In  Krsna’s  case  every  consideration 
of  probability  points  to  the  view  that  he  was  a  tribal  god  who 
gradually  attained  the  rank  of  a  universal  deity 1 ;  but  the  modes 
of  attaining  divinity  are  diverse,  and  the  case  of  the  Buddha 
should  be  discussed  in  the  light  of  the  evidence  of  the  relevant 
texts  and  not  on  the  basis  of  dubious  and  uncertain -analogies. 

Now  it  is  admitted  that  the  evidence  for  the  rationalistic 
theory  of  the  Buddha  depends  on  the  texts  of  the  Pali  Canon 
of  the  school  of  the  Vibhajyavadins,  undoubtedly  the  most  precious 
record  of  Buddhism  preserved  to  us.  The  pious  respect  attributed 
to  the  antiquity  and  authority  of  these  texts  by  devout  Buddhists 
is  as  natural  as  it  is  laudable.  But  it  is  strange  to  find  that 
western  criticism,  ruthless  in  probing  the  claims  of  its  own  sacred 
scriptures,  has  treated  the  Pali  Canon  with  a  respect  so  profound 
as  to  regard  with  open  hostility 2  any  attempt  to  apply  to  these 
sources  of  information  the  same  dispassionate  scrutiny  which 
is  demanded  from  the  researcher  into  the  history  of  Christianity. 
The  problem,  it  must  be  realized,  is  not  whether,  given  the  texts 
and  the  orthodox  tradition  regarding  their  origin  and  authenticity, 
it  is  possible,  by  a  liberal  use  of  constructive  imagination,  to 

1  Sec  Keith,  Indian  Mythology,  pp.  123  ft’.,  187  ff. 

2  Winternitz ,  Ind.  Lit't.  ii.  357  ff.  Walleser’s  views  (PGAB.,  pp.  15  ff.)  are 
gravely  affected  by  his  erroneous  identification  of  the  Pali  and  Northern 
Abhidhanna  texts. 
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make  the  tradition  harmonize  more  or  less  tolerably  with  the 
obvious  facts  revealed  in  the  texts  themselves.  The  issue  is 
whether  the  texts,  fairly  interpreted,  yield  a  result  compatible 
with  the  traditional  account  of  their  origin  and  date.  Nor  is  it 
legitimate  in  such  an  examination  to  adopt  the  view  that  what 
can  be  shown  to  be  possible  really  happened.  Nothing  is  more 
fallacious  than  the  belief  which  transforms  what  is  conceivable 
into  what  is  actual.  We  must  accept  the  limitations  which  the 
state  of  our  sources  often  imposes  upon  us,  and  be  content,  when 
we  have  attained  a  position  in  which  decision  is  impossible,  to 
recognize  that  this  and  nothing  else  is  the  legitimate  and  scientific 
conclusion  to  be  recorded. 

Faith,  it  would  seem  clear  on  normal  principles  of  interpreta¬ 
tion,  is  decisively  out  of  place  in  Buddhist  traditions  of  the  origin 
of  their  scriptures,  when  it  is  realized  that  the  primary  source, 
the  Cullavagga,  XI  and  XII,  a  chapter  appended  to  the  Vinaya 
Pitaka,  gives  an  account  which  is  frankly  incredible.1  We  are 
asked  to  believe  that  the  Vinaya  and  the  Dhamma  were  rehearsed 
in  a  Council  held  immediately  after  the  death  of  the  Buddha,  when 
in  the  Dhamma,  i.  e.  the  Sutta  Pitaka ,  itself  appear  references  to 
a  date  posterior  to  the  Buddha’s  death,  and  the  Vinaya  can  be 
analysed  into  sets  of  rules,  an  ancient  commentary  upon  them, 
and  a  further  careful  elaboration  based  on  the  rules  and  the 
comment.  If  our  faith  in  tradition  is  thus  shattered  at  the  outset, 
it  becomes  hard  to  ask  us  to  accept  as  valid  the  legend  of  a  second 
Council  held  a  hundred  years  later  at  Vai^all,  which  condemned 
ten  errors  of  discipline  of  the  Vajjian  monks  and  at  which,  the 
Cullavagga  tells  us,  the  Vinaya  was  once  again  recited.  The 
Sinhalese  sources,  beginning  with  the  Dlpavansa  (c.  a.  d.  400), 2 
show  their  inferior  value  by  further  embroidering  the  story;  the 
excommunicated  Vajjiputtakas  hold  another  great  concourse  of 
their  own,  while  at  the  Council  of  the  orthodox  both  the  Dhamma 
and  the  Vinaya  are  recited.  When  the  northern  sources  are 

1  See  Minayeff,  Recherches  sur  le  Bouddhisme,  chs.  ii.  and  iii ;  Kern,  Ind.  Buddh., 
pp.  101  If.;  Franke,  JPTS.  1908,  pp.  1  if.  ;  Poussin,  I  A.  xxxvii.  2  If. ;  contra 
Oldenberg,  VP.,  pp.  xxv  ff.  ;  ZDMG.  Iii.  613  if.  ;  cf.  Smith,  JRAS.  1901, 
pp.  843  If.;  Barth,  RHR.  xlii.  74  ff.  See  also  Franke,  DN.,  pp.  xlii.  ff. 

2  Cf.  Franke,  VOJ.  xxi.  203  ff. ;  Smith,  IA.  xxxii.  265  ff. 
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compared,  the  confusion  and  obscurity  deepen,  and  it  is  impossible, 
with  any  regard  to  the  value  of  evidence,  to  come  to  any  conclusion 
whatever  regarding  it,  which  can  claim  to  be  more  than  a  mere 
hypothesis.  Yet  upon  belief  both  in  the  fact  of  the  Council  and 
of  its  date — say  not  later  than  377  b.  c. — is  based  the  leading 
argument  for  the  date  of  the  Vinaya  Pitaka.  That  text,  it  is 
urged,  must  have  been  completed  before  the  condemnation  of  the 
ten  points  at  the  Council,  or  these  points  would  have  been  disposed 
of,  directly  or  indirectly  in  the  text,  and  not  left  to  the  Cullavagga. 
The  argument,  however,  breaks  down  hopelessly  in  view  of  the 
facts  ;  the  tenth  of  the  breaches  of  discipline,  the  acceptance  of 
gold  and  silver,  is  clearly  condemned  in  the  Yinaya,  and  the 
majority,  if  not  all,  of  the  other  matters  can  be  shown  to  be 
condemned  more  or  less  clearly  in  that  text.  It  may,  indeed, 
as  legitimately  be  concluded  that  the  compilers  of  the  Vinaya, 
as  we  have  it,  were  aware  of  the  errors  in  question  and  took 
trouble  to  secure  that  they  were  not  left  unprovided  against.  At 
any  rate  a  purely  negative  conclusion  is  alone  possible. 

The  evidence  for  an  early  date  of  the  Sutta  Pitaka  is  still  less 
satisfactory.  Reliance  is  specially  placed  by  supporters  of  an 
early  date  on  the  Bhabru  edict  of  Asoka,  in  which  he  recommends 
seven  passages  or  topics  of  the  law  for  the  study  of  his  co¬ 
religionists.  Ingenuity  has  identified  all  seven  with  certain 
passages  of  the  Sutta  Pitaka,  but  there  is  a  lamentable  lack  of 
unity  in  these  identifications,  as  was  only  to  be  expected  when 
terms  so  vague  as  all  but  one  of  the  names  are  concerned.1  Even 
in  that  case,  the  instruction  of  Rahula  on  falsehood,  it  is  absurd 
to  claim  that  Asoka  knew  the  text  as  we  have  it  in  the  Majjhima 
Nikaya.  All  that  we  do  know  from  this  passage  of  Asoka’s  records, 
as  from  their  general  tone  and  expression,  is  that  Buddhist  texts 
were  already  in  existence,  probably  of  the  type  preserved  in  the 
Sutta  Pitaka ,  and  proof  of  such  a  fact  is  hardly  necessary.  Yet 
these  conflicting  identifications  are  still  apparently  taken  as 
serious  evidence  that  the  Sutta  Pitaka  had  come  into  existence, 
such  as  we  have  it,  before  Asoka’s  date. 

1  Winternitz,  Tnd.  Litt.  ii.  13  ;  D.  Kosambi,  I  A.  xli.  37  ff.  ;  Smith,  Asoka 3 
p.  157  ;  JRAS.  1915,  p.  805;  IA.  xlviii.  8  ff. 
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This  conclusion  is  strengthened,  in  the  opinion  of  those  who 
hold  it,  by  the  tradition,  not  recorded  until  the  fifth  century  a.  n. 
in  the  commentators  Dhammapala  and  Buddhaghosa,  that  the 
Kathavatthu  in  the  Abhidhamma  Pitaka  was  composed  by  Tissa, 
son  of  Moggall,  at  the  court  of  Asoka  at  Pataliputra  in  the  middle 
of  the  third  century  b.  c.1  As  such  a  tradition  contradicts  the 
view,  asserted  then  to  be  current,  that  all  the  Canon  was  held  to 
be  the  work  of  the  Buddha,  it  is  urged  that  the  tradition  must  have 
been  of  overwhelming  weight  so  as  to  overcome  the  scruples  of  the 
commentators.  But  the  commentators  escape  the  difficulty  by 
accepting  the  authorship  of  the  Buddha  and  ascribing  a  subordinate 
role  to  Tissa,  and  it  is  a  delusion  to  imagine  that  their  mention  of 
that  sage  must  have  been  based  on  tradition.  For  he  is  part  and 
parcel  of  the  Third  Buddhist  Council  held,  according  to  the 
Ceylonese  tradition,  under  Asoka,  approximately  in  247  b.c.,  and 
of  that  Council,  at  which  the  Abhidhamma  Pitaka  took  final  shape 
according  to  the  same  authorities,  we  have  no  other  information. 
It  is  incredible  that  it  ever  took  place  without  receiving  .some 
mention  in  the  numerous  records  of  Asoka  ;  the  efforts  of  those  2 
who  try  to  find  a  place  in  Asoka’s  reign  for  the  Council  at  such 
a  time  as  to  explain  his  silence  are  mistaken  attempts  to  justify 
a  tradition,  the  antiquity  of  which  is  wholly  uncertain,  but  which 
is  first  recorded  six  centuries  after  the  event  whose  happening  it 
asserts.  The  desire  to  save  the  credibility  of  the  Council  has 
indeed  led  Mr.  Vincent  Smith  to  a  paradox  ;  he  admits  candidly 
that  the  Ceylonese  date,  sixteen  or  eighteen  years  after  the  con¬ 
secration  of  Asoka,  must  be  erroneous,  since,  if  it  had  then  met, 
it  must  have  been  recorded  in  the  seventh  Pillar  Edict  which 
reviews  all  the  internal  measures  taken  up  to  that  date  by  the 
sovereign  for  the  promotion  of  the  law  of  piety.  He  admits 
further  that  any  attempt  to  reconstruct  a  narrative  of  the  actual 
proceedings  of  the  Council  is  hopeless,  in  view  of  the  conflict  of 
traditions,  and  he  recognizes3  that  the  Council  of  Vaifali  is  a 

1  Mrs.  Rhys  Davids,  Points  of  Controversy,  pp.  xxx  if.  Contrast  Poussin > 
Bouddhisme  (1898),  p.  56,  n.  4. 

2  Smith,  op.  cit.,  pp.  55,  217;  but  see  Fleet,  JRAS.  191.0,  p.  426. 

3  JRAS.  1901,  pp.  843  ff.  Geiger’s  defence  of  the  Ceylonese  recovers 
(ZDMG.  lxiii.  540  ff.)  is  ineffective  ;  see  Franke,  DN.,  pp.  xliv.  ff.  There  is 
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figment.  Yet,  in  face  of  these  facts,  he  throws  over  the  Ceylonese 
date  in  an  effort  to  preserve  the  Council.  Unless  Asoka’s  Council 
is  formally  revealed  to  us  by  an  inscription  yet  to  be  discovered, 
the  only  verdict  of  scientific  history  must  be  that  the  Council  was 
a  figment  of  the  pious  or  fraudulent  imaginings  of  a  sect,  which 
desired  to  secure  for  its  texts,  and  especially  for  the  new 
Abhidhamma,  a  connexion  with  the  greatest  of  Buddhist  sovereigns, 
and  that  the  northern  tradition  does  well  to  ignore  the  Council 
entirely.  Tissa  himself,  son  of  Moggall,  bears  a  suspicious  aspect 1  ; 
his  name  seems  to  be  reminiscent  of  Upatissa,  alias  Sariputta,  and 
Moggallana,  the  dearly  beloved  disciples  of  the  Buddha,  and  inde¬ 
pendent  authority  for  his  existence  there  is  absolutely  none.  His 
legend  may  be  founded  on  the  existence  of  some  teacher  of  eminence 
in  Asoka’s  time  ;  a  Moggaliputta  is  mentioned  on  a  Stupa  at 
Sanchi,2  a  fact  which  absurdly  has  been  hailed  as  evidence  of  the 
historical  existence  and  activity  of  Tissa.  Equally  absurd  is  his 
identification 3  with  the  Upagupta  of  the  northern  tradition,  for 
we  have  copious  information  regarding  that  sage  and  not  a  word 
of  the  alleged  Council,  so  that  we  are  asked  to  assume  that  the 
northern  legends  preserved  faithfully  his  reputation,  but  omitted 
the  most  important  happening  of  his  life. 

Nothing  more  definite  can  be  learned  from  the  Milindapanha , 
on  which,  however,  much  stress  has  been  laid  in  support  of  the 
antiquity  of  the  Tripitaka,  on  the  score  that  practically  the  whole 
of  the  Pitakas  were  known  and  regarded  as  a  final  authority  when 
the  work  was  produced,  that  is  in  the  north-west  of  India  about 
the  time  of  the  Christian  era.  The  fatal  defect  of  this  argument,4 
which  its  author  has  unhappily  still  overlooked,  is  that  the  quota¬ 
tions  from  the  Pitakas  which  establish  his  thesis  are  confined  to 
Books  IY  to  YII  and  to  passages  in  the  earlier  books  which  are 

not  the  slightest  evidence  that  they  ever  rested  on  any  ancient  tradition  and 
they  abound  in  admitted  absurdities. 

1  Kern,  Bucldh.,  ii.  352  :  Walleser,  PGAB.,  pp.  23  f.  To  Sariputta,  be  it  noted, 
tradition  ascribes  nos.  33  and  34  of  the  Dlgha,  which  are  in  effect  Abhi¬ 
dhamma  texts  ;  see  SBB.  iv.  198  ff. 

2  Marshall,  Guide  to  Sanchi ,  p.  137. 

3  Waddell,  Proc.  ASB.  1899,  p.  70.  See  Barth,  RHR.  xlii.  73. 

4  SBB.  II.  ix,  x.  ;  still  maintained  in  SBB.  IV.  vii.  ff.,  despite  the  new 
facts. 
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patent  additions1  much  later  than  the  main  body  of  the  text ;  the 
date  even  of  the  latter  is  uncertain,  and  may  be  considerably  later 
than  the  Christian  era. 

We  come  to  firmer  ground  when  we  find  in  the  inscriptions  at 
Sanchi2  the  terms  dhammakathika ,  1  preacher  of  the  Law  sutdtikini , 

‘  one  who  knows  a  Suttanta  ’,  petaki,  *  one  who  knows  a  Pitaka 
and,  most  important  of  all,  pacanekayika ,  ‘one  who  knows  the  five 
Nikayas  The  term  petaki  is  dubious  in  sense  ;  it  might  mean 
‘  one  who  knows  the  Pitakas  ’,  whether  two  or  more,  but  it  is 
more  probable  that  only  one  Pitaka  is  meant,  and  that  in  this 
period  that  name,  unknown  to  the  Canon,  was  applied  to  the  five 
Nikayas,  as  indeed  it  is  certainly  applied  in  the  work  Petakopadesa, 
while  Suttanta  was  specifically  applicable  to  the  dialogues.  The 
date  of  these  records,  therefore,  becomes  of  real  importance  ;  it 
may  conceivably  be  the  second  century  b.c.,  but  it  is  quite  possible 
that  it  should  be  placed  a  century  later.3  We  have,  therefore, 
moderately  secure  ground  for  thinking  that  in  the  two  centuries 
•after  Asoka  the  Sutta  Pitaka  of  the  Pali  Canon  was  coming  into 
being,  and  in  the  same  period  we  may  place  the  redaction  of  the 
Vinaya  Pitaka,  in  the  composite  form  in  which  we  have  it,  thus 
avoiding  the  absurdity  of  supposing  that  Asoka  knew  these  great 
collections  and  yet  managed  to  avoid  ever  mentioning  them.  It 
is  needless  to  say  that  there  is  nothing  in  Indian  history  to  make 
us  doubt  this  result ;  if  Asoka’s  empire  was  brief  in  duration, 
Buddhism  went  on  developing  and  flourishing,  receiving,  it  is 
clear,  patronage  from  the  Greek  and  Qaka  invaders  until  it  received 
once  more  imperial  patronage  from  the  Kusana  Kaniska,  probably 
at  the  close  of  the  first  century  a.  d.  The  date  suggested  is  rather 
strengthened  by  the  fact  that  under  Kaniska  there  is  evidence  of 
literary  activity  in  dealing  with  the  scriptures  of  the  Sarvastivadin 
school,  which  may,  therefore,  have  been  coming  into  form  much 
in  the  same  period  as  the  texts  which  we  have  in  the  Pali  Canon.4 


1  Winternitz,  Ind.  Litt.  ii.  140,  146. 

2  EL  ii.  93  f.  ;  ZDMG.  xl.  58  f. ;  IA.  xxi.  225  ff.  ;  SBB.  II.  xii.  f. 

15  The  early  dating  of  Waddell  (JR AS.  1914,  pp.  138  ff.)  is  incorrect ;  cf. 
MASI.  i.  14  f. 

4  Levi,  T’Oung  Pao,  1907,  pp.  114  ff.  ;  JRAS.  1910,  pp.  1017  ff.  ;  JA.  1914, 
ii.  495. 
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The  evidence  of  the  Chinese  translations 1 2  as  well  as  of  the  frag¬ 
ments  in  Sanskrit  and  various  languages  used  in  Central  Asia,  3 
which  have  been  recently  discovered,  shows  the  existence  of  a 
series  of  texts,  the  DlrgJulgama ,  the  Madhyamagama,  the  Samyuk- 
tugarna,  the  Ekottardgama,  parallel  with  the  four  Pali  Nikayas,  and 
of  several  texts,  Sthaviragatha ,  Udana,  Dharmapada,  Sutranipdta , 
Vimanavastu,  Buddliavahca ,  which  are  found  in  the  fifth  Pali 
Nikaya.  There  is  also  conclusive  evidence  of  strong  similarity  in 
the  Pratimoksa  rules  of  the  Yinaya,  and  we  are  justified  in 
seeing  the  growth  of  a  common  tradition  in  India  in  the  period 
immediately  succeeding  Asoka,  which  is  preserved  in  varying 
purity  in  our  texts.3 

Within  the  Nikayas  themselves  it  is  impossible  to  establish  any 
very  definite  chronological  strata.  The  division  is  artificial :  into 
long  texts,  called  Suttas  in  a  terminology  which  differs  from  the 
use  of  Brahmanical  texts  ;  middle  sized  texts ;  texts  united  by 
subject  matter — understood  very  vaguely  ;  and  texts  grounded  on 
a  numerical  basis  in  accordance  with  the  regrettable  practice  of 
Buddhism,  late  and  early,  to  form  groups  of  ideas  on  the  basis 
of  number.  There  is  some  ground  for  treating  this  last  Nikaya 
as  younger  than  the  other  three  4  but  while  the  Samyutta  Nikaya 
may  be  suspected  of  being  late,  it  is  impossible  to  assert  5  that  the 
Dlglia  is  as  a  whole  the  oldest  source  of  our  knowledge  of  Buddhism. 
What  is  clear  from  the  enormous  amount  of  common  material, 
both  verse  and  prose,  is  that  the  Nikayas,  as  we  have  them,  are 
redactions  of  floating  material,  in  which  old  and  new  are  com¬ 
mingled  ;  it  is  unnecessary  to  go  further  and  postulate  one  master 
mind  for  the  redaction  of  each  Nikaya0 ;  the  theory  is  open  to  the 
objection  that  it  requires  too  much  subjective  judgement  to  discover 

1  See  Anesaki,  Trans.  As.  Soc.  Japan,  xxxv.  (1908.) 

2  See  references  in  Winternitz,  Ind.  Lift.  ii.  186  f.,  374  ;  A.  F.  R.  Hoernle, 
Manuscript  Remains  of  Buddhist  Literature  (1916.) 

3  Cf.  Levi,  Les  Saintes  Ventures  du  Bouddhisme  (1909)  ;  JA.  1912,  ii.  496  if. 
Oldenberg,  GN.  1912,  pp.  197  if.  The  relative  priority  of  Vinaya  and  Suita 
Pitakas  is  uncertain  ;  cf.  Kern,  Ind.  Buddh.,  p.  2  ;  Winternitz,  Ind.  Lift.  ii.  17 ; 
Franke,  JPTS.  1908,  pp.  8  if.,  68  if.  ;  SBB.  iii.  75  f. 

4  Winternitz,  Ind.  Litt.  ii.  50,  365.  6  Franke,  ZDMG.  lxix.  455. 

0  Franke,  ZDMG.  lxviii.  473  if. ;  VOJ.  xxix.  134  if.  for  the  Majjhima  ; 

Festschrift  Windisch,  pp.  196  if.  on  the  Suttanipdia  ;  DN  ,  pp.  iv.  if. 
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the  master  mind,  even  measuring  its  mastery  on  the  Buddhist 
standard  of  relevancy.  The  texts  of  the  Khuddaka  Nikdya  still 
less  admit  of  reference  to  any  one  period  ;  they  contain  old  matter 
and  new,  even  within  the  limits  of  one  and  the  same  text.  That 
we  have  in  the  Udana  or  Itivuttaka  the  actual  words  of  the  Buddha 
is  wholly  implausible,  and  old  as  the  Suttanipdta  is  reckoned,  we 
find  already  the  Buddha  surrounded  with  an  elaborate  mythology. 
The  Jdtaka  book  is  a  strange  conglomerate  of  old  and  new  verses 
with  new  prose ;  some  of  its  tales,  as  we  know  from  Buddhist 
sculpture  and  a  stray  citation  or  two,  go  back  to  the  Asokan  epoch 
or  shortly  after ;  as  folk-lore  its  contents  are  often  of  undeniable 
age,  but  as  Buddhist  fables  their  antiquity  is  uncertain. 

The  case  of  the  Abhidhamma  Pitaka  is  far  worse  than  that  of 
the  Sutta  and  Vinaya  Pitakas.  These  two  texts  know  nothing 
of  such  a  Pitaka  ;  the  division  recognized  is  that  of  Dliamma,  i.  e. 
Sutta,  and  Vinaya  with  Matika,  ‘  lists  ’  as  the  third,  the  germ, 
doubtless,  of  the  actual  Abhidhamma.1  None  the  less  the  most 
grandiose  claims  have  been  advanced  for  the  Abhidhamma  books. 
Mrs.  Rhys  Davids 2  claims  that  the  Dhammasangani  is  to  be  dated 
about  885  b.  c.,  basing  the  assertion  on  the  internal  evideuce  of  form 
and  content  as  compared  with  the  Kathdvatthu  (247  b.  c.).  Pro¬ 
fessor  Walleser3  denies  the  validity  of  the  argument,  but  resorts 
to  the  view  that  the  Dhammasangani  is  the  Dharmasamgraha  of 
Qariputra  among  the  northern  Abhidhamma  texts,  and  is  referred 
to  by  Asoka  as  the  Upatisa-pasine,  Upatissa  being  the  other  name 
of  Sariputta ;  the  suggestion  is  impossible  of  credit,  and  it  is 
certain  that  the  Dharmasamgraha  is  wholly  different  from  the 
Dhammasangani.  A  useful  antidote  to  these  extravagant  estimates 
is  afforded  by  Professor  Rhys  Davids 4  who  places  the  four  Nikayas 
at  the  period  assigned  to  the  Dhammasangani  and  brings  that  text 
down  later  than  the  late  texts  of  the  Khuddaka  Nikdya.  He  him¬ 
self,5  however,  asserts  that  in  the  subjects  of  which  it  treats  and  its 
style  the  Kathdvatthu,  the  latest  text  of  the  Pitaka,  accords 
perfectly  with  all  we  know  or  expect  of  Asokan  India,  but  the 
assertion  is  idle  and  is  unsupported  by  any  evidence.  On  the 

1  Geiger,  PD.,  pp.  118  f.  2  Psych.  Ethics,  pp.  xviii.  f. 

8  PGAB.,  pp.  20  ff.  4  CHI.  i.  197.  ®  SBB  II.  xi.  j  CHI.  i.  194. 
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contrary  the  work  shows  the  clearest  signs,  as  Mrs.  Rhys  Davids' 
candidly  allows,  of  much  addition,  which  has  deprived  it  of 
coherence  or  order.  The  admission  is  necessary  in  view  of  the 
obvious  confusion  of  the  work,  and  it  deprives  of  all  point  the  only 
serious  attack  made  on  Minayeff’s  criticism  of  the  traditional 
origin  of  the  Kathavattlm ;  the  inclusion  in  the  text  of  a  heresj’’ 
known  to  have  been  held  by  the  Vetulyakas  in  the  second  century 
a.  d.  in  Ceylon  and  later  does  not  prove  that  the  work  was  only 
begun  then,  but  it  indicates  that  in  all  probability  it  was  still  open 
to  additions  in  the  second  century  a.  d.  and  later.  Moreover  the 
theory  that  it  is  the  latest  of  the  Abhidhamma  books  is  without 
foundation  ;  it  ignores  three  of  them,  DJiatukatha,  Puggalapannatti , 
and  Yamaha.  The  scholastic  character  of  these  works  suggests 
that  they  are  divided  by  no  small  space  from  the  other  Pitakas, 
and  are  very  possibly  younger  than  the  older  portion  of  the 
Milindapanhar  which  refers  to  the  Abhidhamma  only  in  passages 
certainly  late.  The  lateness  of  the  Abhidhamma  is  confirmed 
also  by  the  Ceylonese  tradition  itself.  When  it  tells  of  the  Great 
Council  held  by  the  heretical  Vajjiputtakas,  it  says  that  they 
rejected  the  Abhidhamma  books,  along  with  the  PatisambMda  and 
the  Niddcsa  and  portions  of  the  Jataka  from  the  fifth  Nikaya,  and 
the  Parivara  appendix  of  the  Yinaya.  Now  it  is  not  disputed  that 
the  PatisambMda  and  Niddesa,  which  are  really  commentaries  or 
Abhidhamma,  are  late,  that  the  Jataka  is  full  of  late  matter,  and 
that  th eParivdra  is  not  original ;  we  are  confirmed,  therefore,  in  the 
view  that  the  Abhidhamma  has  no  claim  to  the  antiquity  asserted 
for  it.  This  is  supported  by  the  undeniable  fact  that,  while  the 
Sutta  and  Yinaya  Pitakas  have  parallels  in  other  schools,  based 
on  a  common  tradition,  the  Abhidharma  of  the  Sarvastivadins,  of 
which  we  now  have  information,3  utterly  disagrees  with  the 
Pali  Abhidhamma.  As  this  Abhidhamma  existed  at  the  time 
of  the  Council  of  Kaniska,  it  is  doubtless  to  it  and  not  to  the  Pali 
Abhidhamma  that  we  have  to  refer  the  term  Trepitaka,4  which 

1  Points  of  Controversy,  p.  xxxi ;  cf.  Poussin,  ERE.  iv.  184. 

2  Barth,  RHR.  xlii.  73. 

3  Takakusu,  JPTS.  1904-5,  pp.  67  ff.  A  Dharmagupta  Abhidharma  also 
existed.  JA.  1916,  ii.  20,  38. 

4  El.  viii.  176.  It  is  important  to  note  that  DN.  no.  33,  Sanglti  Suttanta,  is 
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appears  in  an  inscription  of  this  time,  and  we  are  left  to  conjecture 
a  date  for  the  Pali  Abhidhamma.  All  that  can  be  said  is  that  in 
the  third  century  a.  d.  the  Abhidhamma  Pitaka  seems  to  have  been 
studied  in  Ceylon,1  and  that  in  the  commentators  of  the  fifth  century 
we  find  the  Abhidhamma  Pitaka  treated  as  authoritative,  as  also 
in  the  late  additions  to  the  Milindapahha.  {But  we  are  without 
means  of  judging  precisely  at  what  date  the  old  Matikas  were 
formed  into  our  present  texts,  possibly  after  the  Christian  era. 

The  place  of  the  production  of  the  Pali  Canon  is  uncertain  ;  it 
comes  to  us  as  that  of  the  Vibhajjavadin  school  of  the  Mahavi- 
hara  of  Ceylon ;  and  its  connexion  with  Ceylon  is  recognized  in 
Sanskrit  texts.  But  that  is  not  to  say  that  the  Pali  Canon  was 
redacted  in  Ceylon  ;  we  need  credit  the  Ceylonese  tradition  of  the 
early  conversion  of  the  people  to  Buddhism  as  little  as  we  do  any 
other  part  of  its  legends.  We  may,  therefore,  treat  the  Canon  as 
the  work  of  an  Indian  school,  and  note  the  Ceylonese  tradition 
recording  its  reduction  to  writing2  under  Abhaya  Vattagamani, 
perhaps  at  the  close  of  the  first  century  b.  c.,  as  perhaps  applicable 
to  the  two  older  Pitakas,  though  not  necessarily  in  their  present 
form  in  detail ;  certainly  not  in  the  case  of  the  Jataka  book.  It 
is  a  different  question  whether  the  Abhidhamma  Pitaka  was 
a  product  of  Ceylon  ;  there  is  nothing  to  prove  its  northern  origin, 
and  accordingly  the  matter  must  remain  open,  in  view  of  our  almost 
total  ignorance  of  the  facts  on  which  a  conclusion  of  value  could 
be  framed. 

Part  of  this  ignorance  arises  from  the  uncertainty  of  the  origin  of 
Pali,  the  language  of  the  Canon.  One  fatal  objection  to  the  orthodox 
theory,  and  to  the  attempts  of  recent  authorities  to  defend  it,  is 
the  fact  that  the  language  of  the  Canon  is  plainly  and  undeniably 
a  post  Asokan  literary  dialect,  assuming  much  communication 
between  the  learned  monks  of  different  parts  of  India.3  Even  if  we 

parallel  with  the  Samgitiparyaya  of  the  Sarvastivadins  ;  this  suggests  that  it 
was  the  Sarvastivadin  example  which  induced  the  Vibhajjavadins  to 
develop  a  separate  Abhidharma.  For  other  Abhidhamma  matter  in  the  Suita 
Pitaka  see  MN.  i.  299  If. 

1  Hardy,  Eastern  Monachism,  p.  156. 

2  This  record  is  not  favourable  to  the  theory  that  Pitaka  means  box  for 
MSS.  (Biihler,  Ind.  Alph.,  pp.  86  ff.')  Cf.  SBE.  xxxv.  28,  n.  1. 

3  See  Levi,  JA.  1912,  ii.  495  ff.  (Geiger’s  reply  ( Pali ,  pp.  1  ff.)  is  ineffective.) 
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assumed  that  the  Canon  was  established  by  Asoka,  we  would  have  to 
admit  that  it  has  been  radically  altered  in  form,  and  it  would  be 
absurd  to  claim  that  the  alteration  in  form  had  taken  place  with¬ 
out  change  of  substance.  The  complexity  and  artificiality  of  the 
language  as  it,  stands  are  shown  by  the  extraordinary  diversity  of 
the  suggestions  as  to  the  vernacular  which  must  lie  at  the  basis 
of  Pali.  Oldenberg1  found  it  in  the  region  south  of  the  Deccan  ; 
Rhys  Davids,2  on  historical  grounds,  in  Avantl ;  Franke,3  on 
linguistic  considerations,  in  the  tract  whose  centre  was  Ujjayinl ; 
while  Grierson,4  accepting  Windisch’s  contention  in  favour  of  the 
Indian  tradition  which  makes  Magadhl  the  basis  of  Pali,  finds 
that  Pali  is  the  literary  form  of  the  Magadhl  language,  the  then 
Koine  of  India,  as  it  was  spoken  and  as  it  was  used  as  a  medium 
of  literary  instruction  in  the  Taksa^la  University,  the  vernacular 
of  Taksa^ula  being  Pa^acl  Prakrit,  whose  home  he  places  in  the 
north-west  though  Konow  5  locates  it  about  the  Vindhya  region  ; 
or  again  it  is  held  that  Ardha-Magadhl  underlies  our  Pali  texts. 
The  obvious  deduction  is  that  Pali  came  into  being,  such  as  we 
have  it,  by  a  slow  and  complex  process  occupying  some  centuries, 
and  variations  of  place. 

2.  The  Conclusions  attainable 

If  we  adopt,  as  we  must  if  not  precluded  by  obligations  of  faith, 
the  conclusion  that  the  Pali  Canon  came  into  its  present  shape 
long  after  the  death  of  the  Buddha,  the  question  presents  itself 
whether  any  effective  result  can  be  achieved  in  selecting  parts  of 
the  Canon  as  earlier  and  more  authentic  than  others.  The 
results  attainable6  in  this  regard  are  from  our  point  of  view  of 
negligible  importance;  the  fifth  Nikaya  contains  miscellaneous 

Cf.  Grammont,  Mel.  Levi,  pp.  65  ff.  Rhys  Davids  (SBE.  xxxvi.  269)  suggests 
a  Ceylonese  origin  of  the  Parivara. 

1  VP.,  p.  liv.  2  CHI.  i.  187  ;  cf.  Buddhist  India ,  pp.  140  ff. 

3  Pali  und  Sanskrit,  p.  138. 

4  Bhandarkar  Commem.  Essays,  pp.  117  ff . ;  Windisch,  Aetes  du  XIVe  Congres 
International  des  Orientalistes,  i.  277.  But  see  SBA.  1913,  pp.  1003  ff. 

6  ZDMG.  Ixiv.  114  ff.  Pai£acl  is  attributed  to  the  Sthaviras  by  Wassilieff, 
Bouddhisme,  p.  268  ;  cf.  Lacote,  Brhatkatha  p.  44. 

6  See  references  in  Winternitz,  Ind.  Litt.  ii.  51,  53,  865;  Rhys  Davids, 
Buddh.  Ind.,  pp.  165  if. 
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matter,  some  old  in  part  at  least,  like  the  Suttanipdta ,  Uddna, 
Thera-  and  Then-gdthds ,  DJiammapada,  and  Itivuttaka,  some  new 
like  the  Peta  and  Vimdna-vatthu,  the  Buddhavansa,  Apaddna,  and 
Cariydpitaka ;  the  Abhidhamma  is  clearly  a  late  and  deliberate 
working  over  of  the  Dhamma  in  its  technical  aspect.  But  the 
bulk  of  the  Sutta  Pitaka  and  the  Vinaya  Pi  taka  represents  the  same 
stage  of  ideas ;  they  may  have  been  redacted  contemporaneously, 
and  any  attempt  to  trace  strata  of  diverse  ages  involves  a  deter¬ 
mination  on  other  grounds  of  what  elements  should  be  early  and 
what  should  be  late.  On  the  theory  of  Buddhist  rationalism,  we 
can  decide  that  all  the  supernatural  element  is  secondary,  but  we 
are  faced  with  the  insistent  question  whether  we  have  any  right 
thus  to  proceed.  Granted  that  a  preacher  of  a  gospel  of  pure 
reason  may  be  deified  by  some  accident,  it  is  at  least  certain  that 
it  is  much  more  easy  to  deify  an  inspired  seer  who  deems  himself 
to  be  an  embodiment  of  the  divine,  and  that  India  in  particu¬ 
lar  has  been  specially  prone  to  accept  as  real  such  embodiments. 
If  we  reason  a  priori ,  and  lay  aside  our  natural  desire  to 
modernize  and  to  find  reason  prevailing  in  a  barbarous  age,  we 
should  rather  expect  to  find  that  the  Buddha  was  one  who 
was  indeed  human,  but  who  at  the  same  time  felt  him¬ 
self  to  be,  and  was  regarded  by  his  followers  as,  something  far 
superior  to  humanity,  a  great  divinity  in  the  eyes  of  his  followers, 
a  deity  even  to  those  who  were  not  of  the  chosen  circle.  The  con¬ 
clusion  is  doubtless  embarrassing  to  rationalism,  but,  if  we  are 
content  to  seek  historical  truth,  we  must  be  prepared  to  shed  our 
personal  predilections  and  to  accept  the  conclusion  which  evidence 
indicates.  The  case  for  this  view  is  greatly  strengthened  by  the 
nature  of  the  texts  of  the  Pali  Canon.  The  Vibhajyavadins  were 
plainly  prepared  to  rationalize  as  far  as  practicable  ; 1  as  opposed 
to  other  schools  they  minimize  the  supernatural  element  in 
Buddhism,  and  the  salient  fact  is  that  even  in  the  records  of  these 
would-be  rationalists  we  find  abundant  proof  that  the  orthodox 
and  prevalent  view  of  the  Buddha  made  him  far  removed  from 
ordinary  humanity. 

1  Cf.  Barth,  RHR.  xlii.  57  ;  Poussin,  Bouddh  'tsme,  Etudes  et  Mater iavx  (1898), 
p.  42  ;  Bonddhisme,  pp.  21 G  ff ;  cf.  ERE.  i.  95. 
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In  the  Mahapadana  Suttanta  1  of  the  Digit  a  Nikaya  vve  have  in 
the  fullest  and  most  categorical  form  the  declaration  of  the 
transcendental  character  of  the  Buddha.  He  is  no  mere  mortal 
reformer,  but  a  sage  whose  divine  insight  enables  him  to  pierce 
back  to  the  ninety-first  Aeon  ago  when  the  Buddha  Vipassin  came 
to  earth  to  be  followed  in  the  thirty-first  Aeon  by  Sikhin  and 
Vessabhu,  and  in  this  Aeon  by  Kakusandha,  Konagamana,2  and 
Kassapa,  and  finally  by  Gotama  himself.  Theirs  is  no-  mortal 
birth  ;  they  descend  in  full  consciousness  amid  surpassing  radiance 
throughout  the  universe  into  their  mother’s  womb,  in  which  they 
abide  in  happiness,  completely  visible  to  their  mothers  for  ten 
months  before  birth.  At  birth  gods  receive  them,  streams  of 
water  fall  to  bathe  them,  they  stride  seven  paces  proclaiming  their 
pre-eminence,  the  worlds  are  illuminated  ;  their  mothers  bear 
them  standing  and  without  defilement,  but  die  on  the  seventh 
day.  The  infants  bear  already  the  marvellous  marks,  thirty-two 
in  number,  which  mark  them  out  as  Great  Males,  destined  either  to 
become  Emperors  of  the  World  or  Buddhas,  the  flat  feet,  the  dustless 
skin,  the  long  tongue,  the  mole  between  the  eyebrows,  and  the  tur¬ 
ban-like  protuberance  on  the  head.  Each  passes  through  the  same 
stages  of  worldly  life,  of  enlightenment,  of  teaching  and  attainment 
of  Nirvana.  No  two  Buddhas  can  coexist,  and  it  is  the  privilege 
of  the  Buddha  to  extend  his  life  to  the  full  length  of  an  Aeon ; 
shame  on  Ananda  who  in  heedlessness  failed  to  accept  the  hint 
repeatedly  pressed  upon  him  by  Gotama,  and  to  beg  his  master  to 
exercise  this  power,  instead  of  passing  away  at  the  age  of  eighty, 
like  a  mere  man.3  Gotama’s  adversaries  are  much  more  than 
human  ;  the  legend  of  the  varied  temptations  by  Mara,4  the  god 
of  death  or  the  desire  which  leads  to  death,  is  not  to  be  explained 
away  as  metaphorical  or  the  fruit  of  a  poetic  fancy  ;  to  the  Buddha 
himself  as  to  his  followers  we  may  easily  believe  the  experience 
was  as  real  as  anything  else  in  the  world  ;  does  not  our  own  age 

1  Waddell’s  reading,  Mahapadhana,  i.  e.  Buddha  as  supreme  being  (JRAS. 
1914,  p.  674),  is  implausible. 

2  His  human  reality  is  not  proved  by  Asoka’s  reference.  Smith,  Asoka, 
p.  224. 

3  DN.  ii.  115  ff. 

4  Windisch,  Mara  und  Buddha  ;  Burlingame,  HOS.  xxviii.  11  ff. 
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suffer  from  the  puerilities  of  spiritualistic  phenomena  of  far  in¬ 
ferior  order?  The  divine  nature  reveals  itself  again  in  the  trans¬ 
figuration  of  the  Buddha’s  colour  on  the  night  in  which  he  attains 
supreme  insight  and  on  that  on  which  he  passes  away,  and  in  the 
earthquakes  which  mark  the  various  stages  in  a  Buddha’s  career.1 
His  powers  include  that  of  assuming  diverse  forms  at  pleasure  ; 
he  can  discourse  to  assemblies  of  nobles,  Brahmins,  householders, 
and  wanderers  and  to  the  hosts  of  the  Guardian  Gods,  the  Thirty- 
Three  Gods,  of  the  Maras,  and  the  Brahmas,  and  none  of  these  can 
say  who  indeed  he  was.2  The  Buddha  is  the  first  of  beings,  lord 
and  controller  of  the  whole  world  and  those  that  are  within  it, 
Mara,  Brahma,  men  and  gods,  ascetics  and  Brahmins.3  At  his 
mere  word  the  demon  of  the  eclipse,  Rahu,  slinks  away,  releasing 
the  moon  which  had  appealed  to  the  Buddha  for  safety.4  The 
great  voice  of  the  Buddha  penetrates  countless  universes,  and  he 
rebukes  the  graceless  Udayin  when  he  mocks  Ananda  for  the  awe 
which  this  peculiarity  in  the  master  inspired.5  The  Milindapanha 6 
frankly  styles  him  the  sovereign  god  of  gods  ( devatideva ),  and  the 
Canon  makes  a  simple  Arhant  above  the  gods  ( atidevapatta ). 
Significant  is  the  Buddha’s  reply  to  the  Brahmin  Dona,  who  had 
viewed  with  amazement  the  thousand-spoked  wheels  which  adorn 
the  feet  of  the  Blessed  One.  Questioned  as  to  his  identity  he  denies 
that  he  is  god,  or  Gandharva  or  Yaksa7  or  man;  like  a  lotus 
born  in  the  water  which  rears  its  head  above  the  water  and  is  no 
longer  defiled  by  the  water,  he  has  left  the  world  and  its  defile¬ 
ments,  and  is  a  Buddha.8  Gotama  in  fact  neither  has  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  a  man,  nor  will  he  admit  that  he  is  a  man.  If  he  dies, 
he  does  so  voluntarily,  laying  aside  the  possibility  of  prolonging 
his  life ;  miracles  mark  his  death  and  his  funeral,  and  his  relics 
form  forthwith  the  object  of  eager  veneration. 

The  evidence  might  be  accumulated,  but  it  is  sufficient  to 
•  remark  that  there  is  nothing  to  set  against  it ;  the  Pali  Canon 
contains  no  hint  that  even  the  greatest  of  Buddhist  rationalists 

1  DN.  ii.  134  (ef.  SBB.  iii.  223,  n.  1) ;  109.  2  DN.  ii.  109. 

*  AN.  ii.  23 ;  SN.  i.  67.  «  SN.  i.  50.  5  AN.  i.  227  f. 

8  p.  381  ;  SBE.  xxxvi.  305,  n.  1.  7  He  is  so  styled  ;  MN.  i.  386. 

8  AN»  ii.  37  ;  Kern,  Incl.  Budclh p.  64. 
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questioned  the  supernatural  character  of  the  Buddha.  The  intellec¬ 
tual  standard  of  the  milieu  in  which  the  Digha  NiJcaya  was 
compiled  is  sufficiently  proved  by  the  admission  into  the  Canon  of 
the  Patika  Suttanta,  in  which  the  Buddha  appears  as  a  magician 
of  a  trivial  and  vulgar  kind.1  The  Mahasudassana  and  Cakkavatti- 
slhanada  Suttantas  among  others  indicate  how  full  the  minds  of 
the  Buddhists  were  with  the  legend  of  the  sun  god,  and  the  solar 
disk  is  the  obvious  source  of  the  later  doctrine  of  the  wheel  of  the 
law  or  norm ;  the  concept  of  the  Great  Male  reminds  us  of 
Narayana,  who  is  identical,  or  identified,  with  Visnu,  2  and,  more 
distantly,  of  the  primeval  male  by  whose  dismemberment  in 
sacrifice  the  gods  created  the  world.3  It  is  significant  that  the 
Jatilas,  or  fire-worshippers,  were  among  those  early  converted,  by 
the  aid  of  a  series  of  miracles  of  moderate  interest ; 4  they  had,  it  is 
clear,  no  fundamental  difficulty  in  transferring  their  adoration  to 
another  form  of  divinity,  but  it  is  idle  to  suppose  that  they  would 
have  abandoned  their  faith  for  a  cold  rationalism.  It  was  the  age 
of  the  growth  of  the  great  gods,  Qiva  and  Visnu  in  their  various 
forms,  0  and  the  Buddha’s  success  was  due  to  the  fact  that  he  either 
had  claims  to  divinity,  or  his  followers  attributed  it  to  him  and 
won  general  acceptance  for  the  view.  It  is  conceivable  that 
divinity  was  thrust  upon  him  against  his  will,  but  every  ground 
of  probability  supports  the  plain  evidence  of  the  texts  that  he 
himself  had  claims  which  necessarily  conferred  upon  him  a  place 
as  high  as  the  rank  of  the  greatest  of  gods.  The  Buddha  treats 
Brahma,  regarded  as  the  highest  of  the  gods,  and  all  the  hosts  of 
heaven,  with  a  cool  superciliousness  which  is  explicable  more 
easily  on  the  ground  of  his  conscious  divinity  than  as  an  outcome 
of  a  rationalism,  which  certainly  his  disciples  did  not  understand. 
Given  the  psychological  conditions  of  the  times,  it  would  have 
been  a  miracle  had  the  Buddha  been  capable  of  the  rationalism 
imputed  to  him,  and  it  is  unhistorical  to  neglect  the  clear 
testimony  of  the  Canon  of  the  least  supernaturalist  of  all  the  schools. 

1  SBB.  iv.  1  ff.  2  Hopkins,  Epic  Mythology ,  pp.  206,  208.  3  BV.  x.  90. 

4  MV.  i.  15  ff.  The  Ajivakas,  once  counted  as  adorers  of  Narayana,  cannot 
so  be  reckoned  ;  Bhandarkar,  IA.  xlj.  286  ff. 

6  The  scant  mention  of  either  (Venhu  in  DN.  ii.  259  ;  SN.  i.  52  ;  Siva, 
i.  55)  is  no  proof  to  the  contrary. 
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How  far  is  it  possible  to  ascribe  to  tlie  Buddha  the  philosophical 
views  which  we  find  in  the  Sutta  Pitaka  ?  The  elaborations  of  the 
Abhidhamma  are  obviously  not  his,  but  the  Suttas  themselves  are 
far  from  presenting  a  single  coherent  doctrine.  They  exhibit 
many  streams  of  thought,  here  and  there  welded  into  a  fairly 
effective  whole,  but  sometimes  merely  put  together  roughly  with¬ 
out  serious  attempt  at  harmonization.  We  realize  that  the 
Buddhist  doctrine  as  we  have  it  has  passed  through  a  long  period 
of  development,1  and  the  Canon  represents  a  compromise  of 
contending  views  ;  the  eight  Jhanas,  for  instance,  are  compounded 
of  two  sets,  diverse  in  origin  and  in  moral  tone.2  Yet  there  are 
certain  features  of  Buddhism  which  are  so  emphatically  presented 
in  the  Sutta  Pitaka  and  later  as  to  impress  upon  us  the  view  that 
they  represent  the  views  of  the  great  sage  himself.3  He  believed, 
we  cannot  doubt,  in  the  reality  of  what  the  vulgar  called  metem¬ 
psychosis,  but  which  he  transformed  to  suit  another  belief,  the 
non-existence  of  a  substantial  permanent  soul  such  as  that  accepted 
by  the  teachers  of  the  Upanisads.  He  held,  as  did  the  thinkers  of 
the  Upanisads,  a  faith  in  the  mysterious  power  of  the  act  which 
automatically  determined  man’s  life  from  moment  to  moment, 
without  divine  intervention.  He  believed,  much  more  decidedly 
than  did  the  thinkers  of  the  Upanisads,  that  life  in  whatever  form 
was  a  striving  which  inevitably  involved  pain,  but  release  from  it 
he  found,  not  in  the  realization  of  the  unity  of  the  self  and  the 
absolute,  the  doctrine  of  the  Upanisads,  but  in  the  appreciation  of 
the  truth  of  pain,  its  causation,  its  cessation,  and  the  means  of  at¬ 
taining  freedom  from  it.  The  path  to  this  freedom  lay  neither  in 
asceticism  or  in  worldly  striving,  but  in  a  middle  way,  involving 
self  culture,  the  restraint  of  the  passions,  and  the  practice  of 
intense  meditation.  On  the  positive  content,  if  any,  of  the  state 
attained  by  these  means  the  master  must  have  been  silent,  what¬ 
ever  his  personal  view  ;  for  the  texts  present  us  with  abundant 
evidence  to  this  effect  and  his  reticence  harmonizes  well  with  the 
other  assured  fact  that  he  declined  himself  to  engage  in,  or  permit 

1  Cf.  Franke,  ZDMG.  lxiii.  1  ff. ;  lxix.  455  ff .  ;  DN.,  pp.  ix.  ff.  ;  VOJ. 
xxix.  134  ff. 

2  See  below,  cli.  vi,  §  2. 

3  Poussin,  Bouddhisme,  ch.  i  ;  Beckh,  Buddhismus ,  i.  100  ff. 
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to  others,  speculations  on  metaphysical  questions,  which  did  not 
tend  directly  to  the  welfare  of  the  individual  seeking  truth.  He 
was,  we  may  be  assured,  dogmatic  in  his  utterances  ;  his  insight 
enabled  him,  with  the  aid  of  his  power  to  recollect  the  past,  to 
explain  the  structure  of  reality  to  his  disciples  in  such  measure  as 
was  profitable  for  their  salvation.  Doubtless  it  was  this  conscious¬ 
ness  of  insight  and  memory  which  impressed  on  the  Buddha 
himself  and  on  his  disciples  the  conception  that  he  was  far  above 
humanity  ;  this  is  the  simple  psychological  explanation  of  a  claim 
which  seems  more  bizarre  and  unreal  to  the  western  world  than 
it  ever  has  seemed  in  India.  The  popular  appeal  of  his  teaching 
lay  doubtless  largely  in  this  fact ;  the  disciples  were  not  compelled 
to  change  their  mentality,  but  only  to  accept  a  new  object  of 
reverence,  and  to  follow  in  some  measure  the  dictates  of  a  new 
creed,  on  the  whole  sane  aiVd  free  from  the  excess  of  asceticism 
which  has  always  had  attractions  for  Indian  opinion.  Hence  we 
may  explain  the  permanence  of  the  fraternity  which  he  founded, 
in  comparison  with  the  evanescence  of  most  of  the  other  groups, 
formed  by  teachers  who,  to  judge  from  the  Buddhist  texts,  made 
no  claim  whatever  to  more  than  normal  humanity.  It  is 
characteristic  of  the  Indian  thought  Cf  the  period  that  the  other 
contemporary  movement  which  succeeded  iri  maintaining  itself  was 
Jainism,  whose  founder  likewise  had  claims  to  supernatural  nature. 

But,  while  we  may  accept  these  broad  outlines  as  representing 
with  approximate  truth,  on,  the  strength  of  the  available  evidence, 
the  teachings  of  the  Buddha,  it  is  clearly  impossible  with  the 
materials  at  our  disposal  to  develop  in  detail  his  position,  or  to 
consider  how  he  strove  to  combine  views,  far  from  according,  at 
least  when  closely  probed.  We  can  follow  in  many  points  the 
disputes  of  the  schools,  but  it  is  impossible  to  say  how  far  in  each 
aspect  they  represent  the  opinions  of  the  master.  The  point  is 
important,  when  we  recognize  how  late  our  texts  really  are,  as 
contrasted  with  the  view  that  they  are  authoritative  for  the 
century  after  Buddhism,1  when  they  would  probably  represent  the 
teachings  of  the  Buddha  himself. 

1  So  still  Rliys  Davids,  CHI.  i.  192  ff.  On  the  illiteracy  of  early  Buddhism, 
see  Windiscli,  KF.  pp.  2  ft'. ;  Oldenberg,  GGA.  1917,  pp.  143  ff. 
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Moreover,  it  must  be  added,  that  a  certain  doubt  still  exists,  not 
indeed  as  to  the  historical  existence  of  the  Buddha,1  but  as  to  his 
date.  The  normally  accepted  date,  placing  his  death  in  the  decade 
487-77  b.  c.,  depends  on  a  correction  of  the  Sinhalese  tradition, 
which  strictly  interpreted  would  give  rather  the  date  544-3  b.  c. 
for  the  Parinirvana  of  the  Blessed  One.2  A  singularly  unhappy 
attempt  has,  indeed,  recently  been  made  to  resuscitate  the  tradi¬ 
tional  date,  based  on  the  absurd  suggestion  that  there  exist  actual 
portrait  statues  of  the  Cai9unaga  dynasty  and  an  implausible 
interpretation  of  an  inscription  of  Kharavela  of  Kalinga.3  But  a 
more  serious  difficulty  inevitably  suggests  itself;  to  what  extent 
can  we  trust  the  tradition  of  the  Pali  Canon  which  makes  the 
Buddha  contemporaneous  with  Ajatasattu,  apart  from  the  question 
of  the  true  date  of  that  monarch  ?  Is  it  not  possible  that  the  syn¬ 
chronism  is  fictitious,  a  view  which.  w®uld  rid  us  of  the  unpleasant 
spectacle  of  the  Buddha  conversing  amicably  with  a  parricide? 
We  have,  of  course  in  the  Upanisads  the  name  of  Yajhavalkya 
associated  with  that  of  Janaka  of  Videha,  and  no  one  probably 
would  care  to  insist  on  the  contemporaneity.  We  have,  moreover, 
some  positive  evidence  of  confusion  in  the  records,  for  the  history 
of  Jainism  renders  it  probable  that  Mahavlra  died  in  468  b.  c.,4 
that  is,  after  the  death  of  the  Buddha,  while  the  Canon5  is 
absolutely  clear  in  asserting  that  Mahavlra  died  in  the  Buddha’s 
lifetime.  This  is  one  of  many  inconsistencies  and  errors  in  the 
canonical  statements,6  and  there  is  thus  justification  for  the  doubt 
expressed  by  inquirers  so  different  as  Franke  and  de  la  Vallee 
Poussin  as  to  the  date  of  the  Buddha,  though  the  case  against  the 
traditional  date  is  insufficient  to  justify  its  rejection  out  and  out.7 

1  Cf.  Franke,  ZDMG.  Ixix.  456;  Poussin,  Boudclhisme,  p.  47,  n.  2. 

2  See  e.g.  Fleet,  JRAS.  1912,  pp.  239  ff.  Rhys  Davids  (CHI.  p.  172)  shows 
prudent  reserve. 

3  Jayaswal,  JBORS.  iv.  364  ff.  ;  v.  88  ff  ;  see  R.  Chanda,  IA.  xlviii.  25  ff.  ; 
214  ff . ;  R.  C.  Majumdar,  ibid.,  29  ff .  ;  187  ff.  ;  K.  S.  8ankara  Aiyar, 

I A  xlix.  43  ff. 

4  See  Charpentier,  IA.  xli.  118  f.,  125  f.,  167  f .  ;  CHI.  i.  156;  Jacobi, 
SBE.  XLV.  xiii.  ff. 

6  DN.  iii.  117,  209  f. ;  MN.  ii.  243  f. 

6  Admitted  even  by  so  convinced  a  believer  as  Winternitz,  Ind.  Litt.  ii. 
360.  Cf.  Barth,  RHR.  xlii.  77  ;  Franke,  YOJ.  xxiv.  1  ff.  ;  ZDMG.  Ixiii.  8  ff. 

7  The  alleged  relics  of  the  Buddha  in  the  Piprahva  Stupa  and  in  a  casket 
of  Kaniska  (see  ref.  in  Franke,  DN.  p.  254,  n.  2  ;  JRAS.  1909,  pp.  1056  ff.) 
do  not  help  to  establish  either  his  date  or  reality,  for  the  invention  of  relics 
is  world-wide. 
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THE  SOURCES  AND  LIMITS  OF  KNOWLEDGE 

1.  Authority,  Intuition ,  and  Reason 

When  weave  asked  to  treat  Buddhism  as  a  rationalism,  it  is  well 
to  remember  that  in  the  words  of  Kern,1 2  ‘  Buddhism  is  professedly 
no  rationalistic  system,  it  being  a  superhuman  ( uttarimanussa ) 
L|iw,  founded  upon  the  decrees  of  an  omniscient  and  infallible 
Master.’  It  is  characteristic  that  in  the  Bhabru  edict  Asoka 
commits  himself  to  the  assertion  that  whatever  has  been  said  by  the 
Blessed  Buddha  is  well  said  ;  the  same  sentiment  is  preserved  in 
a  passage  of  the  Anguttara  Nihaya 2  where  the  Buddha  appears  as 
the  granary  whence  men  bring  every  good  word.  The  Kevaddha 
Sutta  neatly  emphasizes  the  supreme  authority  of  the  Buddha  ; 
the  searcher  after  the  truth  appeals  successively  to  the  various 
ranks  of  gods  to  learn  the  answer  to  his  inquiry  where  the  four 
great  elements  cease  ;  the  Great  Brahma  himself  censures  his 
folly  in  seeking  him,  ignoring  the  Buddha,  and  the  Buddha  him¬ 
self  gently  rebukes  the  penitent  inquirer.  Yet  again  the  Buddha 
contrasts  himself  in  his  embracing  wisdom  with  other  teachers, 
who  are  likened  to  the  blind  men  whom  a  king  bade  describe  an 
elephant,  and  who  gave  accounts  of  the  monster  based  on  the 
partial  knowledge  attained  by  contact  with  a  portion  only  of  the 
quadruped.3  The  Blessed  One  can  never  lie,  though  the  sky  fall 
and  the  earth  mount  to  the  heaven.4 

The  Buddha  is  the  ultimate  source  of  all  true  knowledge  and 
of  salvation,  for  his  doctrine,  we  must  remember,  is  not  delivered 
for  the  sake  of  imparting  knowledge  on  its  own  account,  but  as 
a  remedy  against  the  pain  of  life,  which  is  inevitably  miserable. 

1  Ind.  Buddh.,  p.  50.  See  Poussin,  Bouddhisme ,  pp.  130  ff.  ;  JRAS.  1902, 
pp.  363  ff.  ;  JA.  1902,  ii.  252  f. 

2  iv.  163  f.  ;  Smith,  Asoka,  p.  154.  3  Uduna,  p.  68  ;  SBB.  ii  187. 

4  Divyuvadana,  p.  272;  p.  174. 
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Hence  the  importance  attached  in  the  Canon  to  the  decision  of 
the  Buddha,  tardily  arrived  at,  on  the  direct  intercession  of 
Brahma  himself,  to  make  known  his  doctrine  to  the  world  instead 
of  passing  into  Nirvana,  and  leaving  the  world  without  a  saviour. 
From  the  Buddha  and  his  succession  of  disciples  the  essential 
knowledge  comes  ; 1  the  doctors  of  the  school  carry  weight,  not 
on  their  own  merits,  but  because  they  expound  the  words  of  the 
Buddha  ;  even  in  the  later  school  of  the  Mahayana  the  doctrine 
persists  :  their  greatest  teacher  Nagarjuna 2  claims  our  respect 
because  the  Buddha,  five  centuries  before,  i^rophesied  his  advent 
and  his  ability  to  teach,  and  all  that  is  true  in  our  age  can  be 
traced  to  the  utterances  of  the  Buddha,  as  in  other  ages  to  the 
words  of  other  Buddhas.  It  is  in  harmony  with  this  that  the 
later  texts3  at  any  rate  recognize  that  the  individual  Buddhas, 
who  appear  at  the  time  when  the  law  of  the  Buddha  is  not 
preached  and  the  community  is  dissolved,  obtain  their  knowledge, 
not  by  their  own  unaided  intuition,  but  through  recollection  of 
the  teaching  of  a  Buddha  heard  by  them  in  a  previous  birth  when 
a  Buddha  was  in  existence. 

A  disciple,  therefore,  who  seeks  to  become  a  Buddhist  cannot 
attain  his  end,  unless  he  has  the  necessary  faith  as  an  indispensable 
preliminary.  He  must  believe  that  the  Buddha  is  indeed  fully 
enlightened,  the  teacher  of  gods  and  men,  the  exalted  and 
awakened  one  ;  that  the  truth  has  been  proclaimed  by  the  Buddha, 
of  advantage  in  this  world,  passing  not  away,  welcoming  all,  and 
to  be  attained  by  the  wise  each  for  himself ;  and  that  the  Order 
of  the  Buddha  is  worthy  of  honour,  gifts,  and  reverence,  is  the 
sowing  ground  of  merit  for  the  world,  and  is  possessed  of  the 
virtues  praised  by  the  wise,  untarnished  by  desire  of  future  life  or 
by  belief  in  the  efficacy  of  outward  acts  and  conducive  to  con¬ 
centration  of  the  heart.4  Faith  is  the  root  of  correct  knowledge  ; 
man  does  not  think  out  the  doctrines  of  the  Buddha  by  the 
independent  light  of  reason  ;  he  must  hear  them  taught  and 
explained.  Faith  is  the  means  by  which  a  man  may  cross  the 

1  BCAP.,  p.  431  ;  MKV.,  p.  268. 

2  MA.,  p.  76  ;  Watters  On  Yuan  Chwang,  ii.  204  ;  Ui,  VP.,  p.  48,  n.  3. 

3  MA.  in  Poussin,  p.  135,  n.  1.  4  DN.  ii.  93. 
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depths  of  the  river  of  existence  to  the  safety  of  Nirvana;1  the 
teaching  of  the  Buddha  saves  him  who  has  faith,  but  destroys  the 
faithless,  2  a  reflection  which  may  have  strengthened  the  Buddha 
in  his  hesitation  to  preach  the  truth  to  a  world  which  would 
probably  be  unable  to  comprehend  it. 

There  is  indeed  some  place  for  the  operations  of  reason ; 
Kumar il a 3  asserts  with  perfect  truth  that  the  teaching  of  the 
Buddha  is  supported  by  reasoning.  The  Buddha’s  miracles  are 
rather  an  adornment  of  his  discourses  than  an  essential  method 
of  proselytism  ;  the  logicians  found  or  invented  a  Sutra  bidding 
men  test  the  law  as  gold  by  fire.  In  point  of  fact  the  Suttas  are 
not  couched  in  the  form  of  an  apocalypse ;  the  Buddha  is  repre¬ 
sented  often  as  reasoning  in  a  more  or  less  Socratic  manner,  and 
in  inducing  his  interlocutor  insensibly  to  adopt  a  view  essentially 
different  from  the  starting-point  of  ordinary  belief,  yet  attained 
without  any  violent  breach  of  continuity ; 4  indeed  the  Buddha 
seems  at  times  perilously  complacent  to  vulgar  error  in  his  teach¬ 
ing.  He  insists  that  his  disciples  should  acknowledge  that  they 
have  not  accepted  views  from  respect  for  hinj,  but  have  by  them¬ 
selves  attained  full  understanding  of  the  topic  ; 5  the  Buddha’s 
teaching,  therefore,  appears  as  the  occasion,  but  not  as  the  cause 
of  the  knowledge,  which  develops  within  each  hearer,  brought 
into  efficacy  by  the  suggestion  of  the  master’s  discourse.  Thus, 
happily  enough,  is  a  bridge  built  between  the  final  authority  of 
the  Buddha  and  the  demand  of  the  individual  for  respect  to  his 
intellectual  independence.  The  individual  again  has  another  mode 
of  testing  the  value  of  the  Buddha’s  teaching  ;  its  end  is  freedom 
from  desire  ;  the  Buddha  himself  in  the  night  when  he  gained 
enlightenment  experienced,  with  his  development  of  insight  into 
the  truths  of  pain,  its  cause,  its  end,  and  the  means  to  its  cessation, 
the  realization  of  freedom  from  the  bonds  of  desire.  He  is 
omniscient  and  he  himself  claims  to  be  completely  free  from  fault, 
one  in  whom  no  blemish  can  be  found.0  The  disciple  has  the 

1  Mil.,  p.  36;  it  ranks  in  AN.  iii.  21  with  intuition  (contra  SBE.  xxxv. 
56,  n.  1)  ;  Beckli,  Buddhismus,  ii.  22  If. 

2  Cited  in  Sumang.,  p.  31.  3  TV.,  p.  117. 

4  Cf.  SBB.  iv.  168  ;  Beckh,  Buddhismus,  i.  103  ff. 

6  MN.  i.  265.  6  AN.  iv.  82. 
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same  means  of  testing  the  value  of  the  Buddha’s  teaching;1  he 
realizes,  as  he  appreciates  and  accepts  it,  assimilating  it  as  part  of 
his  own  stock  of  ideas,  that  he  is  attaining  the  freedom  from  desire 
which  is  the  means  to  the  final  cessation  of  pain. 

It  must,  however,  be  admitted  that  the  possibility  of  human 
knowledge  by  no  means  equals  that  of  the  knowledge  of  the 
Buddha.  ‘If  there  are  depths  which  his  wit  cannot  sound’,  the 
RatnaMta 2  tells  us,  ‘  he  does  not  in  this  case  deny  ;  for  he  feels, 
“Here  the  Tathagata  alone  is  my  witness,  the  Tathagata  knows, 
I  do  not  know  ;  boundless  is  the  enlightenment  of  the  Buddhas.”’ 
It  is  no  disgrace  to  say  that  one  admits  something  by  faith  ; 3  if 
it  is  one’s  duty  to  understand  and  appreciate  the  intelligible  parts 
of  the  doctrine  taught,  it  is  equally  incumbent  to  accept  the 
other  portions,  recognizing  that  they  fall  within  the  domain  of 
the  Buddha  and  not  of  the  individual.4  There  are,  it  must  be 
added,  vast  tracts  on  which  investigation  is  forbidden  by  the 
Buddha,  on  the  score  that  it  does  not  lead  to  salvation,  including 
no  less  a  question  than  the  nature  of  the  action  of  Karman  itself.5 
Nor  is  it  permissible  for  any  one  to  interpret  at  pleasure  the 
sacred  texts  ;  their  interpretation  is  handed  down  in  the  authori* 
tative  tradition  of  the  teachers  of  the  school. 

Strictly  speaking,  therefore,  the  way  seems  closed  to  indepen. 
dence  of  thought,  and  authority  dominates  the  field.  Needless  to 
say,  the  Buddhists  were  as  little  willing  as  other  Churchmen  to 
permit  their  thought  to  remain  in  effective  bondage,  and  diverse 
methods  of  circumvention  were  available.  Granted  that,  strictly 
speaking,  the  word  of  the  Buddha  must  be  found  in  the  Sutra 
and  the  Vinaya  and  be  in  accord  with  the  law  or  norm,  it  is 
possible  to  extend  its  comprehension.  A  good  word  may  be 
defined  as  possessing  four  characteristics ; 6  it  is  well  said, 
conforms  to  salvation,  pleasant  and  true  as  opposed  to  the  opposites 
of  these,  and  such  a  word  by  its  intrinsic  merit  may  be  assumed 
to  be  spoken  by  the  Buddha,  despite  the  fact  that  no  text  contain- 

1  MN.  ii.  173.  2  <?.,  p.  55.  ®  AN.  iv.  82. 

4  BSB.  I.  xviii;  MSA.  i.  12. 

6  Cf.  AN.  ii.  80;  DN.  iii.  138;  Mil.,  p.  189;  MA.  vi.  42. 

6  Suttanipata,  p.  78. 
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ing  it  is  available.  Hence  we  read 1  that  anything  that  is  well 
said  is  a  word  of  the  Buddha,  and  its  characteristics  are  given  as 
four ;  it  refers  to  truth,  not  to  untruth  ;  to  the  law,  not  to  the 
non-law  ;  it  lessens  sin,  not  increases  it ;  it  shows  the  advantages 
of  Nirvana,  and  does  not  indicate  those  of  continued  rebirth. 
The  change  of  view  is  characteristic  ;  originally  the  word  of  the 
Buddha  was  the  norm,  and  hell  the  fate  of  him  who,  when  the 
lion  voice  uttered  its  decrees,  had  the  temerity  to  disbelieve  the 
Buddha’s  superhuman  knowledge,  and  to  think  that  his  norm  was 
founded  on  dialectic,  accompanied  by  reasoning  or  experience, 
made  of  individual  intuition.2  The  new  attitude  does  not  con¬ 
tradict  the  old  ;  the  word  of  the  Buddha  remains  authoritative, 
but  we  are  entitled  to  treat  as  the  word-  of  the  Buddha  every 
teaching  which  conforms  to  the  essential  characteristics  of  his 
teaching.  The  logic  is  sound  enough  ;  granted  that  the  Buddha’s 
word  has  the  extraordinary  virtue  of  leading  to  salvation,  and  that 
this  is  a  unique  quality,  it  does  follow  that,  if  we  can  ascertain 
the  characteristics  of  his  utterances,  such  other  sayings  as  possess 
these  characteristics  must  be  his,  though  not  contained  in  the 
canonical  records.  Obviously  these  records  neither  are,  nor  pretend 
to  be,  complete  accounts  of  all  the  declarations  of  a  generation  of 
active  instruction  to  very  diverse  audiences.  Again,  we  must 
allow  for  the  fact  that  the  Buddha  even  in  the  Suttas  shows 
a  clear  willingness  to  accommodate  his  views  to  the  opinions  of  his 
interlocutors  ;  he  is  the  physician,  whose  aim  is  to  heal,  and  who, 
accordingly,  is  most  anxious  to  find  the  best  means  of  effecting 
this  result,  and  does  not  concentrate  his  attention  on  the  precise  and 
absolute  value  of  the  means  in  themselves,  a  conception  which 
later  in  the  Mahayana  appears  in  full  development  in  the  doctrine 
of  the  two  forms  of  truth.3 

The  texts  themselves  clearly  demand  the  exercise  of  reason  ;  it 
is  necessary  doubtless  to  regard  the  letter,  nor  must  a  teacher  be 
hastily  accused  of  subordinating  the  sense  to  the  literal  meaning.4 
But  mere  reading  of  the  text  is  far  from  sufficient ;  the  law  is 
a  doctrine  which  must  be  understood,  just  as  a  serpent  must  be 

1  9.,  p.  15;  BCAP.  ix.  43.  2  MN.  i.  71  ;  cf.  SN.  iii.  103. 

3  Cf.  ^ankara,  BS.  ii.  2,  18;  SDS.  cli.  ii ;  below,  ch.  ix.  §  1.  4  9.,  p.  96. 
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handled  with  skill  lest  it  slay  the  holder.  To  dispute  on  words 
is  an  error  and  a  waste  of  energy,  and  it  is  essential  to  distinguish 
between  those  pronouncements  which  are  complete  and  explicit, 
and  those  which  are  made  for  a  special  occasion,  and  cannot  be 
taken  as  adequate  unless  understood  in  regard  to  the  special 
subject  matter  involved.1  The  context  of  passages  must  be 
considered  as  well  as  the  mere  words.  Even  then  doubt  may 
arise,  and  there  is  scriptural  authority  to  make  it  clear,  as  is 
asserted  in  the  Mahay  ana  in  categoric  terms,  that  there  is  no 
binding  value  in  the  interpretation  of  any  teacher  ;  the  Buddha  in 
his  own  time  had  to  complain  that  there  were  those  who  cherished 
texts  composed  by  poets  and  other  men  of  letters  to  the  neglect 
of  the  profound  doctrines  of  the  Buddha,  superhuman,  and  con¬ 
secrated  to  the  doctrine  of  the  void.2  But,  if  no  teacher  is 
authoritative,  there  must  still  be  some  final  authority,  and  that 
authority  must  lie  in  the  law  or  norm  itself,  or,  regarded  from 
another  point  of  view,  in  reason  which  alone  under  these 
circumstances  can  decide  what  the  law  is.  There  are  of  course 
narrow  limits  to  the  autonomy  of  the  reason  ;  the  Buddha  tolerates 
no  heresy  ;  ‘  can  a  man,  dominated  by  passion,  go  beyond  the 
teaching  of  the  master?’  is  his  crushing  rebuke  to  the  monk 
who  sought  to  penetrate  a  veil  which  he  had  declined  to  lift.3 
The  reasoner  must,  therefore,  see  that  his  views  conform  to  the 
law,  or  he  will  be  guilty  of  the  crime  of  the  arch-traitor  Devadatta. 
But  this  does  not  exclude  expert  interpretation  of  the  law,  nor 
even  the  assertion  that  such  and  such  texts,  which  are  inconvenient, 
are  lacking  in  authenticity,4  though  such  a  contention  is  rare, 
doubtless  because  of  the  rule  governing  Buddhist  controversy, 
which  aims  at  achieving  results  on  the  ground  of  arguments 
based  on  beliefs  accepted  by  both  parties  to  the  controversy. 

But  the  place  available  for  the  exercise  of  discursive  reasoning 
is  also  limited  by  a  further  consideration.  The  Buddha  in  the 
Suttas  reasons  indeed,  and  instructs  by  analogy  and  parable  and 
simple  inductive  argument,  but  it  is  not  claimed  that  he  attained 

1  MN.  ii.  240;  MIvV.,  pp.  41,  n.  1  ;  44,  276,  597  :  nilarlha  and  neydrtha. 

2  BSB.  I.  xvii ;  SN.  ii.  267.  3  SN.  iii.  103. 

4  Cf.  Minayeff,  Recherches,  pp.  221  f.  ;  Poussin,  JA.  1902,  ii.  251. 
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his  saving  insight  by  this  means,  and  still  less  that  the  insight 
itself  consists  of  any  such  reasoning.  The  Buddha  attains 
enlightenment  in  a  complete  intuition,  the  fruit  of  a  long  process 
in  which  he  has  overcome  all  form  of  empiric  knowledge,  and  the 
way  of  intuition  lies  open  for  the  disciple,  and  indeed  must1  be 
followed  if  the  end  is  to  be  attained.  Hence  it  is  essential  and 
proper  to  develop  the  capacity  for  winning  such  visions,  and  this 
is  and  must  be  a  matter  for  individual  experience,  and  in  it  the 
autonomy  of  the  individual  successfully  emerges  from  the  con¬ 
straint  of  authority  in  an  experience  which  is  essentially  ineffable, 
however  real  it  may  be  to  him  who  experiences  it. 

2.  Agnosticism 

Of  the  individual  traits  of  the  teaching  of  the  Buddha  none  is 
really  more  assured  than  his  definite  insistence  on  the  limits  to 
the  investigation  of  reality  which  are  imposed  on  his  disciples. 
The  one  aim  which  he  sets  himself  is  to  make  an  end  of  pain  or 
ill  for  the  individual  who  is  willing  to  accept  his  teaching,  and  he 
reserves  to  himself  the  absolute  right  to  decide  what  matters  are 
profitable  to  the  attaining  of  this  end.  He  makes  no  promise  to 
a  disciple  to  teach  him  anything  save  what  tends  to  the  final  end  ; 
he  is  a  physician  to  heal  a  wound,  who  has  no  need  and  no  time 
to  answer  such  foolish  questions  as  those  affecting  the  personality 
of  him  who  inflicted  the  injury  or  the  kind  of  missile  with  whiyh 
he  worked  his  evil  will.2  The  Brahmajala  Sutta"  gives,  under  the 
fallacious  guise  of  an  enumeration  of  existing  doctrines  which  the 
Buddha  rejects  as  of  final  authority,  a  list  of  sixty-two  views 
which  are  laid  aside  as  matters  beyond  the  limits  of  legitimate 
research. 

The  first  groups  of  these  consist  of  eternalists, 4  teachers  who 
believe  in  the  eternity  of  the  soul  and  of  the  world,  induced  to 
this  conviction  in  the  first  three  cases  by  memories  of  former  births, 
extending  for  periods  reaching  in  the  last  case  forty  Aeons,  and 

1  We  hear  of  persons  delivered  by  faith  alone  (AN.  i.  118  ;  PP.  iii.  3), 
but  this  is  abnormal.  Intuition  is  possible  in  early  Buddhism  without  trance; 
below,  cli.  vii.,  §  3. 

2  MN.  i.  426.  3  DN.  i.  IT  fT.  ;  cf.  below,  ch.  vii. 

4  Cf.  DN.  i.  56  ;  SutrakrldTiga,  i.  1.  1.  15,  16;  ii.  1.  21  f.  ;  Ui,  VP.,  p.  20. 
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in  the  fourth  case  by  reasoning  and  sophistry.  The  next  four 
groups  are  represented  by  those  who  maintain  that  the  soul  and 
the  world  are  partly  eternal  and  partly  not ;  the  first  of  these 
groups  arises  through  the  delusion  of  memory  of  one  who  has 
come  to  life  again  after  a  world  period  in  the  retinue  of  Brahma : 
like  Brahma  himself  he  thinks  that  Brahma  is  absolutely  the  first 
of  beings,  and  he  thinks  that  he  is  created  by  Brahma,  and,  when 
he  is  reborn  in  the  fullness  of  time  as  a  teacher  on  earth,  he  deems 
thkt  Brahma  is  eternal,  while  others  are  impermanent.  The 
second  and  third  groups  have  their  origin  in  the  memories  of 
those  teachers  who  were  once  gods  in  heaven,  but  by  moral 
defects,  love  of  pleasure  or  envy  towards  one  another,  fall  from 
their  high  estate,  and  erroneously  compare  themselves  as  im¬ 
permanent  with  the  permanent  deities  who  shared  not  their 
defects.  The  fourth  group  rely  on  reasoning  ;  the  body  and  the 
organs  pass  away,  but  the  soul  as  heart,  or  mind,  or  consciousness, 
is  abiding  amid  the  impermanence.  A  third  set  of  four  groups 
includes  those  who  by  application  of  intuitive  thought  convince 
themselves  that  the  world  is  finite,  or  infinite,  or  finite  vertically 
and  infinite  horizontally,  or  by  reasoning  conclude  that  it  is 
neither  finite  nor  infinite. 

Other  four  groups  are  formed  by  equivocators,  who  are  agnostics 
of  the  most  pronounced  sort,  and  not  merely,  like  the  Buddha, 
unwilling  to  speculate  on  certain  topics.  Their  motives  differ  ; 
some  fear  error,  and  the  remorse  arising  from  thus  hindering 
their  development ;  others  fear  to  create  the  grasping  spirit  which 
causes  rebirth  and  produces  remorse  ;  others  feel  conscious  that 
they  know  neither  good  nor  evil  and  that  they  could  not  explain 
them,  so  that  they  might  be  rebuked,  if  they  tried,  by  others,  and 
feel  remorse  ;  while  yet  others  are  simply  too  stupid.  All  agree 
in  such  answers  to  any  question  as  these :  ‘  I  don’t  take  it  thus. 
I  don’t  take  it  the  other  way.  But  I  advance  no  different  opinion. 
And  I  don’t  deny  your  position.  And  1  don’t  say  it  is  neither  the 
one  nor  the  other.’  These  fascinating  views  they  are  represented 
as  applying  impartiality  to  the  propositions  :  There  is  another 
world.  There  is  not  another  world.  There  both  is  and  is  not 
another  world.  There  neither  is  nor  is  not  another  world.  Simi- 
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larly  they  reason  on  the  interesting  question  of  the  existence,  &c.,  * 
of  chance  beings,  those  that  come  into  existence  through  former 
merit  without  the  tedious  intervention  of  human  parents  ;  of  the 
fruit  of  good  deeds  and,  last  not  least,  of  the  continued  existence 
of  the  Tathagata,  the  perfect  saint,  after  death.  Amusing  as  the 
position  is,  it  has  the  merit  of  every  appearance  of  historical 
reality  ;  Sanjaya  of  the  Belattha  clan,  appears  in  Samahhaphala 
Sutta1  as  expounding  these  precise  views,  and  the  love  of  the 
fourfold  exposition  of  possible  views  is  prominent  in  Buddhism 
itself. 

Then  come  two  groups  who  believe  in  the  fortuitous  origin  of 
the  world  and  the  soul.  Memory  again  accounts  for  the  first ; 
these  teachers  were  once  gods  in  the  form  of  unconscious  beings, 
who  fell  from  that  state  in  the  course  of  time,  when  an  idea 
occurred  to  them.  The  second  consists  of  teachers  who  reason, 
and  on  the  ground  of  their  reasonings  conclude  that  the  soul  and 
the  world  came  without  cause  into  being. 

These  eighteen  views  concern  the  past ;  the  remaining  deal  with 
the  future.  The  first  sixteen  maintain  that  the  soul,  after  death, 
does  not  suffer  decay  but  is  conscious,  and  their  divergence  of 
view  depends  on  the  point  of  the  actual  condition  of  the  soul ; 
thus  some  hold  that  it  has  form,  is  formless,  is  both,  is  neither  ; 
some  maintain  it  is  finite,  is  infinite,  both,  or  neither  ;  some  that 
it  has  one  mode  of  consciousness,  or  various  modes,  or  limited 
consciousness,  or  unlimited  consciousness  ;  some  that  it  is  alto¬ 
gether  happy,  altogether  miserable,  both  or  neither  ;  a  curious 
opportunity  of  further  enumeration  is  lost  in  the  failure  to  specify 
the  results  attained  by  combining  these  sixteen  different  views. 
Eight  groups  approve  an  unconscious  existence  after  death  for 
the  soul,  their  divisions  resting  on  the  four  possibilities  regarding 
form,  and  finite  character.  Eight  more  groups  accept  the  doctrine 
that  the  soul  is  neither  conscious  nor  unconscious  after  death, 
with  the  same  grounds  of  subdivision.  The  scholastic  character 
of  these  divisions  is  apparent  enough,  but  we  are  assured  by 
Buddliaghosa  that  the  Ajlvakas  accepted  the  conscious  survival  of 


1  DN.  i.  59 ;  Franke,  DN.,  p.  50,  n.  0. 
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a  soul  possessing  form,  while  the  Nigantlias  held  that  the  soul 
was  formless. 

Then  follow  seven  doctrines  preaching  the  annihilation  out-and- 
out  of  the  soul,  the  divergences  depending  on  the  state  of  the 
soul  when  it  is  annihilated.  The  simplest  view  is  that  the  soul 
perishes  with  the  body,  the  opinion  of  the  Carvakas  who  were 
probably  represented  by  the  Lokayatas  1  in  early  Buddhist  times.2 * 4 
In  the  next  view  the  soul  is  more  than  human,  but  possesses 
form,  belongs  to  the  sensuous  sphere  and  feeds  on  solid  food, 
though  it  is  not  perceptible  ;  this  soul  also  dies  with  the  body 
though  it  is  different  from  it.  The  next  is  a  divine  soul,  having 
form,  made  of  mind,  complete  in  all  parts  ;  the  next  one  that  has 
passed  beyond  all  ideas  of  form  into  the  realm  of  the  infinity  of 
space  ;  the  next  one  that  has  advanced  still  further  to  the  infinity 
of  consciousness  ;  the  next  one  that  has  attained  the  realm  of  no 
resistance  or  nothingness  ;  and  the  last  one  that  is  in  the  realm 
where  there  is  neither  consciousness  nor  yet  unconsciousness. 
The  division  here  is  again  scholastic  ;  the  last  four  states  are  clearly 
taken  from  the  four  Jhanas  or  conditions  of  meditation  which  are 
a  valuable  aid  on  the  path  of  Nirvana  ; the  first  three  remind  us 
faintly  of  the  first  of  the  five  divisions  of  the  soul  in  the  Taittinya 
Upanisad,  4  the  material,  the  breath,  and  the  mind  souls,  which  in 
the  Upanisad  are  followed  by  the  soul  whose  essence  is  intelligence 
and  the  inmost  soul,  which  is  pure  joy. 

The  same  scholasticism  and  desire  to  work  in  other  parts  of  the 
Buddhist  doctrine  are  seen  in  the  next  five  views,  which  hold  that 
in  this  present  world  the  living  being  can  attain  complete  salvation. 
The  first  of  these  views  is  the  Carvaka  opinion  that  in  the 
pleasures  of  the  five  senses  is  the  highest  and  only  good  that  man 
can  claim  ;  the  remaining  four  place  it  in  the  four  Jhanas  which, 
with  the  four  already  mentioned,  make  up  the  eight  perfections  or 
attainments  (, samdpatti ),  which,  if  we  may  believe  the  Jataka  com- 

1  Rhys  Davids’  view  to  the  contrary  (SBB.  ii.  1GG  f.)  is  clearly  untenable; 
cf.  below,  ch.  vii.,  §  1  ;  SntrakrtaTiga ,  ii.  1.  15  ;  Hillebrandt,  KF.,  p.  15. 

2  Supported  by  experiments  on  criminals  by  Payasi ;  DN.  ii.  382  ft'. 

"  Below,  ch.  vi.,  §  2;  cf.  the  three  in  DN.  i.  195:  material  ( oldriha ), 
made  of  mind,  immaterial  ;  Beckh,  Budclhismus  ii.  71  f. 

4  ii.  1  ff. 
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mentary,  were  constantly  practised  by  pre-Bnddbist  recluses.  In 
the  first  of  these  there  is  investigation  and  reflection  accompanied 
by  zest  and  pleasure  ;  in  the  second  zest  and  pleasure  ;  in  the 
third  pleasure  ;  and  in  the  fourth  complete  indifference,  a  state 
which  suggests  the  Nirvana,  but  is  deliberately  distinguished 
from  it,  however  evanescent  such  a  distinction  may  seem  to 
us  to  be. 

Such  are  the  views  in  which  these  speculators  are  hopelessly  en¬ 
meshed  ;  but  the  Tathagata  knows  that  these  views  thus  insisted 
upon  will  have  such  and  such  an  effect  on  the  future  condition  of 
those  that  trust  in  them.  But  he  knows  far  better  things  than 
these ;  he  understands  the  rising  and  passing  away  of  the  sensa¬ 
tions  which  create  the  craving  whence  arises  the  basis  of  becoming, 
the  harbinger  of  rebirth  with  its  attendant  results  of  death  and 
grief,  lamentation,  pain,  sorrow,  and  despair.  It  is  in  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  origin  and  end,  the  attraction,  the  danger,  and  the 
way  of  escape  from  the  six  realms  of  the  senses  that  liberation  is 
attained.  These  are  the  things,  profound,  difficult  to  realize,  hard 
to  understand,  tranquillizing,  sweet,  not  to  be  grasped  by  mere 
logic,  subtle,  comprehensible  only  by  the  wise,  which  the  Tatha¬ 
gata,  having  himself  realized  and  seen  face  to  face,  has  set  forth, 
and  it  is  concerning  these  that  they  who  would  rightly  praise  the 
Tathagata  in  accordance  with  the  truth  should  speak.  The  Tatha¬ 
gata,  we  are  bidden  to  understand,  has  complete  intuitive  know¬ 
ledge,  and  he  is  aware  that  speculation  on  these  other  matters  is 
definitely  hostile  to  the  attainment  of  liberation. 

In  the  Potthapada  Sutta  1  again  we  have  a  list  of  ten  important 
questions  which  are  left  undetermined  by  the  Buddha.  They 
raise  the  eternity  or  the  reverse  of  the  world  ;  its  finiteness  or 
infinity  ;  the  identit}7  or  difference  between  the  body  and  the  soul ; 
and  the  questions  whether  the  enlightened  man  lives  after 
bodily  death,  does  not  live,  both  lives  and  does  not  live,  and 
neither  lives  nor  does  not  live.  These  questions  are  included  in 
those  of  the  Brahmajala  save  those  concerning  the  identity  of  the 
soul  and  the  body.  Knowledge  of  these  things,  it  is  insisted, 

1  DN.  i.  187  f.  The  scholastic  takes  the  world  as  the  self,  clearly  wrongly. 
Soul  here  is  Jiva,  vital  principle. 
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does  not  tend  to  tranquillization  of  heart  or  purification  from 
lusts  or  to  Nirvana.  Such  an  attitude,  it  is  obvious,  must  raise 
controversy  and  provoke  ridicule,  and  in  the  Pasadika  Suttanta 1 
the  Tathagata  expounds,  with  special  emphasis  and  fervour,  his 
own  position  in  response  to  such  attacks,  which  are  treated  as 
taking  in  part  the  fornf  of  astonishment  that  the  Tathagata,  omni¬ 
scient  as  to  the  past,  is  less  well  informed  as  to  the  future.  On 
the  contrarj7,  the  Tathagata,  while  able  to  remember  all  the  past, 
has  enlightenment  as  to  the  future  to  the  effect :  ‘  This  is  the 
last  birth  ;  there  is  no  more  coming  to  be.’  Nor  does  the  Tatha¬ 
gata  reveal  all  that  is  past  ;  what  is  not  true,  wliat  is  not  fact, 
what  does  not  redound  to  the  good  of  mankind,  he  leaves  alone  ; 
nor  does  he  reveal  what  is  true,  what  is  fact,  but  what  does  not 
redound  to  good ;  but  he  reveals  what  redounds  to  the  benefit  of 
man  desirous  of  salvation,  both  as  regards  the  past,  the  present, 
and  the  future/  He  knows  whatever  throughout  the  world  is 
discerned,  strivep  for,  accomplished,  or  devised,  by  gods  or  men  ; 
all  that  he  spoke /between  his  enlightenment  and  his  passing  away 
was  true  ;  as  he  does  according  to  his  word,  and  his  word  is  accor¬ 
ding  to  his  going,  he  is  styled  Tathagata.2  We  must  accept, 
therefore,  from  him  the  decision  that  no  explanation  is  to  be 
given  to  a  long  series  of  issues :  Is  the  enlightened  one  existent 
after  death,  non-existent,  both  or  neither  ?  Are  the  soul  and  the 
world  eternal,  not  eternal,  both,  neither?  Are  they  self-made, 
made  by  another,  both,  or  neither,  having  come  into  existence 
fortuitously  ?  Do  these  descriptions  apply  to  pleasure  and  pain  ? 
Does  the  soul  possess  after  death  visible  form,  or  is  it  invisible, 
both,  or  neither  ?  Is  it  conscious,  unconscious,  both,  or  neither  ? 
An  important  new  reason  is  given  for  the  reticence  of  the  Buddha 
on  these  issues.  He  is  silent, 3  not  merely  because  knowledge  of 
these  matters  does  not  tend  to  Nirvana,  but  because  men  hold 
various  opinions  regarding  them.  What  perhaps  is  more  impor¬ 
tant  is  that  we  find  that  the  Buddha  admits  that  he  does  not 
reveal  the  past  even  when  true  and  in  accordance  with  fact,  when 

1  DN.  iii  134  ff. 

2  Cf.  JRAS.  1898,  pp.  103  If.  ;  865  ff.  ;  AJP.  xxxii.  205  ff.  ;  Franke,  DN. 
p.  287  ;  Eliot,  Hinduism  and  Buddhism,  i.  133,  n.  2. 

8  Uddna,  p.  11  ;  SN.  v.  437  ;  DN.  i.  179. 
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it  does  not  tend  to  edification,  and  we  are  driven  to  admit  that 
these  doctrines  may,  in  his  view,  actually  represent  the  truth 
without  being  worthy  of  exposition.  This  leads  clearly  to  the 
conclusion  that  agnosticism  in  these  matters  is  not  based  on  any 
reasoned  conviction  of  the  limits  of  knowledge ;  it  rests  on  the 
two-fold  ground  that  the  Buddha  has  not  himself  a  clear  conclusion 
on  the  truth  on  these  issues,  but  is  convinced  that  disputation  on 
them  will  not  lead  to  the  frame  of  mind  which  is  essential  for  the 
attainment  of  Nirvana. 

The  originality  of  such  a  position  is  obvious  ;  it  is  artificial  in 
a  high  degree  at  the  same  time  as  it  is  ingenious,  and  it  is  legitimate 
to  accept  this  fact  as  evidence  of  the  reference  of  the  doctrine  to 
the  Buddha  himself.  On  any  logical  basis,  of  course,  his  position 
was  easily  assailable;  he  accepted  the  impermanence  of  all  reality 
which  results  in  the  negation  of  self,  and  later  in  the  utter 
negativism  of  the  Madhyamaka  ;  on  the  other  hand,  he  believed 
in  the  doctrine  of  the  act  with  its  abiding  power  potent  to  bring 
about  transmigration,  without,  it  is  true,  the  apparatus  of  a  soul, 
and  this  doctrine,  by  insistence  on  the  mental  aspect  of  action  as 
alone  real,  leads  us  directly  to  the  idealism  of  the  Vijnanavada. 
Both  his  doctrines  are  emphatically  metaphysical,  involving  as 
difficult  and  fundamental  issues  as  any  of  those  which  he  laid  aside 
as  not  tending  to  edification,  and  it  was  inevitable  that  the  free 
play  of  reason  which  he  had  not  effectively  discouraged  would 
result  in  the  building  up  of  metaphysical  speculation  of  the  very 
kind  he  had  deprecated.  But  his  own  doctrine  is  clear,  and  we 
have  not  the  slightest  ground  to  seek  to  determine  what  were  his 
views  on  any  of  the  issues  which  he  declined  to  explain.  If  indeed 
he  had  formed  any  conclusions  on  them  at  all,  and  we  have  no 
reason  to  suppose  this  to  be  the  case  and  have  his  dying  assurance 
to  the  contrary, 1  it  is  certain  that  he  deliberately  withdrew  them 
from  publicity.  This  fact  alone  explains  how  early  in  the  history 
of  Buddhism  conflicting  views  of  great  divergence  could  arise  on 

1  DN.  ii.  100;  cf.  Mil.,  p.  144  ;  J.  ii.  221,  250.  Schrader’s  opinion  (JPTS. 
1904-5,  p.  158)  to  the  contrary  seems  unreasonable;  cf.  Jacobi,  GN.  1896, 
pp.  43  ff.  ;  contra,  Oldenberg,  Buddha 5,  p.  240  ;  Beckh,  Buddhismus,  i.  115,  120 
who  compares  rather  too  seriously  the  Kantian  antinomies.  See  Oltramare, 
Muscon ,  1916,  p.  10. 
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points  which  he  had  left  untouched  ;  the  authority  of  the  master 
forbade  effective  speculation  on  many  issues,  but  it  left  the  indeter- 
minates  ( avydlcata )  open,  and  it  was  too  much  to  expect  that  the 
self-denying  ordinance  of  the  master  would  be  respected  by  monks 
whose  mental  activity  and  independence  he  had  restricted  seriously 
in  other  regards. 


CHAPTER  III 


THE  FUNDAMENTAL  CHARACTER  OF  BEING 

Idealism ,  Negativism,  or  Realism 

It  is  a  natural  tendency  to  read  the  past  in  the  light  of  later 
developments,  and  to  seek  to  find  in  the  later  stages  of  a  doctrine 
nothing  that  was  not,  at  least  implicitly,  contained  in  it  from  the  first. 

To  this  temptation,  often  fatal  to  historical  accuracy,  Professor 
Franke  has  fallen  a  victim  in  his  able  and  fascinating  attempt 1  to 
prove  that  the  early  Buddhist  view  was,  like  that  of  the  Mahayana, 
negativist,  though  his  argument  rather  establishes,  even  taken  on 
itsown  claims,  that  the  view  was  idealistic,  with  a  tendency,  not 
wholly  conscious  or  articulate,  to  negativism.  But  the  issue  is 
vital,  and  there  is  the  authority  also  of  Kern  2  for  the  view  that 
from  the  outset  Buddhism  was  an  idealistic  nihilism  ;  there  is 
nothing  internal  nor  external  for  him  with  true  discernment,  and 
a  realization  of  non-existence  is  the  means  to  secure  a  safe  crossing 
of  the  tumult  of  life. 

All  the  world  of  appearance,  and  this  is  the  only  world 
recognized  by  the  Buddha,  the  argument  runs,  is  summed  up  by 
him  in  the  phrase  the  five  groups  of  assumption  ( upadana - 
Mhandha),  that  is,  our  coming  into  relation  with  the  apparent 
things  of  this  world  ;  this  very  phrase  shows  conclusively  that 
only  psychical  value  was  attributed  to  the  world,  and  this  con¬ 
clusion  is  confirmed  by  the  use  of  the  world  of  the  term 
Sarhkharas,  denoting  ideas  or  presentations.  Had  the  Buddha 
believed  that  there  was  anything  real  behind  the  presentations, 
he  could  never  have  committed  himself  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
Kevaddha  Sutta 3  that  all  the  great  elements  and  name  and  form 

1  KF.,  pp.  336  ff.  ;  cf.  ZDMG.  lxix.  467  ff.  ;  DN.,  pp.  307  ff. 

2  Ind.  Buddh.,  p.  50,  following  Waddell,  Buddh.  of  Tib.,  p.  384  ;  cf.  JRAS. 
1908,  p.  8S6,  n.  1  ;  Suttnnipcda,  pp.  203,  194. 

3  DN.  i.  222  f. 
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are  comprehended  in  the  intellect  of  the  Arahant,  dying  out  when 
it  does.  Name  and  form  again,  denoting  the  whole  of  the 
apparent  world,  are  made  in  the  formula  of  causation 1  to  be 
dependent  on  intellect,  from  which  they  are  produced,  and  the 
same  formula  asserts  that  existence  depends  on  assumption,  while 
the  body  elsewhere  is  expressly  declared  to  be  nothing  but  the 
groups  of  assumption.2  But  the  case  is  even  stronger  ;  if  any¬ 
thing  is  to  exist,  it  must  exist  for  a  subject,  and  the  Buddha,  by 
denying  the  existence  of  any  self,  deprives  the  appearance  of  any 
possibility  of  reality  ;  the  self  is  a  mere  idle  name,  and  one  of  the 
modes  of  furthering  liberation  is  the  consciousness  that  no  self 
exists  ( an-atta-sanna ) ;  nay  more,  we  have  the  assertion  that  even 
in  pain,  the  most  real  of  all  things  for  the  Buddha,  there  is  no 
self,  and  more  generally  all  objects  of  our  perception  are  declared 
to  be  without  a  self  ( sabbe  dhamma  anattd ).3  The  belief,  ‘  I  am  ’, 
is  a  delusion  which  must  be  laid  aside,  and  he  who  has  entered 
on  the  path  to  salvation  is  already  freed  from  the  false  belief  in 
the  existence  of  a  real  body  ( sdkkaya-ditthi ).  Form  is  nothing  but 
bounded  space.  The  Buddhist  is  bidden  to  be  guarded  as  to  the 
doors  of  sense  ;  when  he  sees  a  colour  with  the  eye,  hears  a  sound 
with  the  ear,  smells  an  odour  with  the  nose,  he  is  not  to  assume 
an  object  corresponding  to  the  sensation  (na  nimittaggahi  hoti ).4 
The  changing,  painful  character  of  existence  is  correctly  held  by 
the  Buddhists  to  be  inconsistent  with  true  reality,  and  it  is 
significant  that  the  Buddha  declines  to  discuss  the  question,  from 
the  nihilistic  point  of  view  absurd,  of  the  continued  existence  after 
death  of  the  soul,  or  the  eternity  of  the  world.  An  essential  part 
of  the  discipline  to  attain  Nirvana  consists  in  the  overcoming  of 
the  delusion  of  the  existence  of  forms  ;  in  the  Jhanas  the  expert 
attains  the  conviction  of  utter  non-existence  (akincahnd). 

Even  more  clearly  the  idea  of  negativism  is  claimed  to  exist  in 
the  Majjhima  Nikdya ;  the  every  day  man,  we  are  told,  who 
knows  nothing  of  the  law,  takes  earth  for  earth  ( samjanuti )  and 
believes  in  it  as  earth  ( mannati ),  and  so  on  with  a  wide  range  of 
terms,  including  the  four  Buddhist  Jhanas,  unity,  plurality,  and, 

1  Below,  ch.  v.  2  MN.  i.  299. 

3  DN.  iii.  243  ;  MN.  i.  228,  435-  4  DN.  i.  70. 
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last  but  not  least,  Nirvana  itself.  But  the  man  with  true 
enlightenment  thinks  very  differently ;  he  accepts  (abhijdnati) 
earth  as  earth,  Nirvana  as  Nirvana,  but  in  them  and  in  all  else  he 
does  not  believe  ( sa  nibbanam  na  mannati ).x  Or  again,  the  Buddha 
declares  that  though  he  first  appreciated  the  earth  as  earth,  yet 
when  he  recognized  that  it  was  without  the  essence  of  earth  it  ceased 
to  exist  for  him  ;  and  the  essential  condition  of  release  is  freedom 
from  the  delusion  ‘  I  am  ’,  ‘  I  shall  be  ’,  or  1 1  shall  not  be  ’  and 
ideas  regarding  the  eternity  of  the  world.  Belief  in  the  existence 
of  ideas  is  merely  a  raft  to  enable  men  to  cross  the  ocean  of  exist¬ 
ence  ;  this  accomplished,  it  should  be  cast  away  for  the  useless 
thing  it  is.2  It  is  significant  that  the  desires  are  called  empty, 
hinting  at  the  non-existence  of  the  objects  of  desire,  and  the  Maj- 
jhima  freely  contains  the  idea  of  voidness ; 3  more  important  still,  the 
Sanglti  Suttanta  of  the  Dlgha  recognizes  concentration  described 
by  three  epithets,  recognized  in  the  Mahayana,  which  may  be 
rendered  as  concentration  which  interprets  things  as  void  ( sunhato ), 
which  recognizes  no  objects  of  perception  ( animitto ),  and  which  is 
without  desire  for  such  objects  ( appanihito ) ;  the  suggestion  that 
these  three  significant  termini  have  been  interpolated  from  the 
Mahayana  in  the  Dlgha  may  safely  be  dismissed  as  wholly 
implausible.4 

The  negativism  of  the  Buddha,  therefore,  appears  in  effect  as 
the  belief  that  all  that  exists  is  unabiding  presentation,  deprived 
of  any  true  reality  through  the  absence  of  any  self,  so  that  the 
Buddha  decidedly  casts  Berkeley  in  the  shade  by  the  fervour  of 
his  scepticism.  We  cannot  deny  a  priori  the  possibility  of  so 
advanced  a  view,  but  we  are  equally  not  compelled  to  accept  it 
because  it  is  that  of  the  Mahayana  ;  the  evidence  must  be 
scrutinized  impartially  and  without  prejudice  for  or  against. 

Here  at  once  we  meet  with  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the 
suggested  interpretation  ;  the  five  Upadanakkhandha  may  more 
easily  be  rendered  as  referring  to  the  five  physical  and  mental 

1  MN.  i.  4  f.  ;  cf.  APP.,  p.  9  ;  KV.  ix.  2;  trs.,  p.  233,  n.  1. 

2  MN.  i.  329  ;  iii.  24G ;  i.  134  ( Vajracchecl ikd ,  6). 

3  ii.  261  ;  i.  297  :  sunnam  idam  attend. 

4  DN.  iii.  219  ;  cf.  Walleser,  PP.,  p.  12  ;  Dhmmnapada ,  92  lias  sunnafa 
animitto  ca. 
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constituents,  which  make  up  the  individual  such  as  Buddhism 
recognizes  it,  and  which  arise  from  grasping,  from  desire  of 
life  ;  nothing  is  thus  determined  as  to  the  nature  of  the  objects 
grasped  ;  or  in  a  slightly  different  sense  it  may  be  rendered  as 
groups  (of  objects)  after  which  there  is  grasping,  equally  in 
conflict  with  the  suggested  rendering  ;  grasping,  in  fact,  is  not  the 
subjective  creation  of  ideas,  but  the  effort  of  the  individual  to 
seize  what  he  foolishly  desires.  This  is  the  precise  sense  of  the 
doctrine  that  becoming  depends  on  grasping ;  there  is  nothing 
here  to  suggest  that  becoming  is  a  mere  fiction  of  the  mind.1 

As  little  can  we  accept  the  doctrine  that  Samkharas  denote 
ideas  or  perceptions,  which  is  supported  by  the  remarkable 
doctrine  that  in  the  first  member  of  the  formula  of  causation  we 
have  an  assertion  that  our  ideas  all  rest  upon  ignorance,  inter¬ 
preted  as  ignorance  of  the  illusory  nature  of  the  world  ;  the  last 
view  is  wholly  without  authority  in  the  Canon  ;  ignorance  which 
produces  the  Samkharas  is  ignorance  of  the  four  noble  truths  of 
pain  or  misery,  its  origin,  its  destruction,  and  the  path  for  that 
end.2  Samkhara,  like  the  Sanskrit  Samskara,  is  a  term  of  varying, 
but  consistent  and  intelligible  meaning ;  it  denotes  the  making 
ready  or  complete  something  for  an  end — an  idea  emphasized  in 
the  compound  Abhisamkhara,  and  also  the  result  of  the  activity 
when  achieved.  Hence  it  has  no  exclusive  application  to  the 
psychical  sphere  ;  the  movement  given  to  a  potter’s  wheel  is 
styled  an  Abhisamkhara  ; 3  the  wheel  rolls  on  so  long  as  the 
impression  thus  communicated  lasts.  Hence  Samkharas  may  be 
divided,  as  often,  between  those  of  the  body,  speech,  or  thought ; 
expiration  and  inspiration  are  Samkharas;4  when  the  Buddha 
decides  to  enter  Nirvana  he  lets  go  his  Ayusamkhara,6  his  dis¬ 
position  to  live,  the  motive  force  which  but  for  his  decision  would 
have  continued  to  keep  alive  his  mortal  frame  :  it  is  inconceivable 
that  nothing  more  is  meant  than  that  the  Buddha  laid  aside 

1  Cf.  Rhys  Davids,  SBB.  iii.  24;  Oldenberg,  Buddha 6,  p.  271  n.  ;  GC4A. 
1917,  p.  153  ;  below,  ch.  v.,  §  3. 

2  SN.  ii.  4  ;  MN.  iii.  17  in  no  wise  support  Franke.  Nor  is  ignorance  cosmic 
as  Beckh  ( Buddhismus ,  ii.  105)  contends. 

3  AN.  i.  112 ;  cf.  ch.  iv.,  §  3.  4  MN.  i.  301  ;  SN.  iv.  293  ;  Vibh.  135. 

6  DN.  ii.  106;  cf.  MN.  i.  295  f . ;  SN.  ii.  266;  J.  iv.  215;  SBB.  iii.  113; 
Beckh,  Buddhismus ,  i.  70,  n.  2. 
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merely  a  subjective  process.  The  same  point  arises  regarding  the 
Sariikliaras  which  affect  the  form  of  rebirth  of  the  dead  ;  a  monk 
who  forms  a  resolve  to  be  reborn  in  a  noble  family  achieves  this 
result  from  the  Sariikhara  thus  framed  ; 1  here  again  we  cannot 
believe  that  the  rebirth  is  a  pure  figment  of  the  creative  imagina¬ 
tion,  just  as  little  as  it  is  credible  that  a  man  who  has  the 
disposition  to  pay  a  visit  {garni kabhisamlth aro)  has  merely  the  idea 
of  himself  as  on  a  journey.2  Such  a  conception  is  clearly  far  from 
the  texts,  which  frankly  tell  us  that  a  man  forms  the  Sariikhara 
of  the  body  when  a  body  exists,  and  it  is  incredible  that  the  body, 
which  is  described  as  the  ancient  deed  made  ready  {abhisamldiatam) 
and  made  real  by  mental  activity  ( abliisamcetayitam ),  is  really  to  be 
understood  as  merely  the  ancient  act  conceived  or  presented  to 
consciousness  as  existing.3  The  difficulty  of  Franke’s  view  appears 
still  more  clearly  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  Saihkharas  are 
one  of  the  five  Khandas  which  constitute  the  individual  of 
Buddhism;  they  rank  alongside  of  material  form  ( rupa )  or  body, 
feeling  (vedana),  perception  {sauna),  and  intellect  or  consciousness 
vinnana),  and  there  is  clearly  no  room  here  for  the  concept  of 
ideas  ;  rather  they  are  the  dispositions  which  lead  to  rebirth, 
precisely  parallel  to  the  Sarhskaras,  which  in  the  Sariikhya  system 
represent  the  predispositions  of  the  individual  resulting  from  the 
impressions  left  by  former  thoughts  and  deeds.  In  the  chain  of 
causation  the  Sariikliaras  play  the  same  role  ;  they  are  not  the 
creation  of  ignorance  of  the  illusory  character  of  the  world  ; 
something  much  simpler  is  meant ;  by  reason  of  his  ignorance  of 
the  doctrine  of  misery  as  taught  by  the  Buddha,  the  unfortunate 
man  commits  actions  and  so  produces  dispositions  which  lead  on 
to  fresh  birth. 

Nor  is  there  any  possibility  of  giving  an  idealistic  interpretation 
to  the  derivation  in  the  chain  of  causality  of  name  and  form  from 
intellect  or  consciousness.  Here  again  we  are  confronted  with 
the  excessive  desire  to  read  idealist  tendencies  into  our  sources. 
Taken  in  themselves,  the  words  might  be  interpreted  as  an 
objective  idealism  ;  the  intellect  as  absolute  might  create  the 
whole  universe  ;  such  an  interpretation  is  impossible  for 
i  MN.  iii.  100 ;  DN.,  p.  310.  2  MV.  vi.  31.  2.  8  SN.  ii.  04  f. 
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Buddhism,  but  a  subjective  idealism  is  equally  and  ludicrously 
out  of  place  ;  the  Mahanidana  Sutta  gives  us  the  simple  sense : 
‘  Were  cognition  not  to  descend  into  the  mother’s  womb,  would 
name  and  form  become  constituted  therein  ?  ’  Moreover  it  is  the 
continuance  of  this  element  in  the  womb  which  leads  to  the 
growth  of  the  embryo,  and  its  final  birth.  We  have  here  a  crude 
enough  idea,  but  it  is  perfectly  plain  in  sense,  and  the  idealistic 
interpretation  of  Franke  is  wholly  impossible.1 

There  is  no  more  substance  in  his  other  contentions ;  to  watch 
over  the  senses  conveys  the  reality  and  danger  of  sense  impres¬ 
sions,  not  their  non-existence.  The  man  who  perceives  forms 
does  not  pay  attention  to  their  specific  peculiarities  ( nimitta ) ; 2 
that  is  a  very  different  thing  from  not  recognizing  the  existence 
of  objects  of  sense,  regarded  as  the  cause  of  our  sensations, 
a  meaning  unknown  to  nimitta  in  the  Canon.3  The  enlightened 
man  is  not  so  unwise  as  to  disbelieve  in  Nirvana,  the  final  truth  ; 
but  he  is  not  to  engage  in  idle  thought  regarding  it,  and,  if  one 
learns  to  disregard  the  earth,  it  is  only  because  one  realizes  how 
little  of  a  permanent  all  embracing  entity  it  is,  not  that  it  is  void 
of  earth  character.  It  is  perfectly  in  keeping  with  Buddhist  views 
to  deny  that  the  predicate  self  can  apply  to  pain  or  miseiy,  which 
is  the  true  sense  of  the  phrase  dulikhe  anattasahna.  The  third 
Jhana  gives  no  aid  to  the  theory ;  it  is  not  an  expression  of  the 
truth  of  reality,  but  merely  a  phase  of  meditation  in  which  the 
spirit  attains  a  condition  of  nothingness,  preparatory  to  entering 
into  a  further  state  which  is  neither  consciousness  nor  uncon¬ 
sciousness.  Nothing  can  contradict  more  effectively  the  idea  of 
the  mention  of  meditation  on  the  void,  as  meaning  the  unreality 
of  existence,  than  the  Culasunnata  Sutta  of  the  Majjhima  ; 4  the 
process  consists  of  meditation,  first  on  the  conceptions  man  and 
village,  thence  to  the  more  abstract  idea  of  the  wild,  then  to  the 
more  abstract  earth  as  such,  then  to  the  boundlessness  of  space, 

1  DN.  ii.  63 ;  Walleser  (PGAB.,  pp.  53  ff.)  converts  this  into  metaphysics 
with  the  aid  of  Schopenhauer. 

2  Cf.  KV.  x.  3,  p.  388. 

3  As  cause  even  it  is  rare  (Therag.  1100,  MN.  iii.  137  may  be  cases)  ;  Aung, 
CP.,  pp.  67,  211  ;  Oldenberg,  GGA.  1917,  p.  161.  On  the  transl.  of  MN.  i. 
329,  see  Oldenberg,  AJtind.  Prosa,  p.  44,  n.  1. 

4  No.  121  ;  cf.  also  DN.  ii.  156. 
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then  to  the  infinity  of  consciousness,  thence  to  the  sphere  of 
nothingness,  then  to  that  of  neither  consciousness  nor  uncon¬ 
sciousness,  then  to  a  concentration  which  is  without  specific 
characteristic  ( animitto ),  and  thence  to  liberation ;  in  this  state 
there  is  voidness  of  the  defilements  (asava)  of  desire,  becoming 
and  ignorance,  but  non-voidness  regarding  the  corporeal  body, 
whose  reality  thus  stands  out  in  the  clearest  way. 

The  same  frank  realism  meets  us  once  more  in  the  doctrine  of 
perception.  Already  in  the  Canon  1  the  process  of  sensation  is 
compared  with  the  rubbing  of  two  sticks  to  produce  fire,  the 
simile  clearly  applying  to  the  contact  of  the  organ  of  sense  and 
the  object.  Nor  was  this  view  abandoned  even  in  the  late 
MilindapanJia,  where  the  contact  of  the  eye  and  the  object  is 
likened  to  the  butting  of  two  rams  or  the  clashing  against  each 
other  of  cymbals.  Naive  realism  no  doubt,  but  unmistakable,  and 
the  genuineness  of  the  feeling  is  shown  by  the  effect  it  has  on  the 
doctrine  of  the  act.  The  Canon  2  no  less  than  the  Milindapanha 
admits  that  accidental  happenings  are  possible  ;  disease  and  the 
forces  of  nature  may  overwhelm  with  misfortune  a  man  who  has 
deserved  no  such  ills,  a  dogma  which  is  frankly  destructive  of  the 
full  efficacy  of  the  doctrine,  and  whose  acceptance  shows  how 
little  early  Buddhism  was  able  to  rise  above  the  simple  and 
natural  realism  of  early  thought  throughout  the  world.3 

It  is,  further,  a  misunderstanding  of  early  Buddhism  to  treat'  it 
as  regarding  everything  as  phenomenal,  whatever  its  real 
reference,  on  the  score  of  the  use  of  the  term  Dhamma  to  cover 
all  objects.  The  contention  appears  to  be  that,  because  Dhamma 
is  sometimes  used  to  denote  the  objects  of  mind  as  opposed  to  the 
objects  of  the  senses,  therefore,  when  it  appears  used  to  cover  all 
objects  or  things,  the  meaning  is  that  all  things  are  primarily  at 
any  rate  mental  data,  states,  or  phenomena.  The  conclusion  is 
wholly  impossible ;  it  is  true  that  Dhamma  is  used  of  the  data 
with  which  the  mind,  as  opposed  to  the  senses,  works,  but  it  is 
emphatically  not  used  of  the  material  on  which  the  senses  work, 

1  MN.  iii.  242 ;  Mil.,  p.  CO ;  ch.  x.  §  3. 

2  Cf.  KV.  xvii.  3;  xvi.  8;  Mil.,  pp.  135  ff.,  1*80.  KV.  xvi.  8  is  indeed 
perhaps  a  direct  denial  of  an  idealism  of  the  Andhakas  and  Sammitiyas. 

8  For  other  arguments  for  negativism,  see  below,  §  3,  ad  fin. 
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and  its  general  application  is  not  to  be  explained  by  any  theory  of 
phenomenalism  ;  as  will  be  seen,  it  may  be.  either  the  result  of 
the  natural  extension  of  a  term  in  meaning,  mental  conditions 
obviously  having  a  special  importance  in  the  eyes  of  teachers 
whose  aim  was  mental  training,  or  the  use  may  be  inherited  by 
Buddhism  from  Brahriianism,  in  which  the  way  for  it  was  certainly 
paved  in  the  Upanisads,  but  more  probably  it  is  simply  due  to 
the  fact  that  it  is  mind  that  really  knows  and  discriminates  sense 
objects.  The  generality  of  the  use  is  sufficiently  indicated  by  the 
synonimily  with  Saiiikhara,  a  term  which  includes  all  sides  of 
existence,  material  and  spiritual.1  It  is  significant  that  in  the 
first  work,  where  the  term  Dhamma  appears  used  systematically, 
the  Dhammas  as  objects  are  distinguished  as  material  ( rupino )  and 
immaterial  ( arupino ).  There  is  not  a  trace  of  a  suggestion  that 
the  different  kinds  of  matter  are  merely  ideal,  or  that  ‘  we  only 
know  of  the  elements  and  their  derivatives  as  reflected  in,  con¬ 
structed  by,  human  intelligence.’ 2 

Curiously  enough  Professor  Walleser,3  who  recognizes  that  the 
subjective  character  claimed  for  Dhamma  is  erroneous,  himself 
believes  that  early  Buddhism  accepted  the  doctrine  that  the  whole 
world,  whatever  its  transcendental  character,  as  known  by  our 
senses  is  a  product  of  consciousness.  This  doctrine  is  derived 
from  a  very  ingenious,  but  extremely  improbable,  explanation  of 
the  doctrine  in  the  chain  of  causation  that  name  and  form  depend 
on  consciousness  ( vijnana ).  Name  and  form,  it  is  claimed,  denote 
the  phenomenal  being  in  its  entirety,  as  possessed  of  qualitative 
discriminations  which  are  appreciated  by  consciousness  through 
resistance  contact  {patigha-samphassa ),  and  of  different  descriptions 
which  are  gathered  by  designative  contact  ( adhivacana-sampltassa ).4 
The  converse  doctrine,  also  canonical,  that  consciousness  depends 
on  name  and  form 5  is  explained  as  the  other  side  of  the  relation  ; 
the  empirical  consciousness  is  impossible  save  in  relation  to  an 

1  DP.  277  ff.  ;  AN.  iii.  134  ;  vi.  102  ff. ;  Oldenberg,  ZDMG.  lii.  687,  n.  2  : 
MN.  i.  228,  230  ;  SN.  iii.  132  ;  PD.,  p.  86. 

2  Psych.  Ethics,  pp.  xxxii.  ff.  ;  Buddhism ,  pp.  51  ff.  give  Mrs.  Rhys  Davids’ 
view  ;  cf.  JRAS.  1914,  p.  465. 

3  PGAB.,  pp.  33  ff.,  51  ff.,  97  ff.  His  deduction  of  idealism  from  DS., 
§§  1044  f.  ignores  the  realism  of  §  1050. 

4  DN.  ii.  62.  6  SN.  m  114> 
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object,  The  explanation  is  highly  ingenious ;  but  it  is  clearly 
contrary  to  the  obvious  meaning  of  the  terms,  and  the  role 
regularly  played  by  consciousness  and  name  and  form  in  the  chain 
of  causation.  The  distinction  of  the  two  kinds  of  contact 
mentioned  in  the  passage  of  the  Dlgha  relied  on  is  explained  for 
us  by  the  Vibhanga ,  and  Buddhaghosa,  whose  evidence  on  the 
sense  of  technical  terms  such  as  these  may  be  safely  regarded  as 
valid.  In  that  text  perception  (sauna)  is  distinguished  as  per¬ 
ception  of  resistance  (patigha),  which  is  the  case  of  ordinary  sense 
impressions  of  external  objects,  and  mental  as  perception  by  name 
as  when  one  asks  a  question  and  learns  the  thought  of  another  by 
speech.  These  two  kinds  of  contact,  says  our  passage  in  the 
Dlgha ,  can  be  explained  only  if  both  name,  i.  e.  the  spiritual 
aspect  of  the  individual,  and  form,  the  material  aspect,  exist. 
Were  there  matter  alone,  there  could  be  no  designative  cognition  ; 
if  spiritual  elements  alone,  no  resistance  cognition.  There  is, 
therefore,  nothing  whatever  here  to  suggest  that  early  Buddhism 
accepted  the  doctrine  that  ‘  die  Welt  ist  meine  Vorstellung  ’,  a 
doctrine  which  it  is  probable  they  would  have  found  it  far  from 
easy  to  comprehend;1 

A  similar  misunderstanding  of  a  passage  in  the  Ahguttara  and 
Sai'nyutta  Nikdyas  has  led  Professor  Rhys  Davids 2  to  give  credit  to 
the  doctrine  that  ‘  the  world,  as  we  know  it,  is  within  each  of  us  ’, 
being  attributed  to  early  Buddhism.  The  Buddha  is  represented 
as  saying:  ‘Verily,  I  declare  to  you,  my  friend,  that  within  this 
very  body,  mortal  as  it  is  and  only  a  fathom  high,  but  conscious 
and  endowed  with  mind,  is  the  world  and  the  waxing  thereof, 
and  the  waning  thereof,  and  the  way  that  leads  to  the  passing 
away  thereof.’  We  are  asked  to  accept  as  parallel  with  this 
Schopenhauer’s  3  saying  :  ‘  One  can  also  say  that  Kant’s  teaching 
leads  to  the  view  that  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  world  are  not 

1  A  different  version,  based  on  AKB.  50,  is  suggested  by  Poussin,  TDC., 
pp.  It),  n.  2.  22.  Denominative  contact  simply  refers  to  mind  activity  in 
assigning  names.  But  the  canonical  tradition  may  be  correct ;  SBB.  iii. 
59,  n.  1 ;  DS.,  §  4  ;  trs.,  p.  7,  n.  2. 

2  SBB.  ii.  274.  Beckli  ( Buddhismus ,  ii.  99,  102,  110,  119)  also  denies  the 
recognition  of  any  material  reality  by  Buddhism  ;  cf.  Hardy,  JRAS.  1901, 
p.  133  ;  Aung,  Compendium,  pp.  223,  255  admits  an  underlying  reality. 

s  WWV.  i.  538. 
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to  be  sought  without  but  within  us.’  Professor  Walleser 1  is  content 
to  accept  this  assertion  as  another  statement  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
fact  that  the  world  can  exist  for  a  man  merely  in  his  presentation 
of  it,  while  he  justly  denies  that  it  is  intended  to  be  a  statement 
regarding-transcendental  reality.  But  we  must  go  further;  the 
statement,  in  fact,  is  not  intended  to  be  a  deliverance  on 
metaphysics  ;  it  is  merely  an  assertion  of  the  simple  truth,  from 
the  Buddhist  point  of  view,  that  the  essential  fact  of  existence  is 
the  misery  which  affects  the  individual  and  from  which  it  is  the 
individual,  who  by  his  own  effort  in  following  the  true  path  of 
salvation,  must  work  out  his  own  destiny. 

2.  The  Impermanence  and  Misery  of  Existence 

Such  measure  of  validity  as  may  seem  to  belong  to  Professor 
Franke’s  theory  lies  precisely  in  the  fact  that  the  value  ascribed  by 
the  Buddha  to  the  things  of  the  world  of  experience  was  extremely 
low.  It  is  perhaps  a  natural  and  easy  step  to  be  led  hence  to  the 
belief  in  the  unreality  of  existence,  but  it  is  a  step  which  the 
Buddha,  it  is  clear,  never  took.  For  him  the  reality  of  existence 
was  unquestioned ;  it  was  the  deplorable  fact  of  the  misery 
prevailing,  which  led  to  his  elaboration  of  the  doctrine  of  salvation  ; 
and  to  have  adopted  the  view  of  the  unreality  of  the  misery  which 
he  sought  to  teach  men  to  escape  would  have  been  to  destroy  the 
basis  of  his  teaching,  and  to  deprive  men  of  every  incentive  for 
adopting  the  course  of  self  discipline  which  he  inculcated  with 
a  fervour  which  leaves  no  doubt,  even  through  the  formality  of  the 
Canon,  of  his  sincerity  in  his  belief  in  his  mission  of  healing  the 
wounds  of  humanity. 

We  may,  indeed,  for  once  believe  that  we  have  reached  a  doctrine 
which  goes  back  in  form  to  the  Buddha  himself,  in  the  fact  that 
his  central  teaching  is  always  represented  as  the  exposition  of  the 
four  noble  truths  of  misery,  its  origin,  its  cessation,  and  the  path 
leading  thereto.  The  parallelism  with  the  Sariikhya  and  Yoga 
division  of  topics  regarding  liberation  is  striking,  but  more  inter¬ 
esting  is  the  comparison  with  the  division  of  medical  topics  into 

1  PGAB.,  pp.  63  ff.  ;  cf.  Psych.  Ethics ,  p.  xcv. 
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disease,  origin  of  disease,  health  and  healing,  though  we  are  still 
without  proof  that  the  medical  is  the  older  application.1  Birth, 
old  age,  disease,  death,  union  with  what  is  disliked,  separation  from 
what  is  dear,  unsatisfied  desire,  and  all  the  elements  that  make  up 
the  individual  are  misery.  The  ground  of  this  judgement  is  plainly 
expressed  in  the  great  sermon  at  Benares 2  when  he  expounded 
to  his  first  disciples  the  doctrine  of  the  distinguishing  marks  of 
the  non-self.  The  five  constituents  of  the  empirical  individual, 
material  form,  perception,  feeling,  dispositions,  and  intellect  are 
each  declared  not  to  be  the  self ;  they  are  admitted  to  be  unenduring, 
and  therefore  misery  is  predicated  of  them.  Whatever  is  imper¬ 
manent  is  misery  ;  whatever  is  misery  is  not  the  self ;  whatever 
is  not  the  self  is  not  mine,  I  am  not  that,  that  is  not  myself.  The 
essence  of  impermanence  is  misery,  and  the  doctrine  is  held  so 
strongly  that  it  is  impossible  to  ignore  its  intellectual  antecedent 
in  the  doctrine  of  the  Upanisads,  which  finds  in  the  immutable  one 
absolute  the  completeness  of  bliss,  and  contrasts  with  it,  and 
therefore  casts  a  pessimistic  atmosphere  over,  the  changing 
manifold  of  the  world  of  experience.  But  the  doctrine  is  not 
a  conclusion  on  metaphysical  grounds  ;  it  is  supported  as  an 
observation  of  fact3  made  by  the  omniscient.  The  waters  of  the 
four  great  oceans  are  less  than  the  tears  shed  by  man  in  the  inter¬ 
minable  course  of.  existence  for  the  loss  of  father,  mother,  brother, 
sister,  children,  relatives,  and  goods.  The  mother  who  at  the 
burning  place  calls  in  sorrow  to  her  daughter  Jlva,  is  answered  that 
eighty-four  thousand  maidens  of  this  name  have  been  burned  at 
the  spot.  The  pains  of  birth,  of  old  age,  of  death,  of  disease,  and 
decay  are  omnipresent ;  the  merchant  strives  hard  amid  difficulties 
of  climate  to  win  wealth,  which  he  then  must  anxiously  guard 
against  the  greed  of  the  sovereign  and  the  danger  of  fire  and  water. 
To  gain  their  desires  men  commit  theft  and  murder  ;  they  pay 
penalties  of  cruel  torture  on  earth,  and  even  more  horrible  is 
their  fate  in  hells  to  come.  The  gods  share  in  the  common  lack  of 

1  YS.  comm.  ii.  15  ;  cf.  Oldenberg,.  LUAB.,  p.  329. 

2  MV.  i.  6.  38  ff.  ;  cf.  MN.  no.  35;  LUAB.,  pp.  115  ff.,  238' ff.  ;  Keith,  SS., 
pp.  13,  15  f. 

3  See  e.g.  SN.  ii.  179;  iii.  151;  i.  133;  MN.  i.  85  If.;  AN.  v.  144; 
Oldenberg,  Buddha,  Pt.  II,  ch.  i. 
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permanence ;  doubtless  they  possess  length  of  life,  like  the  gods- 
of  Empedokles,  but  they  like  men  must  bow  to  the  law  of  the  act ; 
the  merit  which  has  won  them  their  places  will  be  exhausted  and 
a  new  existence  will  begin  for  them.  It  is  difficult  to  resist  the 
impression  created  by  the  endless  repetition  of  the  idea  of  misery 
as  dominant,  expressed,  frequently  in  beautiful  form,  in  the 
stanzas  of  the  Dhammapada  and  the  Thera -  and  Therlgdthd,  that  the 
belief  in  the  misery  of  existence  was  no  product  of  dialectic,  but 
was  founded  on  the  physical  and  social  conditions  of  the  time, 
acting  on  minds  of  special  intellectual  acumen  and  sensibility. 
Another  factor,  however,  must  be  allowed  for  ;  the  opposite  side  of 
the  picture  is  the  happiness  which  is  the  lot  even  in  this  earth  of 
the  disciples  who  follow  the  path  laid  down  by  the  Buddha,  and 
it  is  but  natural  that  the  dark  side  of  life  without  this  consolation 
and  assurance  should  be  depicted  in  vivid  colours  ;  it  was  natural 
for  those  who  had  abandoned  the  lusts  of  the  senses  to  regard  the 
world  without  them  as  blazing  with  fire  and  enveloped  in  the 
smoke  of  the  burning.  But  it  would  nonetheless  be  contrary  to  all 
probability  to  minimize  the  reality  of  the  empirical  basis  of  the 
pessimism,  which  is  an  undeniable  and  essential  feature  of  the 
world  view  of  the  Canon,  although  its  darkness  is  mitigated  by 
the  fact  that  the  teaching  of  the  Buddha  offers  release  from  it.  In 
the  ultimate  issue,  it  is  true,  the  view  of  existence  as  a  whole1 
cannot  be  deemed  to  be  pessimistic,  but  all  empirical  existence  falls 
under  this  ban. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  whole  discussion  of  the  issue  of  misery 
is  based  either  on  the  preconception  regarding  the  possibility  of 
happiness  for  the  absolute  only,  or  on  empiric  observation  of  the 
actual  misery  of  existence.  There  is  nothing  in  the  Canon  to  show 
a  full  appreciation  of  the  fundamental  issue  whether  in  itself  desire 
is  pleasurable  or  painful ;  the  idea  that  the  normal  exercise  of 
activity  is  actually  pleasurable,  so  that  in  any  individual  case  the 
ordinary  life  of  man  is  made  up  in  the  main  of  pleasure,  not  pain, 
is  one  which  seems  not  to  have  occurred,  doubtless  because  the 

1  See  DP.  94,  197  ff.,  373  ;  DN.  i.  69  ff. ;  Uddna,  ii.  1  ;  SN.  iv.  126.  So 
in  the  Yoga  ;  cf.  Beckh,  Buddhismus,  ii.  90  f.,  who  justly  contrasts  the 
views  of  Schopenhauer  or  Hartmann.  The  doctrine  of  pessimism  is 
unorthodox  ;  KV.  ii.  8. 
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psychological  analysis  of  the  Buddhists  contented  itself  in  the 
general  run  with  verbal  investigations.  We  have  no  guarantee 
from  the  Buddhist  attitude  that  the  normal  judgement  of  the 
average  Indian  of  the  time,  in  the  region  where  Buddhism  arose, 
found  life  on  the  whole  unpleasant  and  the  empirical  basis  of  the 
Buddhist  view  may  well  be  denied  serious  validity.  The  philo¬ 
sophical  preconception,  however,  would  as  often  be  sufficient  to 
meet  any  questions  which  might  have  been  raised  on  this  score,  and 
doubtless  to  him  who  was  predisposed  on  logical  grounds  to  take 
a  pessimistic  view  of  the  world,  there  was  much  to  justify  the 
conclusion  that  the  life  and  aims  of  the  ordinary  unenlightened 
man  were  rather  a  pitiful  thing. 

The  impermanence  of  the  world,  which  causes  its  misery,  is 
asserted  with  as  much  emphasis  as  by  Herakleitos,  and,  as  we  have 
seen,  with  as  little  sense  of  its  unreality,  despite  the  constant 
process  of  change  which  never  ceases.  There  is  no  attempt  to 
prove  the  impermanence  of  the  universe,  and  the  Canon  does  not 
attempt  to  define  carefully  what  the  term  means ;  we  are  here  in 
the  realm  of  ordinary  common  sense ;  the  things  of  the  world  are 
obviously  evanescent,  though  they  abide  more  or  less  constant  for 
various  periods  ;  the  body  is  far  longer  enduring  than  the  actions 
of  the  mind,  and  hence  is  to  that  extent  more  like  the  true  concep¬ 
tion  of  a  self  than  any  mental  functions.1  Here  again  it  is  probable 
that  the  point  of  view  of  the  Buddha  was  strongly  influenced  by 
considerations  of  a  philosophical  character  ;  the  doctrine  of  the 
Upanisads  had  found  the  true  reality  in  an  absolute  without  change 
of  any  sort,  which  all  the  empirical  world  was  relegated  at  the 
best  to  a  secondary  and  quasi-unreal  form  of  existence,  and  its  very 
being  by  some  bold  spirits  held  to  be  doubtful.  The  Buddhist 
view  is  again  a  middle  way,  a  mediation  between  the  extremes  of 
*  All  is  ’  and  1  All  is  not  ’.  The  world  is  rather  a  constant  stream 
of  change,  an  oscillation  between  existence  and  non-existence, 
according  as  regards  the  matter  of  the  spirit  to  a  causal  law,  but  in 
other  matters  largely  accidental.  We  cannot  hold  that  the  essence 
of  the  world  process  was  the  law  of  causality,2  not  merely  because, 

1  SN.  ii.  94  ;  cf.  KV.  xxii.  8.  See  below,  ch.  ix,  §  2. 

8  Walleser,  PGAB.,  p.  60,  n.  1.  Rhys  Davids,  (SBB.  ii.  1)  makes  the  chain 
of  causation  pre-Buddhist.  ’>  * 
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as  Professor  Oldenberg  has  recognized,  such  a  concept  is  not  in 
accord  with  Buddhist  tendencies  of  thought,  but  because  the  Canon 
does  not  extend  the  rule  of  the  formula  of  causation  beyond  the 
sphere  of  psychic  events.  What  is  asserted  1  as  a  universal  law  is 
that  all  forms  of  existence  are  impermanent ;  the  Samkharas  or  the 
Dhammas, — the  terms  come  to  be  used  practically  as  identical — 
covering  the  material  no  less  than  the  psychical  world,  are  without 
self,  perishing,  and  full  of  misery. 

The  process  of  impermanence  is  eternal,  one  might  expect  the 
Canon  to  say,  but  on  this  point  we  are  confronted  with  the  doctrine 
that  it  is  not  a  matter  for  us  to  inquire  into  whether  there  is  any 
beginning  in  time  of  the  world  or  again  any  end,  just  as  we  may 
not  know  whether  there  are  limits  in  space  to  the  extension  of  the 
universe.  We  are  reminded  once  more  of  the  narrow  and  severely 
practical  basis  of  the  Buddhist  outlook  on  existence ;  all  that  we 
know  or  are  to  be  allowed  to  know  is  that  we  live  in  an  existence 
of  constant  change  which  essentially  brings  with  it  misery,  and 
the  one  path  of  liberation  is  to  obtain  freedom  from  any  part  or 
share  in  this  existence  of  unrestful  change.  If  ‘  ultimate  reality 
and  “  our  supreme  and  vital  need  ”  is  no  fixed  basis,  nor  moveless 
central  stand,  but  throbbing  energies  whirling  in  ordered  rhythm, 
whether  of  solar  systems  or  of  our  own  hearts  and  intelligencies, 
the  consciousness  of  a  dynamical  order  replacing  that  of  a  statical 
order;  a  Way  of  life  which  like  the  spinning  globe,  bears  us 
forward  on  its  bosom,  more  swiftly  than  we  can  journey  on  it ;  so 
that  beyond  our  best  there  ever  rises  a  better  hope  ’,  then  surely 
there  is  no  greater  travesty  of  facts  than  to  say  2  that  such  seems 
to  be  the  end  and  outcome  of  Buddhist  philosophy. 

1  AN.  i.  286;  SN.  ii.  25;  DN.  ii.  198.  A  philosophy  must  be  judged  by 
what  it  asserts,  not  by  what  it  implies  to  modern  thought.  That  Buddhism 
accepts  uniformity  of  nature  even  in  the  psychic  sphere  is  absolutely  denied 
in  KV.  xxi.  7,  8,  against  Andhakas  and  Uttarapathakas.  Magic  potency 
is  allowed  to  thwart  natural  law  ;  xi.  5  ;  xxi.  4. 

2  Mrs.  Rhys  Davids,  Buddhism ,  pp.  246,  247.  The  relevancy  of  the  com¬ 
parison  of  Buddhist  views  of  cause  with  those  of  Demokritos  (pp.  46  f.,  99, 
101)  appears  wholly  lacking;  the  latter  believed  in  material,  not  psychic 
causes,  the  former  deals  with  the  latter.  Buddhism  has  no  interest  in 
science  or  the  world  of  nature  ;  it  aims  at  effacing  natural  desire  by  a  narrow 
mental  culture,  which  stigmatizes  the  essential  bond  of  family  life  as  a  base 
hindrance  ( Uddna ,  i.  8). 
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3.  The  Absolute  and  Nirvana 

The  emphasis  laid  by  Buddhism  on  the  impermanence  and  non¬ 
substantiality  of  the  world  is  plainly  in  harmony  with  the 
depreciation  of  all  empirical  existence  by  the  thinkers  of  the 
Upanisads  who  exalted  the  permanence  of  the  one  absolute.  The 
question,  therefore,  inevitably  presents  itself  whether  the  Buddhist 
condemnation  of  the  world  of  experience  stands  on  the  same  basis 
or  whether,  as  at  first  sight  appears  the  case,  the  condemnation 
survived,  and  was  even  emphasized  from  the  period  of  earlier 
thought,1  but  the  ground  of  that  depreciation  was  abandoned, 
presumably  as  a  matter  incapable  of  proof,  and  therefore  a  mere 
idle  speculation  of  constructive  imagination. 

It  is  noteworthy  on  examination  to  find  that  in  the  great  sermon 
at  Benares  on  the  characteristics  of  that  which  is  not  the  self,  the 
doctrine  extends  emphatically  to  deny  the  permanence  as  existent 
of  all  empirical  things  ;  it  does  not,  in  point  of  fact,  deny  in  ex¬ 
press  terms  that  there  may  exist  another  realm  of  existence  which 
is  exempt  from  empirical  determination,  and  which  therefore 
might  be  regarded  as  absolutely  real.  Whether  such  a  realm  does 
exist  arises  in  a  concrete  form  for  Buddhism  in  the  shape  of  the 
issue  as  to  the  fate  of  the  enlightened  man  on  the  passing  away  of 
his  physical  life.  Nirvana,  there  is  no  doubt,  can  be  attained  and 
normally  is  attained  before  the  bodily  death'of  the  sage  ;  it  brings 
with  it  happiness  of  the  highest  order,2  and  inspires  the  poetry  of 
many  of  the  stanzas  of  the  Thera-  and  Thengathds.  But,  when 
the  bodily  apparatus  ceases  to  operate,  what  is  the  condition  of  the 
enlightened  one  ?  Are  we  to  believe  that  at  this  stage  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  the  enlightened  one  ceases,  as  is  the  view  which  appeals  to 
modern  rationalism?  Or  does  the  Parinirvana  mean  the  final 
severance  of  connexion  with  the  world  of  experience,  and  the 
enjoyment  of  another  sphere  of  existence  which  is  true  reality, 
and  accordingly  exempt  from  possibility  of  explanation  by  empirical 
descriptions  ?  The  problem  of  the  continued  existence  of  the 

1  Cf.  below,  ch.  vii.,  §  2. 

2  It  is  accompanied  by  consciousness  of  the  destruction  of  existence  and 
rebirth  ;  DN.  i.  84  ;  Beckh,  Buclclhismus ,  ii.  112  ff. 
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Tathagata  after  death  is  in  the  ultimate  issue  the  same  as  the 
problem  of  the  existence  of  a  true  self ;  if  such  exists,  then  the 
enlightened  one  must  necessarily,  as  the  highest  product  of  the 
world,  be  the  possessor  of  such  a  self. 

The  answer  given  by  the  Buddha  in  the  Canon  is  clear  enough  ; 
it  is  a  definite  relegation  of  the  issue  to  the  sphere  of  the  indeter- 
minates,  marking  the  issue  as  one  on  which  the  master  has  not 
thought  right  to  declare  any  doctrine.  When  Yacchagotta1  asks 
the  Buddha  if  the  self  exists,  the  latter  remains  silent  and,  ques¬ 
tioned  by  Ananda  as  to  the  cause  of  this  reticence,  explains  his 
reasons  convincingly  enough.  To  assert  the  existence  of  the  self 
would  be  understood  as  acceptance  of  the  adherents  of  the  per¬ 
manent  self  of  the  Upanisad  type  ;  to  deny  the  self  would  be  to 
approve  the  doctrine  of  those  who  believe  that  the  self,  without 
purification  to  ensure  liberation,  does  not  on  death  transmigrate 
but  is  utterly  destroyed.  Again,  to  assert  the  existence  of  the 
self  would  certainly  not  have  lead  Yacchagotta  to  accept  the 
essential  doctrine  that  all  the  empirical  world  is  essentially  not- 
self,  while  to  deny  it  would  have  thrown  him  into  confusion  :  1  My 
self,  did  it  not  previously  exist?  Now  it  exists  no  more.’  The 
reasons  are  essentially  pragmatic,  but,  even  if  we  may  feel  that  in 
such  a  passage  the  idea  is  hinted  at  that  the  true  answer  implies 
the  negation  of  an  absolute,  it  is  perfectly  obvious  that  we  have 
no  right  to  go  beyond  the  plain  assertion  of  the  text  as  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  Buddha.  We  have  the  same  doctrine  expressed 
with  much  force  in  the  Malunkyaputta  dialogue  of  the  Majjhima 
NiMya ,2  where  the  disciple  very  energetically  presses  the  Buddha 
to  answer  the  puzzles  of  the  limits  of  the  world  in  space  and  time 
and  the  continued  existence  of  the  enlightened  man  after  death. 
The  Buddha’s  refusal  is  perfectly  categoric  ;  he  insists  that  he 
made  no  undertaking  to  instruct  his  disciples  in  these  matters. 
He  is  instead  a  physician  who  gives  such  instruction  as  leads  to 
the  freeing  of  man  from  bondage,  and  information  on  the  points 
in  question  tends  in  no  way  to  the  desired  eqd,  and  therefore  is 
not  imparted  by  the  master. 

To  deny  that  the  teaching  of  the  Buddha  himself  stopped  at 
1  SN.  iv.  400.  2  i.  426  ;  cf.  AN.  iv.  67  ff. 
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this  attitude  of  agnosticism  appears  contrary  to  every  sound 
principle  of  criticism.  It  is  true  that  it  has  been  suggested  that, 
it  is  impossible  to  conceive  that  the  master  would  be  contented 
with  offering  nothing  more  positive  in  the  way  of  a  hope  for  the 
future,  but  this  is  obviously  to  beg  the  question.  By  leaving  the 
matter  unexplained  the  Buddha  allowed  men  to  frame  their  own 
conceptions  of  the  future  of  the  enlightened  man  after  death  ; 
those  who  entertained  strong  desires  for  some  permanent  form  of 
life,  even  after  liberation,  were  as  entitled  to  cherish  the  hope,  as 
were  others  to  accept  utter  annihilation  as  the  due  result,  and  we 
really  have  no  means  of  saying  to  what  proportion  of  the  disciples 
either  prospect  would  appeal ;  western  analogies  show  sufficiently 
that  there  are  many  earnest  thinkers  who  believe  in  the  reality 
and  purpose  of  the  universe— which  the  Buddha  did  not — and  yet 
accept  the  destruction  of  the  individual  on  death  with  satisfaction 
or  resignation.  It  has,  however,  been  urged 1  that  we  cannot 
suppose  that  so  able  a  thinker  as  the  Buddha  was  without  personal 
convictions  on  such  a  vital  issue,  even  though  he  may  have  deemed 
on  good  grounds  that  it  was  neither  advantageous  nor  necessary 
to  explain  his  opinions  to  his  disciples.  Here  again  we  are  con¬ 
fronted  with  bare  possibilities  ;  it  is  quite  legitimate  to  hold 
that  the  Buddha  was  a  genuine  agnostic,  that  he  had  studied  the 
various  systems  of  ideas  prevalent  in  his  day  without  deriving  any 
greater  satisfaction  from  them  than  any  of  us  to-day  do  from  the 
study  of  modern  systems,  and  that  he  had  no  reasoned  or  other 
conviction  on  the  matter.  From  the  general  poverty  of  philosophical 
constructive  power  exhibited  by  such  parts  of  the  system  as  appear 
essentially  Buddha’s,  one  is  inclined  to  prefer  this  explanation. 

The  case  2  for  a  positive  answer  to  the  existence  of  an  absolute 
reality,  as  entertained  by  a  section  at  any  rate  of  the  early  disciples, 
is  a  totally  different  question  and  admits  of  serious  support.  Some 

1  Schrader,  JPTS.  1904-5,  p.  158.  The  etymology  of  Nirvana  (‘without 
craving  ( vana )  *  according  to  ADS.  vi.  14),  ‘  blowing  out,’  does  not  help  (cf. 
JPTS.  1919,  pp.  53  if.  ;  ZDMG.  Ixix.  477). 

2  Schrader,  JPTS.  1901-5,  pp.  160  if.,  whose  views  greatly  exaggerate 
the  philosophical  insight  of  the  Buddha.  Equally  dubious  is  Walleser’s 
counter-argument  (PP.,  pp.  8  f.)  that  denial  of  a  self  inevitably  carried  with 
it  the  denial  of  an  absolute. 
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of  the  contentions  in  favour  of  this  view  will  certainly  not  bear 
scrutiny;  neither  the  Buddha  nor  his  disciples  strike  one  as 
necessarily  possessed  of  sufficient  philosophical  capacity  to  be 
incapable  of  entertaining  a  negative  view  on  this  topic,  even  if  it 
be  granted  as  true  that  philosophy  is  forced  to  accept  the  meta¬ 
physical  conception  of  4he  absolute  one,  although,  if  this  idea  be 
realized  in  perfect  sharpness,  we  are  as  unable  to  think  as  to  deny 
that  the  absolute  one  is  either  identical  with,  or  different  from, 
the  world.  But  it  may  be  possible  that  the  fair  interpretation  of 
some  passages  in  the  Canon  supports  the  belief  that  the  teachers 
of  tli  ese  doctrines  did  accept  an  absolute  reality  as  the  basis  of 
their  depreciation  of  the  world. 

The  doctrine  of  non-self  ( anattd )  clearly  asserts  that  there  are 
no  eternal  substances  in  the  world  nor  yet  substances  which 
perish  utterly,  but  that  the  whole  world  is  a  process  of  becoming  ; 
anything  in  time  could  not  be  the  true  reality.  Again  the  universe 
in  time  includes  and  is  equivalent  to  the  five  constituents  of  nature 
(khandhas),  namely  the  four  or  including  ether  (tikasa)  five  material 
elements  and  whatever  consists  of  them,  and  every  kind  of 
consciousness  or  spiritual  existence,  extending  to  that  of  sensual 
beings  like  ourselves  ( kdmaloka ),  of  the  Great  Brahmas  and  other 
gods  ( rupabrahmaloka ),  and  even  of  the  most  etherial  unlimited 
consciousness  existing  in  the  very  highest  spheres  of  nature 
(arupabrahmaloka).  But  it  does  not  embrace  a  being  which  can¬ 
not  be  called  corporeal  or  spiritual  or  both  ( ndmarupa )  in  any 
sense,  which  would  be  a  true  absolute.  Now  in  the  Alagaddnpama 
Sutta  of  the  Majjhima 1  there  is  a  striking  denial  by  the  Buddha, 
following  on  an  exposition  of  the  doctrine  of  the  not-self  and  a 
declaration  of  the  nature  of  the  enlightened  one  as  beyond  nature 
and  inconceivable  already  in  this  life.  The  accusation  is  made 
that  the  Buddha  holds  the  destruction  of  a  real  entity  ( sato  satassa). 
This  he  denies  absolutely  ;  what  he  bids  men  throw  off  is  the  non¬ 
ego  consisting  of  the  five  constituents,  bodily  form,  perception, 
feeling,  the  dispositions,  and  intellect;  as  the  owner  of  a  wood, 
the  argument  seems  to  run,  is  not  injured  by  the  taking  away  of 
the  grass,  boughs  &c.  so  the  real  entity  is  not  destroyed  by  the 

1  i.  140  ff. 
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laying  aside  of  the  constituents.  This  view  may  be  strengthened 
by  the  observation  that  the  Buddhist  formula  applied  to  everything 
in  nature  :  ‘  This  is  not  mine  ;  I  am  not  this  ;  this  is  not  myself 
{ri  etam  mama  ;  n ’  eso  ’ ham  asmi ;  na  m ’  eso  atta)  ’  is  applied  by  the 
Samkhya  1  school  in  almost  exactly  the  same  form  ( nasmi  ;  na  me  ; 
ndh am )  to  exactly  the  same  object,  the  whole  of  material  and 
spiritual  nature,  but  with  the  single  aim  of  expressing  the  absolute 
otherness  of  the  self  ( purasa )  from  nature.  Nor  is  it  inconsistent 
with  this  view  that  the  same  Sutta  contains  a  very  emphatic 
denial  of  the  reality  of  a  permanent  self  identical  with  the  world, 
a  view  which  we  must  understand  in  the  sense  of  the  self  of  the 
Upanisads:  ‘World  and  the  self  are  one;  that  shall  I  be  after 
death  ;  eternal,  firm,  everlasting,  not  subject  to  change,  like  the 
everlasting  one  ;  thus  shall  I  stay  :  ’  is  not  that,  0  monks,  a  mere 
complete  doctrine  of  fools?  This  doctrine  may  quite  legitimately 
be  interpreted  as  an  emphatic  denial  of  the  pantheistic  view  which 
appears  in  certain  of  the  Upanisads  and  which  would  certainly  be 
wholly  repugnant  to  the  Buddha.  We  may,  therefore,  see  in  this 
passsage  a  clear  recognition  that  the  absolute  must  be  regarded  as 
standing  wholly  aside  from  empirical  determinations,  as  being 
without  even  the  attribute  of  consciousness  ( vijnana )  admitted  in 
the  Upanisads. 

A  further  argument  can  be  derived  from  the  simile  of  the  flame 
applied  early  and  frequently  to  the  passing  away  of  the  enlightened 
one.  ‘As  the  flame’,  the  Suttanipata 2  tells  us,  ‘blown  down  by 
the  vehemence  of  the  wind  goes  out,  and  can  be  named  no  more, 
even  so  the  sage,  liberated  from  individuality,  goes  out  and  can 
be  named  no  more.’  In  the  Aggi-Vacchagotta  Sutta  of  the 
Majjhima  Nikdya  3  we  have  a  complete  working  out  of  the  idea ; 
the  flame  ceases  to  appear  when  the  fuel  is  consumed  ;  similarly, 
when  the  different  constituents  of  the  enlightened  one  disappear, 
the  fuel  of  the  Tathagata’s  fire  is  consumed.  But  the  Tathagata, 
liberated  from  these  constituents  of  spirit  and  material  form,  is 
deep,  unmeasurable,  difficult  to  fathom,  like  the  great  ocean.  The 
comparison  is  indeed  significant,  for  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
Indian  idea  of  the  extinction  of  fire  was  not  that  which  occurs  to 
1  Samkhyakdrika,  64  ;  Poussin,  JA.  1902,  ii.  289,  n.  1.  2  1074.  3  i.  487. 
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us  of  utter  annihilation,  but  rather  thak  the  flame  returns  to  the 
primitive,  pure,  invisible  state  of  Are  in  which  it  existed  prior  to 
its  manifestation  in  the  form  of  visible  fire.  This  view  is  expressly 
attested  in  the  Qvetdcvatara  Upanisad}  which  can  reasonably  be 
regarded  as  good  evidence  for  the  period  of  the  coming  into 
existence  of  the  Canon.  The  same  Upanisad  contains,  also,  the 
comparison  of  the  supreme  self  with  a  fire,  the  fuel  of  which  has 
been  consumed,  showing  emphatically  that  the  extinction  of  the 
fuel  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  destruction  of  the  fire,  though  it 
ceases  to  be  visible,  and  the  Maitreyi  Upanisad }  a  text  of  the  Yoga 
philosophy,  with  which  Buddhism  has  much  in  common,  applies 
the  simile  to  the  action  of  the  thinking  principle :  ‘  As  fire  for 
want  of  fuel  comes  to  rest  in  its  own  place  of  birth,  so,  through 
the  cessation  of  its  motions,  the  thinking  principle  comes  to  rest 
in  its  own  birthplace.’ 

In  an  interesting  conversation1 *  3  between  King  Pasenadi  of 
Kosala  and  the  nun  Kliema  we  find  again  the  refusal  to  answer 
the  question  as  to  the  continued  existence  of  the  Tathagata  after 
death,  and  an  emphatic  assertion  of  the  deep  nature  of  the  Tathagata, 
illustrated  by  the  impossibility  of  reckoning  the  sands  of  the 
Ganges  or  the  water  drops  in  the  ocean.  Is  this  not  to  argue  that 
the  Tathagata  apart  from  the  mortal  constituents  is  something 
real  but  ineffable  ?  True,  it  is  possible  to  explain  the  doctrine  in 
the  light  of  the  negativism  of  the  Madhyamaka ;  if  all  be  void 
(qiinya),  the  nature  of  the  Tathagata  is  a  specially  deep  void,  and 
especially  ineffable.  But  it  is  unwise  to  insist  on  seeing  negativism 
in  passages  where  another  explanation  is  not  merely  possible,  but 
probably  more  in  accordance  with  the  ideas  of  the  teachers  of  the 
early  Canon. 

A  similar  difficulty  arises  in  the  case  of  the  discussion  of  file 
view  of  an  heretical  monk,  Yamaka,4  who  formed  the  not  unnatural 
conception  that  the  master  taught  that  the  enlightened  one,  who 
had  purified  himself  from  all  sin,  when  his  body  ceased  to  harbour 

1  i.  13  (cf.  Mil.,  p.  327)  ;  vi.  19.  2  Older  than  Maitr.  Up. 

3  SN.  iv.  374  ff. ;  cf.  Poussin,  JA.  1902,  ii.  246;  Bouddhisme,  pp.  172.  415; 

Oldenberg,  Buddha  9,  p.  324. 

4  SN.  iii.  109  F.  Cf.  Patisambliidamagga ,  i.  113-5. 
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life,  was  utterly  annihilated.  Sariputta  confronts  Yamaka  with 
the  question  whether  the  true  self  of  the  Tathagata  is  his  material 
form,  and  receives  a  negative  reply.  Similar  replies  are  given  to 
the  questions  whether  he  is  in  the  material  form,  or  it  in  him,  or 
different  from  it,  and  so  on  with  the  four  other  constituents  which 
make  up  the  apparent  individual.  Yamaka  also  admits  that  the 
five  constituents  all  taken  together  do  not  make  up  the  Tathagata, 
nor  again  is  he  without  the  five  constituents  taken  together. 
Sariputta  then  confronts  Yamaka  with  the  conclusion  that  even 
in  life  he  cannot  comprehend  in  truth  and  essence  the  Tathagata, 
and  that  a  fortiori  it  is  absurd  to  make  assertions  of  him  after  his 
death.  Does  this  mean  that  even  in  life  Yamaka  cannot  show 
the  Tathagata  really  to  exist,  and  still  less  of  course  in  death  can 
his  nature  be  stated  ?  The  interpretation  is  possible,  and  in  entire 
harmony  with  the  Madhyamaka  view,  but  it  certainly  does  not 
suggest  itself  here  as  natural.  We  have  far  better  reason  to 
assume  that  we  have  once  more  an  agnosticism  coupled  with  an 
indication  that  there  is  much  more  than  the  mere  constituents  in 
the  composition  of  the  Tathagata.  Insufficient  weight  perhaps  has 
been  given  in  the  discussion  to  this  aspect  of  the  question  ;  if  in 
life  the  Tathagata  is  ineffable,  and  not  to  be  regarded  as  merely 
made  up  of  the  constituents,  there  is  every  reason  to  realize  that 
he  is  still  more  ineffable  in  death. 

We  have,  however,  more  positive  assurances  of  the  reality  of 
something  over  and  above  the  empirical  world.  The  end  of 
misery  is  conceived  as  a  place  where  there  is  neither  earth  nor 
water,  light  nor  air,  neither  the  infinity  of  space,  nor  the  infinity 
of  intellect,  nor  the  absence  of  everything,  nor  the  laying  aside 
both  of  consciousness  and  unconsciousness,  neither  this  world  nor 
yonder  world,  where  there  is  neither  movement  nor  rest,  neither 
birth  nor  death.1  Moreover,  there  is  something  not  born,  not 
having  become,  not  made,  not  formed  ;  were  there  not  such  a 
thing,  there  would  be  no  escape  for  that  which  is  born,  has  become, 
been  made,  been  formed.  The  same  text 2  alludes  to  the  fate  of 
the  enlightened  who  have  attained  Nirvana ;  as  the  path  of  the 
fire  when  extinguished  cannot  be  traced,  so  we  cannot  trace 
1  Uddnci,  viii.  1;  cf  ii.  10.  2  Ibid.  viii.  3,  10. 
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the  path  of  those  who  have  been  completely  set  free,  who  have 
escaped  the  fetters  of  desire,  and  have  attained  unchanging- 
happiness  (suklm).  But  it  is  not  unimportant  to  remember  that 
these  utterances  are  from  the  Udana  and  that  we  must  not  press 
unduly  isolated  assertions.  Moreover,  we  must  remember  that  in 
all  likelihood  the  term  Nirvana  as  indicating  the  final  end  was 
taken  over  by  the  Buddhists  from  existing  speculation,  for  the 
term  is  freely  found  in  the  philosophic  parts  of  the  Mahabliarata , 
which,  though  late  in  their  present  form,  represent  earlier  doctrine, 
and  the  Jains  also  accept  it  as  an  apt  description  of  it  as  the  safe, 
happy,  and  quiet  place  which  the  great  sages  reach /putting  an  end 
to  the  stream  of  existence.1 2  Associations  strictly  speaking  not 
characteristic  of  Buddhism  might  easily  cluster  around  such  a 
term,  and  we  have  in  fact  proof  of  this  in  the  term  Nirvana, 
element  free  from  determinations  (anupadi-  or  anupadhi-scsd  nibbdna- 
dJuitu).2,  Such  terminology  may  be  traced  back  to  the  distinction 
between  Brahman  as  the  absolute  without  determinations  (upddhi), 
through  which  the  absolute  appears  as  the  universe,  but  on  the 
faith  of  such  an  argument  to  claim  that,  to  the  Buddhist,  Nirvana 
is  essentially  the  absolute  parallel  with  the  Brahman  would  be 
to  ignore  the  fact  that  Buddhism,  like  every  new  belief,  was  largely 
compelled  to  put  its  wine  into  old  bottles. 

4.  The  Conception  of  Dhamma  or  the  Norm 

It  is  now  possible  to  appreciate  the  precise  significance  to  be 
attached  to  the  view  of  Normalism,  conceived  as  the  reign  of 
impersonal  law,  as  the  essential  doctrine  of  Buddhism.3  Dhamma 
enters  Buddhist  thought  with  an  interesting  history  :  the  Vedic 
period  shows  us  in  the  Brahmanas  the  development,  to  the 
detriment  of  the  older  term  Dharman,  of  Dharma  conceived  not 
so  much  as  relating  to  physical  order,  but  as  the  moral  order 
of  the  world,  including  in  that  term  all  matters  pertaining  to 

1  Aydranga  Sutta,  i.  5.  6  ;  ii.  15.  25  ;  for  Yoga  influence  cf.  ch.  vii,  §  3.  That 
Nirvana  is  positive  may  be  argued  from  its  distinction  from  the  inferior  state 
of  nothingness  ( akincanna )  attained  in  meditation  ;  Beckh,  Buddhismus,  ii.  122. 

2  Dahlmann,  Nirvana,  pp.  23  f.,  114  f.  ;  Oldenberg,  Buddha1,  pp.  438  f.  ; 
ch.  vii,  §  3. 

8  Mrs.  Rhys  Davids,  Buddhism,  pp.  235  ff.  ;  Rhys  Davids,  SBB.  iv.  54  ff. 
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spheres  later  discriminated  as  law,  custom,  and  etiquette.  The 
conception  is  admirably  illustrated  by  a  passage  in  the 
Brliadar  any  alia  Upanisad 1  which  tells  of  the  absolute,  Brahman, 
creating  the  lordly  class,  the  commonalty,  and  the  servile  class. 
But  still  the  creation  was  imperfect :  ‘  he  created  further  a  better 
class,  the  law.  This  is  the  power  of  the  lordly  class,  the  law. 
There  is  nothing  higher  than  the  law.  So  a  weak  man  controls 
a  strong  man  by  the  law,  just  as  if  by  a  king.  Verily,  that  which 
is  the  law  is  truth.  Therefore  they  say  of  a  man  who  speaks  the 
truth,  “  He  speaks  the  law,”  or  of  a  man  who  speaks  the  law,  “  He 
speaks  the  truth.”  Verily,  both  these  are  the  same  thing.’  Or 
again 2 :  ‘  the  waters  are  the  law ;  hence,  whenever  the  waters 
come  down  to  the  world,  everything  here  is  in  accord  with  the 
law.  But  whenever  there  is  drought,  then  the  stronger  seizes 
upon  the  weaker,  for  the  waters  are  the  law.’  The  conception 
of  regularity  in  the  physical  and  the  moral  sphere  is  thus  as 
effectively  brought  out  as  the  parallelism  between  the  two  aspects 
of  order.  The  conception  is  as  old  as  the  Rigveda,  for  it  is 
embodied  in  the  conception  of  Rta  as  moral  and  physical  order, 
and  the  parallelism  of  the  Avestan  counterpart  of  Rta  even 
suggests  that  the  idea  is  Indo-Iranian.  Nor  in  the  Rigveda  is  the 
moral  order  the  creation  of  a  god,  even  of  Varuna  ;  Rta  itself  is 
divine  and  independent  of  the  gods  even  if  Varuna  and  the 
Adityas  are  its  guardians  par  excellence .3  Nonnalism  is,  there¬ 
fore,  present  in  the  earliest  Indian  thought  known  to  us,  just  as 
the  gods  of  Homer  are  faced  with  Anagke ;  the  Tao  of  Chinese 
thought  presents  another  obvious  parallel.4 

Buddhism,  therefore,  in  laying  stress  on  the  presence  of  law 
in  the  nature  of  things,  was  merely  developing  a  doctrine  which 
was  fully  realized  in  the  Brahmanic  circles,  though  in  the  new 
belief  much  greater  stress  was  directed  to  this  conception,  as  a 
result  of  the  lack  of  concentration  on  the  absolute  as  real. 
Dhannna  is  freely  and  widely  applied  ;  it  denotes  the  laws  of 
nature :  man’s  body  falls  under  the  rule  of  decay ;  it  equally 

1  i.  4.  14.  See  Oldenberg,  VWW.,  pp.  188  ff.  2  £B.  xi.  i  6.  24. 

3  Oldenberg,  Religion  des  Veda,  pp.  194  ff.  ;  Keilli,  Indian  Mythology, 

pp.  23  ff. 

4  Grube,  Die  Religion  nnd  Kultur  der  Chinesen,  pp.  86  ff. 
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applies  to  the  law  of  impermanence  enunciated  by  the  Buddha; 
whatever  comes  into  being  is  subject  to  the  law  of  destruction. 
It  applies  with  special  appropriateness  to  the  chain  of  causation  ; 
he  who  sees  the  chain  sees  the  law,  and  vice  versa.  The  various 
members  of  the  chain  stand  in  a  relation  of  accordance  with  law 
(i dhamma-tlnti ),  and  the  knowledge  of  this  relationship  is  itself 
subject  to  the  law  of  evanescence  ( Idtaya-dhamma ).  The  progress 
to  enlightenment  on  the  part  of  the  individual  is  regulated  by  law  ; 
the  aspirant  who  has  entered  on  the  path  to  salvation  is  subject 
to  the  rule  that  he  cannot  fall  away  from  the  fulfilment  of  his 
purpose;  the  non -returner  (anagamin)  to  the  rule  that  he  cannot 
be  born  again  in  this  world.  Dhamma  applies  equally  to  law  in 
the  sphere  presided  over  by  the  king  and  his  judges.  It  covers 
again  the  norm  for  the  castes,  and  the  duties  which  that  norm 
exacts  from  them,  and  all  action  in  accord  with  duty,  in  contrast 
with  Adhamma,  disobedience  to,  or  discord  from,  the  norm.  It 
denotes  whatever  is  righteous  or  good,  with  the  same  contrast ; 
indeed  in  the  MiUndapanha  1  we  find  a  curious  quasi-personification 
of  the  idea,  just  as  in  the  Qatapatha  Brdhmana 2  a  god,  Dharma, 
the  embodiment  of  righteousness,  appears  formally.  In  a  less 
pregnant  sense  Dhamma  denotes  any  usage  or  practice,  without 
regard  to  its  moral  quality  ;  it  expresses  the  characteristic  of  any 
person  or  thing.  Still  more  vaguely  it  comes  occasionally  to  be 
used  almost  as  a  synonym  of  cause  or  ground  ( Jtetu ),  with  which 
the  commentators  identifj7  it.3 

By  a  natural  development  of  meaning  Dhamma  comes  to  be 
selected  as  the  description  of  the  Buddha’s  doctrine,  but  equally  it 
can  be  applied  to  the  views  of  other  teachers ;  in  the  first  use  it  is 
often  qualified  as  the  good  law,  or  the  noble  ( ar'uja )  law,  a  term  in 
which  it  is  unwise  to  see  any  ethnical  consciousness,  or  the  law 
of  the  good  man.  In  the  compound  Dhamma- vinaya  we  have  an 
expression  for  dogma  and  disciplinary  regulation,  or,  as  one  idea, 
the  teaching  in  its  complete  form,  for  the  order  is  as  essential  an 
element  of  Buddhism  or  piost  of  the  rival  faiths  as  the  doctrine 
itself.  The  essence  of  the  Buddha’s  Dhamma  is  variously  given, 

1  p.  207 ;  SBE.  xxxv.  295,  n.  2;  Poussin,  JA.  1903,  ii.  406,  n.  2. 

2  xiii.  4.  3.  14.  8  Geiger,  PD.,  pp.  32  f. 
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though  the  result  is  the  same  ;  it  embraces  the  four  noble  truths, 
or  their  equivalent,  the  knowledge  of  the  true  character  of  the 
empiric  world  ( sakkaya ) ;  the  chain  of  causation  ;  the  nature 
of  the  aggregates  (Jchandha)  which  constitute  the  individual  as 
impermanent,  of  the  six  senses,  and  of  the  six  elements  including 
consciousness. 

In  keeping  with  the  Brahmanic  tradition  is  the  frequent  use 
of  Dhamma  in  the  sense  of  truth  or  reality,  though  Dliamma 
actually  appears  alongside  of  truth  ( sacca ),  in  which  case  it 
denotes  something  superior  to  ordinary  accuracy.  In  this  sense 
we  may  best  take  the  common  phrase  ‘  he  sees  the  Dhamma  ’  and 
the  term  ‘insight  into  Dhamma’  ( dhamma-vipassand ),  and  ‘the 
eye  of  the  Dhamma  ( dhamma-cahkhu )’.  But  of  course  such 
passages  admit  of  the  interpretation  of  Dhamma  as  denoting  more 
than  mere  truth,  as  signifying  the  essence  of  things.  That 
Dhamma  has  this  sense  appears  clearly  enough  from  its  obvious 
substitution  for  the  idea  of  Brahman,  or  its  use  alongside  of  the 
older  expression  ;  thus  the  way  of  the  Dhamma  replaces  the  path 
of  the  Brahman,  though  that  also  occurs ; 1  he  who  thinks  of  the 
Tathagata  dwells  with  the  Brahman  or  Brahma ; 2  the  eightfold 
path  which  leads  to  Nirvana  is  styled  indifferently  either  the 
Brahmayana  or  the  Dhammayana ;  the  followers  of  the  Buddha 
are  sons  and  heirs  of  the  Dhamma,  even  as  the  Brahmins  claim  to 
be  born  of  and  heirs  of  the  Brahman  ;  the  Tathagata  is  said  to 
have  the  Dhamma  as  his  body,  the  Brahman  as  his  body,  to  be 
one  with  the  Dhamma,  one  with  the  Brahman.3  Very  rarely  the 
Dhamma  seems  to  be  regarded  as  replacing  the  Atman  in  the 
Brahmanic  use  as  a  synonym  of  the  absolute.4 

How  far  can  we  hold  that  the  norm  is  regarded  as  more  than 
an  abstraction,  as  something  truly  real  lying  at  the  bottom  of,  and 
determining,  the  world  ?  It  is  clear  that  the  norm  is  sometimes 
regarded  as  almost,  or  completely,  equivalent  to  the  highest 
reality  or  force.  We  find  the  expression  ‘pay  homage  to  the 
norm  ’ ;  the  wise  show  reverence  to  it ;  Upali  instructs  the  elders 

1  SN.  i.  141  ;  Therag.,  689;  Chand.  Up.,  iv.  15.  5. 

2  AN.  i.  207.  3  DN.  iii.  84,  81. 

4  Cf.  SN.  v.  6;  DN.  ii.  100;  attadxpa,  dhammadipa ;  J.  v.  66. 
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in  discipline,  standing  out  of  regard  for  their  seniority,  while 
they  stand  also  out  of  regard  for  the  norm  ( clhammagdravena )2 
Especially  interesting  is  the  tale  of  the  difficulties  of  the  Buddha 
after  he  had  attained  full  enlightenment ;  he  felt  the  need  to 
study  under  a  teacher  to  pay  him  honour  and  respect,  but  could 
see  none  in  the  world  of  gods,  Maras,  Brahmas,  ascetics,  or 
recluses ;  ‘  this  norm  then,  wherein  I  am  supremely  enlightened, 
what  if  I  were  to  live  under  it,  paying  it  honour  and  respect?’2 
The  norm  is  incorporated  in  the  Tathagata  ;  hence  the  Milinda- 
panha 3  explains  there  cannot  be  two  Buddhas  simultaneously,  for 
the  earth  could  not  bear  the  weight  of  so  much  Dharma.  The 
norm  as  a  motive  force  appears  also  prominently  in  the  Aggahha 
Suttanta,4  where  the  claims  of  the  Brahmins  to  pre-eminence  on 
the  ground  of  birth  are  dismissed  ;  in  eveiy  class  there  are  cases 
of  virtuous  dispositions  and  of  evil  ones,  and  an  A  rah  ant  may 
arise  in  any,  possessing  pre-eminence  by  reason  of  the  norm,  not 
without  its  co-operation.  It  is  because  of  recognition  of  the  norm 
that  Pasenadi,  the  Kosala  king,  holds  the  Buddha  in  honour, 
though  the  Buddha’s  people,  the  Sakiyas,  are  inferior  to  him  and 
pay  him  homage  as  mere  vassals.  So,  too,  the  followers  of  the 
norm  are  superior  to  Brahmins.  The  theme  is  further  elucidated 
by  a  tale  of  the  origin  from  time  to  time  of  the  world,  after  it  has 
been  dissolved  into  the  lowest  form  of  being ;  at  this  time  most 
spirits  have  been  reborn  in  the  world  of  radiance,  but,  as  there  is 
evolution  of  the  earth,  there  is  decadence  among  the  spirits,  whose 
radiance  declines ;  in  the  course  of  evolution  the  lordly  class  of 
Khattiyas  arises  to  preserve  order,  Brahmins  further  morality, 
Vessas  perform  various  trade  tasks,  and  Suddas  live  by  hunting 
and  low  occupations,  all  in  accord  with  the  norm,  which  marks 
out  the  Arahant  as  the  highest  in  the  world. 

The  conception,  it  is  plain,  is  vague,  and  does  not  really 
advance  further  than  the  old  Vedic  idea  of  Rta  or  the  later 
Brahmanic  Dharma ;  it  recognizes,  however,  that  there  is  more 
than  mere  change  based  on  causation  in  the  world  ;  there  is 
immanent  in  reality  the  norm  which  makes  the  Arahant  the 


1  VP.  ii.  168. 
8  pp.  237  f. 


2  SN.  ii.  138  f.  ;  AN.  ii.  20  f. 
4  DN.  iii.  80  ff. 
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highest  of  beings,  and  which  in  its  special  application  to  the 
classes  of  mankind  secures  them  appropriate  occupations.  What 
is  specially  significant  is  that  this  norm  has  no  vision  of  the 
progressive  improvement  of  the  world  ;  the  whole  is  pictured 
perfectly  steadily  as  a  process  of  evolution  and  involution,  which 
persistently  proceeds  developing  the  same  results  ;  there  is  here 
no  room  for  visions  of  a  golden  age  to  be  attained  on  earth,  nor 
material  on  which  a  reforming  spirit  could  arise.  The  Arahant 
seeks  and  attains  under  the  norm  an  enlightenment  for  himself, 
and  thus  subtracts  himself  for  ever  from  the  otherwise  endless 
series  oi  births  and  rebirths. 

It  is  less  easy  to  trace  in  the  early  Brahmanic  literature  the 
conception  of  Dharmas  as  objects  or  things,  a  sense  which 
unquestionably  is  common  in  the  extreme  in  Buddhism.  We 
have,  however,  the  idea  clearly  in  two  passages  of  the  Katlia 
Upanisad ; 1  the  man  who  regards  objects  ( dharman )  separately, 
who  sees  no  unity,  pursues  after  them,  and  the  wise  man  is  urged 
to  lay  aside  what  is  material  ( dharmya )  and  seek  what  is  subtle 
(i anu ).  It  is  quite  impossible  to  accept  the  view2  that  the 
primary  sense  of  Dhamma  is  idea,  for  there  is  no  conceivable 
ground,  etymological  or  otherwise,  whence  this  meaning  could 
emerge,  and  it  is  obviously  not  found  in  the  Upanisadic  use  of  the 
term.  Equally  impossible  is  the  suggestion 3  that  the  term 
denotes  the  regularities  which  are  the  relations  for  the  mind 
of  the  super-sensuous  reality  of  change,  which  is  the  absolute  truth 
for  Buddhism.  More  tenable  is  the  suggestion 4  that  the  plural 
use  of  the  term,  which  is  presumably  the  older,  as  it  is  by  far  the 
most  frequent,  arises  from  things  being  regarded  as  manifestations 
of  the  natural  and  spiritual  law  which  underlies  reality.  Yet 
this  is  perhaps  too  deliberately  metaphysical  a  conception,  and  it 
is  more  plausible  that  the  origin  should  be  looked  for  in  Dharma, 
considered  as  the  fundamental  or  regular  nature  of  a  thing ;  in 
Buddhism  5  we  have  the  conception  of  the  Dhammata,  or  essential 

1  iv.  14  ;  ii.  13  ;  cf.  i.  21  ;  anur  esa  dharmah. 

2  Franke,  DN.,  p.  275,  n.  3.  5  Beckli,  Buddhismus,  ii.  119. 

4  Geiger,  PD.,  p.  9;  Oldenberg,  LUAB.,  p.  300. 

6  Mil.,  p.  234;  MN.  i.  320;  SN.  i.  140;  DN.  iii.  147;  MN.  i.  325; 
Mil.,  p.  179. 
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characteristic  of  a  Buddha,  e.  g.  that  he  decides  to  preach  on  the 
invitation  of  the  god  Brahma,  of  a  Bodhisattva,  or  of  a  disciple  ; 
the  same  conception  appears  in  the  case  of  a  stone.  Dharma 
then  would  mean  simply  object  or  thing,1  without  any  meta¬ 
physical  implication  of  a  far-reaching  nature.  With  this  accords 
perfectly  the  fact  that  in  Buddhism  we  find  an  express  distinction 
made  between  Dhammas  as  internal  ( ajjhattika )  and  external 
(bahira) ; 2 *  the  former  term  applies  to  the  mental  presentation,  the 
latter  to  the  object  which  is  conceived  as  the  source  of  the  mental 
presentation.  It  can  hardly  be 'supposed  that  Buddhism  first 
appreciated  things  as  mental,  and  then  assigned  them  to  an 
external  cause  ;  the  obvious  interpretation  of  usage  is  that  the 
external  thing  ( dhamma )  was  later  analysed  into  the  thing  proper, 
and  the  mental  image,  an  obvious  and  common  step  in  the  history 
of  psychological  analysis.  The  existence  of  external  reality  is, 
history  testifies,  a  primitive  view,  which  was  widely  spread  in  the 
Buddha’s  time  as  the  activity  of  materialists11  testifies,  and 
psychological  investigation  is  a  later  stage  in  which  existing 
terms  are  reconsidered  and  given  new  significations. 

There  is  a  similar  error  in  interpreting  idealistically  the 
signification  of  Saiiikhara 4  when  used  as  a  synonym  of  Dhamma 
of  things  in  general.  We  should  not  regard  the  Saihkharas  as 
things  in  relation  to  mind  (samkhata) ;  rather  the  term  has  the 
more  general  signification  of  product,  as  well  as  of  producing, 
and  it  is  therefore  naturally  and  directly  applied  to  the  whole 
world  of  external  reality  as  well  as  to  mental  products.  The 
Vijnanavadins  would  have  us  believe  that  Buddhism  was  always 
idealist,  but  the  Madhyamakas  deny  it  energetically,  and  the 
early  texts  bear  witness  in  their  favour.  It  is  a  heresy  to  hold 
that  material  things  endure  but  for  the  moment  of  the  thought 
which  apprehends  them  ; 5  the  body  by  reason  of  its  duration  is 
in  a  sense  a  truer  self  than  consciousness  with  its  constant  change.6 

1  For  its  wide  use  in  this  sense  see  PD.,  pp.  88  ff.  2  MN.  i.  191. 

3  Cf.  H.  Jacobi,  KF.,  pp.  38  f.  with  Oldenberg,  GN.  1917,  pp.  248  ff.  ; 

below,  ch.  vii,  §  1. 

4  Geiger,  PD.,  pp.  85  f . ;  Franke,  DN.,  pp.  307  f .  ;  Beckh,  Buddhismus, 

ii.  104  ff. 

6  KV.  xxii.  8. 


6  SN.  ii.  94. 


CHAPTER  IV 

THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  SPIRIT  AND  NATURE 

1.  The  Negation  of  the  Self 

The  strong  divergence  of  views  between  the  Buddhist  schools 
on  the  doctrine  of  the  self  suggests  inevitably  the  conclusion  that 
the  teaching  of  the  master  was  deficient  in  clearness  of 
expression,  and  that  the  way  was  left  open  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  divergence  of  opinion.  We  may  readily  believe  that  the 
Buddha’s  chief  aim  was  to  teach  men  to  end  their  misery,  and  that 
he  laid  stress  on  the  negation  of  the  self  in  the  sense  that  he 
recognized  that  for  man  to  aim  directly  at  the  welfare  of  his  self 
is  the  surest  means  of  defeating  the  end  of  attaining  that  absence 
of  desire  which  means,  in  the  Buddhist  view,  happiness.  The 
most  effective  therapeutic  against  the  folly  of  seeking  to  gratify 
longings  was  the  realization  that  there  was  no  truth  in  the  doctrine 
of  a  permanent  self. 

However  this  may  be,  the  Pali  Canon  treats  the  doctrine 
earnestly  and  seriously,  making  no  concession,  voluntarily  at 
least,  to  the  doctrine  of  the  self,  for  we  may,  of  course,  dismiss 
mere  popular  expressions,  which  it  would  have  been  impossible 
to  eradicate  from  the  language.  It  is  impossible  to  understand 
the  arguments  to  prove  this  result  without  realizing  that  the  con¬ 
ception  of  a  self  accepted  from  older  speculation  by  the  Buddhists 
treated  it  as  permanent,  possessed  of  bliss,  and  autonomous ;  the 
Buddhist  contention  is  that  nothing  empirical  can  possibly  be 
endowed  with  these  characteristics,  and  that,  therefore,  nothing 
empirical  is  the  self.  In  another  form  the  argument  takes  the 
shape  of  a  contention  that,  whatever  is  permanent,  cannot  be  subject 
to  modification,  and  stTess  is  laid  also  on  the  moral  argument ;  all 
misery  arises  from  the  delusion  of  self  which  causes  man  to  strive 
to  profit  himself  and  to  injure  others. 
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The  doctrine  of  the  characteristics  of  the  non-ego  are  effectively 
set  out  in  the  sermon  at  Benares  ; 1  matter  cannot  be  the  self,  for  if 
it  were,  then  the  body  would  not  be  subject  to  disease  and  one 
would  be  able  to  control  one’s  body  at  pleasure,  the  self  being 
assumed  as  autonomous.  The  same  argument  is  applied  to  the 
other  four  aggregates  constituting  the  spiritual  nature  of  man,  the 
feelings,  perceptions,  dispositions,  and  intellect ;  in  each  case  they 
cannot  be  equated  with  the  self.  Then  it  is  pointed  out  that  the 
body  is  shifting  and  ever  in  change,  and  that  it  therefore  is  ever 
accompanied  by  misery  ;  accordingly  it  cannot  be  the  self,  and  the 
same  argument  is  then  repeated  of  the  other  aggregates.  Then, 
it  is  added,  when  a  man  realizes  that  all  these  things  are  not  the  self 
he  turns  away  from  them  and  by  the  extinction  of  desire  he  attains 
release.  An  interesting  form  of  the  argument  is  given  in  the 
Mahanidana  Sutta  of  the  JDlglm  Nikaya ,2  where  three  hypotheses  are 
selected  for  investigation.  The  first  is  that  the  soul  is  feeling ;  to  this 
it  is  replied  that  feelings  are  threefold  pleasant,  painful,  and  neutral ; 
that  they  are  impermanent,  succeeding  one  another  ;  and  that  they 
are  products  and  certain  to  pass  away.  If  then,  when  a  pleasant 
feeling  is  experienced,  the  conclusion  is  arrived  at :  ‘  This  is  my 
soul ;  ’  then  when  a  painful  feeling  supersedes  it  one  must  conclude  : 
‘My  soul  has  passed  away’.  To  call,  therefore,  feeling  the  self 
is  to  make  out  as  self  a  thinar  which  is  impermanent,  blended 
of  happiness  and  pain,  and  liable  to  begin  and  end.  Secondly, 
the  hypothesis  is  made  that  the  soul  is  neither  feeling  nor  is 
insentient — that  is,  doubtless,  the  soul  and  the  body  are  identical. 
But  this  contention  is  defeated  by  the  simple  consideration  that 
where  there  is  no  feeling  it  is  impossible  to  say :  ‘  I  am  ’ ;  that 
is,  a  soul  without  self-reference  has  no  meaning.  Thirdly,  the  soul 
is  regarded  as  not  identical  with  feeling  but  as  possessing  feeling  ; 
but  this  doctrine  is  also  rejected,  on  the  ground  that,  were  feeling 
of  every  kind  to  cease  absolutely,  then,  there  being,  owing  to 
the  cessation,  no  feeling  whatever,  no  one  could  say:  4 1  myself 
am.’  Therefore,  the  conclusion  is  drawn,  one  should  lay  aside 
these  false  views  of  the  self,  and  thus  save  oneself  from  desire 
and  attain  complete  rest.  The  same  doctrine  appears  in  a  tedious 

1  MV.  i.  6.  38  ff.  2  ii.  66  ff. 
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scholastic  form  in  the  other  Nikayas,1  where,  by  the  use  of 
permutations  and  combinations,  twenty  theories  of  the  possible 
identification  of  the  soul  with  one  or  more  or  all  the  five  aggre¬ 
gates  are  enunciated  and  disapproved.  A  dialogue  between 
Sariputta  and  Yamaka  in  the  Samyutta  Nihdya  develops  the  same 
theme  ;  the  self  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  of  the  aggregates  or  in 
their  combination,  and  the  realization  of  this  has  the  usual 
practical  effect  of  leading  a  man  to  final  peace.  The  doctrine  is 
consistently  carried  out ;  when  the  Buddha  is  asked  who  has 
feeling  or  other  sensation,  his  answer  is  to  point  out  that  he  does  not 
assert  that  any  one  feels,  but  that  there  is  feeling,  which  is  a  totally 
different  proposition.  Similarly  it  is  not  correct  to  ask  who  under¬ 
goes  old  age  and  rebirth.2  Indeed,  if  one  is  to  assert  that  anything 
is  the  self,  it  is  really  more  correct  to  give  the  name  to  the  body,  for 
that  may  endure  for  as  much  as  a  hundred  years,  while  consciousness 
in  all  its  forms  is  impermanent,  in  constant  flux,  comparable  to  the 
ape  in  the  forest  which  seizes  one  branch,  only  to  let  it  go  and  grasp 
another.3  The  constant  change  is  illustrated  by  the  metaphors 
of  the  fire  or  the  movement  of  water.4 

Interesting  and  drastic  form  is  given  to  the  idea  in  a  saying  of 
the  nun  Vajira,  who  was  approached  by  the  tempter  Mara  and 
asked  :  ‘  By  whom  is  the  person  ( satta )  produced  ?  Who  is  the 
creator  of  the  person  ?  Where  is  the  person  who  comes  into  being? 
Where  is  the  person  who  disappears  ?  ’  The  nun  is  too  wise  to  be 
misled  by  the  tempter  ;  she  points  out  firmly  that  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  a  person,  but  merely  a  collection  of  changing  aggregates, 
and  she  illustrates  her  meaning  by  the  simile  of  the  chariot,  which 
is  merely  the  name  for  a  collection  of  various  parts.  The  doctrine 
forms  the  subject  of  deliberate  elaboration  in  the  Milmdapahlia, 
where  the  king  is  instructed  by  Nagasena  by  means  of  the 
parallel  of  the  chariot,  and  shows  that  the  name  Nagasena 
denotes  no  soul,  but  is  merely  an  appellation  of  the  five  aggregates 
which  constitute  the  empirical  individual.5 

1  MN.  i.  138,  300  CT.  iii.  66;  iv.  34;  Vin.  i.  13. 

2  SN.  ii.  13  ;  62.  3  SN.  ii.  94  f. 

4  Cf.  MV.  i.  21  ;  SN.  i.  133  ;  iv.  39£  f.  ;  and  iv.  157.  So  in  Herakleitos. 

6  SN.  i.  135  ;  Mil.,  pp.  25  ff.,  where  Walleser’s  re-arrangement  of  roles 
(PGAB.,  p.  120)  is  clearly  wrong. 
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There  is,  indeed,  no  doubt  that  for  the  Canon  the  position  is 
essential  and  fundamental,  though  we  cannot  say  that  it  was 
really  so  for  the  Buddha  himself.  But  it  was  obviously  difficult 
even  for  the  early  teachers  of  the  orthodox  doctrine  to  make  the 
tenet  which  denies  any  soul  fit  effectively  the  doctrine  that  there 
is  recompense  of  deeds ;  such  recompense  no  empirical  observer 
could  dream  of  placing  normally  in  this  world,  but  the  reward 
or  punishment  must  come  later.  The  early  Buddhists  accepted  this 
idea  of  the  continuance  of  existence  in  some  sense  or  another ; 
they  denied  energetically  the  doctrine  of  utter  destruction,  which 
was  evidently  current  in  their  day,  and  the  chain  of  causation  is 
a  theoretical  explanation  of  the  mode  in  which  the  continuance  of 
existence  is  carried  on.  But,  granting  the  truth  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  act  ( Tcarman ),  are  we  to  reconcile  it  with  the  absence  of  a 
self?  Naturally  it  was  not  left  to  western  scholarship  4  to  attempt 
to  find  a  loop-hole  through  which  at  least  a  covert  or  esoteric 
belief  in  the  soul  and  in  future  life  (that  is,  of  course,  of  a  soul)  can 
be  recognized,  in  some  sort  of  way,  as  part  of  so  widely  accepted 
a  religious  system’.1  Honest  disciples  were  evidently  perplexed, 
and  no  wonder,  at  the  discrepancy  of  the  two  teachings ;  if  there 
were  no  self,  was  this  not  equivalent  to  destroying  effectively  the 
whole  basis  of  the  doctrine  of  action  ? 

It  cannot  be  said  that  the  attitude  adopted  in  reply  by  the 
Buddha  of  the  Canon  is  precisely  satisfying.  He  is  asked:  ‘If 
the  body  is  not  the  self,  if  feeling,  perception,  dispositions, 
and  intellect  are  not  the  self,  then  who  is  affected  by  the 
works  which  the  not-self  has  performed  ?  ’  The  Buddha  reproves 
the  questioner :  ‘  Shall  one  who  is  under  the  dominion  of 
desire  think  to  go  beyond  the  mind  of  the  master?’2  A  little 
more  definite  is  the  result  achieved  in  the  case  of  the  monk 
Sati,  who  3  though  an  adherent  of  the  faith,  4  went  so  far  as  to  tell 
the  Buddha  that  he  must,  as  he  admitted  transmigration,  have 
meant  that  the  Yihhana  did  not  really  depend  upon,  was  not 
really  bound  up  with,  the  body,  but  that  it  formed  the  link  in 
transmigration.  In  perhaps  the  most  earnest  and  emphatic  of 

1  Rhys  Davids,  SBB.  ii.  189.  SN.  iii.  103. 

3  MN.  i.  256  ff.  ;  SBB.  ii.  87,  n.  3.  ;  Mrs.  Rhys  Davids,  Bucldh.  Psych.,  pp.  15  f. 
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.til  the  Dialogues,  the  Buddha  meets  and  refutes  at  length  this 
erroneous  representation  of  his  view.’  But  there  are  defects 
in  the  refutation,  which  is  certainly  earnest  enough.  Sati  main¬ 
tains  that  consciousness  or  intellect  ( vihhana )  transmigrates 
without  alteration  ( anafUia ),  while  the  Buddha  argues  that  con¬ 
sciousness  comes,  e.  g. ,  from  the  eye  and  coloured  matter  in  the 
case  of  visual  cognition  ( cakkliu-vinnana ),  and  similarly  in  other 
cases.  Now,  if  we  are  to  understand,  as  does  Professor  Rhys 
Davids,  this  argument  as  disposing  of  the  idea  of  some  permanent 
or  continuing  element  in  transmigration,  we  are  compelled  to 
assume  that  the  Buddha  adopts  the  doctrine  that  from  the  eye  arid 
coloured  matter  there  is  produced  consciousness  without  any 
previous  consciousness  existing.  Such  a  doctrine,  it  is  clear,  if 
pressed,  inevitably  leads  us  to  the  conclusion  of  Ajita  Kesakambalin 
which  asserts  the  destruction  of  the  self  at  death,  or  to  the  heresy 
of  Makkhali  Gosala,  which  denies  the  existence  of  the  act.1 

It  will  not  do  to  rescue  the  Buddha  at  such  a  cost,  and  the  true 
solution  appears  to  lie  in  recognizing  that  the  error  of  Sati  was  not 
in  asserting  that  consciousness  transmigrated,  but  in  asserting 
that  it  transmigrated  unchanged  ( ananha ).  This  accords  in  fact 
excellently  with  certain  other  passages  which  are  evidently 
orthodox.  In  the  Samyutta  Nikaya  2  the  Buddha  denies  equally 
the  doctrines  :  ‘  He  who  feels  is  identical  with  the  feeling  ’  or  the 
reverse  ;  1  The  soul  is  identical  with  the  body  ’  or  the  reverse  ;  ‘  All 
exists’  or  the  reverse  ;  ‘  He  who  acts  reaps  the  result’  and  ‘One  acts  ; 
another  reaps  ’,  declaring  that  his  doctrine  is  a  mean,  and  enunciat¬ 
ing  as  the  solution  the  well-worn  chain  of  causation.  Now  the  chain 
of  causation  explains  clearly  enough  the  possibility  of  change  in  the 
consciousness,  for  it  does  not  contemplate  an  autonomous  conscious¬ 
ness  persisting  unchanged,  but  allows  the  determination  of  its 
content  by  extraneous  olbjects  of  consciousness,  which,  of  course, 
adequately  show  that  there  is  alteration.  To  what  extent,  of 
course,  this  argument  was  realized  fully  in  the  Canon  is  uncertain  ; 
but,  if  this  view  be  accepted,  it  has  the  great  merit  of  explaining 

1  For  these  schools  see  ch.  vii,  §  1  ;  for  the  doctrine  of  consciousness, 
ch.  x,  §  3.  Cf.  Poussin,  JA.  1902,  ii.  262,  281,  n.  2. 

2  ii.  75  f. ;  17,  20,  23,  60 ;  iii.  135  ;  TDC.,  p.  60.  Cf.  also  AN.  iv.  no.  77 ; 
MA.  i.  6  ;  MKV.,  p.  269. 
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the  assertion  in  the  Mahanidana  Sutta1  that  there  is  descent  of 
the  consciousness  into  the  womb  of  the  mother  preparatory  to 
rebirth.  1  The  animistic  implication  adhering  to  this  term  (i.  e. 
descent :  okkamissatha )  would,  of  course,  have  no  significance  for 
Buddhist  doctrine,’  wre  are  assured,  but  the  assurance  appears  to 
beg  the  question,  and  is  certainly  not  effectively  supported  by 
the  fact  that  Buddhaghosa  adds  the  qualification  ‘  so  to  speak’. 
There  are  in  fact  two  different  points  involved,  and,  even  accepting 
Buddhaghosa’s  addition,  only  one  of  them  is  affected.  The 
phrase  ‘  descent  of  the  consciousness  ’  certainly  implies  a  con¬ 
tinuity  of  consciousness  between  the  old  and  the  new  lives,  and  it 
may  imply  that  this  consciousness  was  accompanied  by  some  form  of 
body,  if  we  take  the  word  4  descent  ’  literally  ;  in  fact  the  schools 
differed  on  this  point,2  and  Buddhaghosa  is  consistent  with  his 
own  view  in  negating  the  question  of  a  corporeal  accompaniment 
of  the  consciousness.  But  this  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  far 
more  important  animistic  implication,  namely,  that  there  is 
a  continuity  of  consciousness,  which  the  Buddha  seems  frankly  to 
admit.  The  conclusion  gathers  strength  from  the  amusing  tale 
of  the  worthy  Godhika,3  whose  suicide  is  approved  in  the  Canon 
because  disease  prevented  his  successful  maintenance  of  trance. 
The  evil  Mara  is  represented  in  the  form  of  smoke  as  searching 
for  the  rebirth  consciousness  of  the  sage,  but  as  failing  to  find  it, 
since  it  has  utterly  disappeared  with  his  attainment  of  Nirvana. 
Here  again,  if  we  press  the  idea,  we  have  a  visible  consciousness 
that  is — one  with  some  sort  of  material  body — but,  letting  this 
point  pass  as  fanciful,  we  still  have  absolutely  clearly  the  assertion 
of  some  measure  of  continuity,  and  nothing  but  an  absolute 
disinclination  to  depart  from  a  cherished  theory  can  explain  the 
attempts  to  get  rid  of  the  incident  as  a  form  of  Buddhist  humour, 
a  device  which  has  been  seriously  overworked.  The  truth  is  that 
there  is  a  consistent  body  of  evidence  proving  that  even  in  the 
early  school  there  was  a  recognition  of  the  necessity  of  finding  some 

1  DN.  ii.  63;  SBB.  iii.  60,  n.  1  ;  cf.  SN.  ii.  13,  91,  101. 

2  See  below,  ch.  xi,  §  2. 

3  SN.  i.  120  ff.  ;  cf.  ii.  66  ;  iii.  124  ;  Mrs.  Rhys  Davids,  Buddh.  Psijch.,  p.  21  ; 
J R AS.  1903,  p.  590.  Cf.  1)N.  iii.  332  if.  On  former  births,  cf.  DN.  i.  81  ; 
Itivuttaka,  p.  99. 
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means  of  continuity  if  the  doctrine  of  the  act  were  not  to  fall  into 
disrepute,  and  if  remembrance  of  former  births  were  to  be  possible. 

There  is,  indeed,  strong  proof  of  this  in  the  Milindapanlia 
a  text  of  unblemished  orthodoxy,  in  which  the  question  of  con¬ 
tinuity  and  moral  responsibility  is  energetically  put.  The  text 
asserts  with  extreme  precision  the  doctrine  that  the  only 
individual  is  the  collection  of  changing  aggregates,  but  it 
recognizes  the  necessity  of  continuity,  and  for  this  it  provides  by 
the  doctrine  of  the  continuity  of  consciousness  in  change  throughout 
life  and  on  to  the  next  life,  the  death  and  the  new  life  being  made 
simultaneous.  The  idea  is  helped  out  by  a  wealth  of  illustration  ; 
the  milk  turns  to  curds,  butter,  ghee  ;  the  being  transmigrates 
neither  as  the  same  nor  as  another.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to 
emphasize  the  point ;  the  most  orthodox  of  texts  finds  it  necessary 
to  supply  a  real  link  of  connexion  and  does  so  with  fair  effect,  a 
result  later  more  completely  achieved  in  the  Sautrantika  school.2 


2.  Personalist  Doctrines 

Although  the  doctrine  which  denied  a  self  was  certainly 
orthodox,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  Pali  Canon,  it  is  certain 
that  other  Buddhists  were  perfectly  contented  with  the  conception 
of  a  true  person  (pudgala)  which  for  all  practical  purposes  may  be 
regarded  as  an  effective  self.  We  need  not  accept  from  them,  any 
more  than  we  do  from  the  advocates  of  the  not-self,  the  view  that 
their  opinion  was  precisely  that  of  the  Buddha  ;  it  is  sufficient  to 
accept  the  obvious  fact  that  they  represent  one  branch  of  the  early 
Buddhist  belief,  although  not  the  branch  which  finally  prevailed 
in  the  philosophical  schools.  It  is  important  to  note  that  the 
comment  on  the  Kathavatthu,  where  the  heresy  of  the  belief  in 
a  person  occupies  the  first  place,  ascribes  the  doctrine  to  the 
Sammitiyas  and  the  Vajjiputtakas  within  the  schools  and  to  many 
teachers  outside  the  Buddhist  community  ;  the  Vajjiputtakas  are 
reckoned  in  the  orthodox  tradition  as  the  first  of  the  seceders, 
a  valuable  hint  of  the  antiquity  of  their  doctrine. 

1  pp.  40  If.  2  See  below,  ch.  ix.  §  3, 
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The  hint  is  confirmed  by  the  occurrence  in  the  Samyutta  Nikdya 1 
of  the  Sutra  of  the  burden-bearer.  We  learn  there  of  the  bearer 
of  the  burden,  the  burden,  the  taking  up  of  the  burden,  and  the 
laying  down  of  the  burden  ;  the  burden  is  the  five  aggregates 
viewed  as  modes  of  clinging  to  existence  ( iipcldana )  ;  the  taking 
up  is  desire  which  leads  to  rebirth  ;  the  depositing  is  the  laying 
aside  of  desire  ;  the  bearer  is  the  individual  the  person  ( pudgala ) 
of  such  and  such  a  family.  He,  it  is,  who  on  enlightenment,  having 
laid  aside  his  heavy  burden,  does  not  take  up  another,  but  attains 
Nirvana.  Now  it  is  possible  to  explain  away  the  Sutra,  as  do 
Buddhaghosa,  Vasubandhu,  Candrakirti,  and  Yafomitra  ;  but  it  is 
equally  obvious  that  it  is  mere  explaining  away,  and  that  the 
author  of  the  Sutra  did  not  entertain  the  view  that  the  person  is 
nothing  save  the  five  aggregates  as  these  authorities  insist,  and 
all  those  who  maintain  that  the  Sutra  accepts  a  person  are  justified, 
including  Uddyotakara  who  argues  from  it  that  the  Buddhists  in 
accepting  the  doctrine  of  the  non-ego  were  contradicting  their 
own  master.  To  say  that  the  aggregates  are  the  bearer  is  to 
contradict  the  text,  and  the  preservation  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
person  in  the  Canon  is  the  most  striking  proof  of  its  authenticity. 

There  are  other  passages  which  permit  of  a  similar  rendering  ; 
the  Buddha  declares  there  are  four  kinds  of  persons,  he  who 
applies  himself  to  the  good  of  another  not  of  the  self,  &c.  ;  2  the 
self  is  declared  to  be  the  lord  of  the  self,  the  witness  of  its  good 
and  evil,  in  the  Dhammapada ,3  and  it  is  clearly  no  adequate 
answer  to  argue  that  the  self  is  nothing  but  the  thought  ( citta ),  for 
that  is  merely  a  question  of  phraseology.  What  we  recognize  in 
such  expressions  is  the  fact  that  there  is  a  dominant  element  in 
the  individual,  the  object  of  taming,  and  we  find  in  the  Milincla- 
panha 4  the  analogous  conception  in  the  intellectual  sphere;  the 
intelligence  (vmfidno)  is  compared  with  the  guardian  of  a  city,  who, 

1  iii.  25  ;  cf.  AKV.  474  b5  (Burnouf,  Intr.,  p.  507)  ;  Minayeff,  Recherches, 
p.  225,  n.  2;  BCAP.  ix.  73;  NV.,  p.  342;  Poussin,  JRAS.  1901,  p.  308; 
JA.  1902,  ii.  266  ff.  ;  Hardy,  JRAS.  1901,  p.  573. 

2  AN.  ii.  95  ;  PP.,  p.  54  ;  KV.  comm.,  p.  8. 

8  160  compared  in  AKV.  and  BCAP.  with  35:  ciftassa  daynanam  sddhw 
VI KV.,  p.  354. 

4  p.  62. 
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seated  at  the  cross  roads,  watches  the  coming  of  men  from  diverse 
directions. 

The  contention  of  the  personalists  is  supported  by  arguments 
of  a  dialectical  character ;  they  appeal,  of  course,  to  the  obvious 
difficulty  of  any  real  action  of  Karman  if  it  is  held  that  the 
individual  who  suffers  is  not  he  who  sinned  ;  but  they  use  also 
the  contention  1  that  the  Buddha  would  not  have  condemned  the 
proposition  that  the  Tathagata  does  not  exist  in  Nirvana,  unless 
the  Nirvana  were  existence,  and  they  contend,  of  course,  that 
Nirvana  is  real,  which  doubtless  accords  with  the  general  tone 
of  the  Canon  itself.  Another  scholastic  contention  is  based  on 
the  refusal  of  the  Buddha  to  answer  the  questions  :  ‘  Is  the  Jlva 
the  same  as  the  body?  Is  the  Jlva  different  from  the  body?’  In 
its  original  sense  the  questions  may  have  referred  to  the  issue  of 
the  identity  of  the  vital  principle  ( jwitendriya )  and  the  body  ;  but 
the  argument  of  the  personalists  treats  it  as  applying  to  the  person 
(pudgala)  and  the  five  aggregates,  and  they  contend  that,  if  the 
person  were  really  no  more  than  an  insecure  method  of  describing 
the  five  aggregates,  the  Buddha  must  have  accepted  as  correct  the 
identification  of  the  Jlva  and  the  body.  They  can  appeal  also  to 
such  declarations  as  the  doctrine  that  the  doer  of  the  deed  is 
neither  the  same  as,  nor  different  from  the  sufferer  of  the  penalty  ; 
the  person  who  has  a  sensation  is  neither  the  same  as  nor  different 
from  the  sensation.2  Similarly  the  person  is  neither  identical 
with  the  aggregates,  nor  yet  is  he  distinct  from  them ;  the 
relationship  is  properly  described  as  ineffable  ( avacya ),  a  position 
which  forms  the  subject  of  attack  by  the  Madhyamaka  as  well  as 
by  Vasubandhu.3  Its  merits,  however,  are  obvious  ;  it  mediates, 
in  the  best  Buddhist  manner,  between  phenomena  with  a  basis 
and  the  permanent  unchanging  self  of  the  Brahmanic  tradition. 
It  accords  also,  though  the  point  seems  not  to  have  been  noted, 

1  Poussin,  Bouddhisme ,  p.  162  citing  Nagarjuna  on  MK.  xxii.  13,  but 
Walleser’s  trs.  does  not  give  this. 

a  SN.  ii.  20,  23,  61,  76. 

3  MKV.,  p.  283  (cf.  p.  64,  n.  3);  BCAP.  ix.  60;  Wassilieff,  Bouddhisme, 
pp.  252,  270  ;  the  Sarhkrantivadins  appear  (p.  258)  as  antiphenomenalists ; 
MA.  vi.  146 ;  AKV.  in  Poussin,  p.  163,  n.  2  (theory  of  Vatslputrlyas 
Sammitlyas). 
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with  the  position  asserted  by  Sariputta  in  his  discussions  with 
Sati,1  for  there  we  find  that  the  Tathagata  is  declared  neither  to 
be  the  five  aggregates  nor  to  be  different  from  them.  In  truth 
the  doctrine  of  the  purely  phenomenal  self  was  one  which  presented 
interminable  difficulties,  and  it  is  characteristic  of  the  lack  of 
serious  attempt  to  deal  with  these  difficulties  in  the  orthodox 
school  that  the  Canon  makes  no  effort  on  its  own  doctrine  to 
explain  the  phenomena  of  memory,  leaving  the  problem  for  later 
definition. 

fS.  The  Empirical  Self  and  the  Process  of  Consciousness 

The  account  of  the  empirical  self  given  in  the  Canon  is  in  the 
highest  degree  naive,  and,  if  it  is  an  advance  on  earlier  thought, 
that  is  merely  because  in  the  Upanisads  mysticism  pervades  the 
ideas,  and  observation  is  at  a  discount.  The  possibility  of  precise 
and  effective  observation  in  Buddhism  was  in  large  measure 
annulled  by  the  ethical  aspect  given  to  all  psychical  states  ; 
throughout  Buddhist  philosophy  states  of  mind  are  looked  at  as 
essentially  good  or  bad,  a  point  of  view  which  is  fatal  to  precise 
psychology. 

As  we  have  seen  it  is  difficult  to  form  any  precise  picture  of 
the  nature  of  consciousness  as  it  appeared  to  early  Buddhism  ; 
that  it  was  an  ‘  intermittent  series  of  psychic  throbs  associated 
with  a  living  organism  beating  out  their  coming  to  know  through 
one  brief  span  of  life’  is  a  conjecture2  based  on  the  instruction  of 
Sati  alone,  and  doubtless  misrepresents  that  text.  No  other 
passage  in  the  Canon  even  suggests  that  thought  is  to  be  treated 
as  an  intermittent  series  of  thought-flashes  or  of  mental  electrifi¬ 
cation  of  the  organism.  We  are,  in  fact,  in  the  presence  of  primitive 
ideas,  and  to  interpret  them  in  the  terms  of  modern  psychology 
is  fundamentally  to  misrepresent,  though  doubtless  largely  to 
improve,  the  doctrine  of  the  Canon. 

Intellect  (vihhdna)  is  undoubtedly  the  chief  term  which  com¬ 
prehensively  covers  mental  phenomena  in  the  Canon,  as  might  be 

1  MN.  i.  256  ff. 

2  Mrs.  Rhys  Davids,  Puddh.  Psych.,  p.  16,  whose  collection  of  matter  is  as 
valuable  as  her  theories,  dominated  by  an  obsolescent  psychology,  are 
unsubstantial  ;  cf.  Barth,  RIIR.  xlii.  72. 
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expected  from  the  earlier  Brahmanical  tendency  to  use  the  word 
in  this  generic  way.  It  represents  such  unity  as  there  is  in  the  self 
of  experience.  Synonymous  with  Yihhana,  according  to  Buddha- 
ghosa  and  to  usage,  are  Citta  and  Manas,  but  there  are  obvious 
preferences  in  use  ;  Vihhana  often  occurs  in  special  connexion 
with  sense  cognition ;  Manas  again  is,  in  accordance  with 
Brahmanical  usage,  preminently  the  intellectual  function  of 
consciousness,  and  Citta  the  introspective  aspect  of  self-examination, 
but  these  are  only  nuances.  From  Brahmanical  tradition  the 
compound  Nama-rupa  serves  to  denote  spirit  and  matter,  specialized 
normally  to  denote  the  concrete  individual,  in  which  both  are 
united,  while  the  old  term  self  ( attd )  constantly  occurs  in  those 
phrases  which  are  the  source  of  its  reflexive  use  in  grammar,  when 
the  person  is  divided  mentally  into  a  dominant  part  and  its  object. 

By  a  division,1  which  seems  to  have  no  precedent  in  Brahmani¬ 
cal  texts,  and  which  has  certainly  no  merit,  logical  or  psychological, 
the  individual  is  divided  into  five  aggregates  or  groups  ( khandha ), 
the  Sanskrit  equivalent  of  which  means  ‘body’  in  the  phrase 
Dharmaskandha  in  the  Chandogya  Upanisad.  The  first  is  Rupa, 
which  denotes  simply  matter,  or  material  quality,  and  covers 
the  elements  and  their  compounds ;  the  term  aggregate  has 
obviously  considerable  appropriateness  as  applied  to  the  complex 
admixture  which  makes  up  the  human  body,  and  it  is  clearly 
absurd  to  infer  from  it  any  conception  of  constant  dynamic 
conditions  in  the  body,  which,  indeed,  is  treated  by  the  Canon  as 
relatively  stable  and  long-lived. 

Of  the  four  psychical  aggregates  the  first  in  the  stereotyped 
order  is  feeling  (vedana),  a  term  wide  enough  to  cover  sensation 
but  predominantly  indicative  of  pleasure  or  pain.  But,  in  addition, 
to  these  two  aspects  of  feeling,  there  is  recognized  a  third  which 
is  neutral  ;  pleasure  has  stationariness  as  pleasant,  change  as 
unpleasant,  the  opposite  applies  to  pain,  while  neutral  feeling  has 
knowledge  as  pleasant,  ignorance  as  unpleasant,  a  statement 
which  is  not  enlightening.  The  psychological  heresy  of  neutral 
feeling  is  prompted  doubtless  by  ethical  considerations,  for  it  is 

1  Beckh  ( Buddhismus ,  ii.  81  f.)  compares  the  three  imperfect  conceptions- 
of  self  as  body,  made  of  mind,  and  made  of  ideas  {sauna)  in  DN.  i.  195  ff. 
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the  aim  of  man  in  his  process  of  attaining  perfection  to  rid  himself 
of  all  positive  feeling  of  any  kind.  The  term  aggregate  applied 
to  feeling  is  obviously  intended  to  indicate  that  the  individual  is 
constantly  experiencing  one  feeling  after  another. 

Perception  (safuia),  covers  both  sense-perception  and  the  wider 
form  of  perception  which  takes  place,  not  through  the  sense,  but 
by  the  agency  of  mind  ;  the  former  in  the  technical  terminology 
of  the  Vibhanga  is  resistance-perception  ( patigha-sannd ),  the  latter 
designative  perception  ( adhivacana-sanna ),  denoting,  for  instance, 
the  understanding  through  speech  of  the  mental  state  of  another, 
although  an  alternative  interpretation  assigning  to  this  form  of 
perception  the  giving  of  names  to  objects  cognized  by  sense  is 
suggested  by  Vasubandhu.1  The  term  aggregate  here  is  pre¬ 
sumably  collective,  but  the  mention  of  Sahha  along  with  Yihhana 
is  otiose  and  decisive  proof  of  the  lack  of  psychological  interest  or 
acumen  of  the  observers. 

Fourth  in  the  complex  is  the  aggregate  of  dispositions  ( samkhara ), 
a  term  which  is  explained  as  denoting  that  which  compounds  what 
is  composed,  whether  matter  or  psychic,  a  definition  peculiarly 
without  value.  The  vagueness  of  the  term  is  illustrated  in  the 
Abhidhamma,2  where  some  fifty  mental  constituents  are  subsumed 
under  it,  and  generally  any  other  causally  induced  incorporeal 
phenomena  exclusive  of  the  other  three  psychic  aggregates.  The  root 
conception  is  doubtless  the  impressions  resulting  in  dispositions,3 
predispositions  or  latent  tendencies,  which  will  bear  fruition  in 
action  in  due  course,  but  in  the  Abhidhamma  at  any  rate  it  covers 
will,  attention,  application,  concentration,  zest,  faith,  energy, 

1  AKB.,  pp.  50  f.  ;  above  cli.  iii.  §  1.  This  simple  sense  is  found  e.  g.  MN. 
i.  293  ;  Mil.,  p.  61  ;  Asl.,  p.  110  ;  the  term,  however;  also  denotes  higher 
mental  activity  ;  its  ambiguity  is  due  to  the  complex  function  of  mind  in 
sense-perception  and  higher  ideation ;  cf.  Oldenberg  VWW,,  pp.  69  IF. 
In  SN.  v.  315  re.sistance-perception  is  asserted  of  internal  and  external 
things  ( dhammas ). 

2  Below,  ch.  x.  §  4. 

3  The  denial  of  this  in  Kindred  Sayings,  i.  158,  n.  4  is  clearly  invalid, 
Cf.  Aung,  Compendium ,  pp.  278  ff.  where  they  are  treated  as  concomitants 
performing  their  respective  functions  in  combination.  When  applied  to 
matter  (; rupa )  physical  causes  are,  of  course,  meant  :  the  interpolation  of 
‘  mental’  in  the  trans.  of  the  comm,  in  Buddh.  Psych.,  p.  51  makes  nonsense 
of  the  comment,  and  is  wholly  illegitimate,  agreeing  as  it  does  with  Franke’s 
(DN.,  pp.  307  ff.)  view  of  Saihkliaras  as  ideas  only. 
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mindfulness,  insight,  rectitude,  modesty,  discretion,  disinterested¬ 
ness,  no  covetousness,  no  malice,  grasp  and  balance  and  various 
other  groups.  The  explanation  is  simple  enough  ;  the  category, 
having  a  vague  sense,  served  effectively  to  cover  all  those  mental 
activities  for  which  the  division  had  no  obvious  and  convenient 
place  ;  but  it  hardly  needs  remark  that  such  a  procedure  is  at 
once  proof  of  the  paralysing  effect  of  tradition,  and  proof  of  lack 
of  psychological  interest.  Dispositions,  however,  it  must  be 
remembered  may  be  physical  as  well  as  mental,  and  the  term 
Samkhara  in  the  sense  of  product  of  disposition  is  used,  like 
Dlianmia,  to  apply  to  the  empirical  world  as  consisting  of 
compounded  things.  In  psychic  application  the  term  aggregate 
is  obviously  wholly  appropriate. 

The  last  aggregate  is  Yihhana,  and,  as  it  is  credited  with 
appreciation  of  feeling  as  well  as  perceptive  power,  it  is  clear  that, 
even  in  this  collection  of  terms,  it  practically  is  wide  enough  to 
include  both  perception  and  feeling.  This  is  admitted  inj  a  dialogue 
in  the  Majjhima /  and  no  defence  of  the  failure  to  revise  the  fivefold 
division  seems  possible,  unless*we  accept  the  hint  ©f  Buddhaghosa 
which  suggests  that  the  breaking  of  intellect  into  four  aggregates 
was  intended  to  emphasize  the  doctrine  of  non-ego.  But  in  their 
account  of  Yihhana  the  early  teachers  do  develop  a  more 
elaborate  psychology  of  perception  than  is  found  in  the  Upanisads, 
which  were  concentrated  on  fundamental  philosophical  issues  and 
not  on  empirical  psychology.  But  we  must  nbt  exaggerate  their 
defects  as  compared  with  the  Canon.1 2  The  senses  had  already  been 
distinguished  and  enumerated  as  five,  although  those  of  smell, 
taste,  and  touch  are  subordinated  in  consequence  to  that  of  sight, 
and  touch  in  particular  is  not  accorded  its  due  importance.  But 
the  idea  of  a  central  unity,  with  its  abode  in  the  heart,  by  which 
sense-impressions  are  co-ordinated  and  comprehended,  is  enunciated, 
and  it  is  possible  that  the  question  of  the  comparative  activity  of 
sense  or  sense-object  had  raised  interest.  In  Buddhism,  if  we 
find  more  interest  in  the  object  than  in  the  subject,  the  value  of 

1  i.  292  f. 

2  Mrs.  Rhys  Davids,  Baddk.  Psych.,  pp.  57  ff. ;  Oldenberg,  YWW.,  pp.  09 
ff.,  83  f. 
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psychological  investigation  was  marred  by  the  love  of  symmetry 
which  involves  the  determination  to  fit  each  sense  into  the  same 
mould,  in  place  of  allowing  each  its  appropriate  distinctions. 

The  canonical 1  doctrine  of  perception  runs  :  ‘  Depending  on  eye, 
in  consequence  of  visible  matter  (rftpa)  arises  eye-consciousness  ; 
the  concourse  of  the  three  is  contact ;  on  account  of  contact  arises 
feeling’,  and  then  the  remaining  psychical  aggregates  are 
enumerated  or  some  equivalent  of  mental  development,  as  for 
instance  in  the  Milindapanha  the  series  after  contact  is  given  as 
feeling,  perception  or  idea,  thought  or  will  ( cetand ),  abstraction  or 
concentration  (elcaggatd),  sense  of  vitality  ( jiv it  'mdrhja)  and  attention 
( manasikara ).2  Occasionally  the  matter  is  simplified  by  making 
the  contact  of  two  factors  only,  the  eye  and  visible  matter  in  the 
case  of  sight.3  The  third  factor  involved  is  clearly,  as  later 
discussion  suggests,  the  consciousness,  which  is  always  an  essential 
part  of  the  individual,  in  the  form  of  attention  directed  towards 
the  eye,4  and,  when  this  aspect  is  omitted,  we  may  assume  that  it 
is  done  merely  for  the  sake  of  simplicity,  not  as  deliberate 
modification  of  the  theory,  or  that  it*  was  believed  that  the  physical 
contact  of  matter  could  create  intelligence.  The  theory  is  plainly 
one  of  naive  realism  ;  two  physical  contacts  presided  over  by  con¬ 
sciousness  operating  in  the  appropriate  sphere  produce  the  mental 
results  of  feeling  ;  perception  ;  disposition,  in  the  shape  doubtless, 
if  we  may  supplement  the  texts,  of  an  impression  of  the  precept, 
its  feeling  aspect  rtnd  volitional  reaction  ;  and  consciousness.  In 

1  SN.  ii.  72;  iv.  68,  86;  MN.  iii.  28-1  ff.  ;  Sumang.  i.  183.  Later  analysis 
adds  light  and  space  ( Qdlistamba  in  MKV.,  p.  567)  or  (KV.  i.  6.  23  f.)  light 
(cf.  NP.,  p.  80).  Cf.  SDS.,  p.  16  ;  Poussin  TDC.,  pp.  20  f.  ;  Oldenberg, 
Buddha  6,  p.  271  ;  MV.  i.  21;  AIv.  iii.  2.  In  the  case  of  mental  perception, 
mind  serves  as  sense  and  act  of  attention. 

2  Mil.,  p.  56  ;  at  p.  60  the  series  after  cetand  has  initial  and  applied  attention 
(■ vitakka ,  victim )  to  which  p.  63  adds  consciousness  ( vihuana ).  See  also 
DS.  62  (i-vi)  ;  cli.  x.  §  4  ;  SN.  ii.  244  f. ;  iii.  225  ft.  has  desire  ;  DN.  ii.  308  ff. 
also  both  forms  of  attention. 

MN.  i.  Ill  f.  ;  256  f.  (ch.  iv.  §  1)  ;  SN.  ii.  97  ;  that  this  is  not  seriously 
meant  is  shown  in  SN.  iv.  67,  for  at  68  the  three  appear,  and  Mil.,  p.  60  has 
two,  but  p.  56  the  three.  Curiously  enough  the  point  is  ignored  in  Budd/t. 
Psych.,  pp.  63  f.  ;  Psych.  Ethics,  p.  5,  n.  2.  The  estimate  of  the  value  of 
Buddhist  psychology  in  Bucldh.  Psych.,  p.  61  is  not  to  be  taken  seriously. 

4  MN.  i.  190  has  samanvahdra ,  act  of  attention  ;  so  MK.  xxvi.  4,  5  ;  KV. 
i.  6.  23  f.  has  attention  and  a  physical  medium,  e.g.  light;  in  the  case  of 
mind  it  is  vatthu  which  Geiger  (PD.,  p.  81)  would  render  ‘  matter’  in  general. 
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the  process  of  consciousness  falls  the  essential  aspect  of  the  work 
of  mind  ;  the  five  senses,  of  which  in  the  Canon  sight  and  hearing 
preserve  their  old  pre-eminence,  touch  being  still  ignored  as  of 
primary  value,  have  separate  spheres  and  do  not  interfere  one 
with  another  ;  mind,  however,  is  their  resort  and  shapes  their 
field  and  range ; 1  in  more  modern  terminology  it  succeeds 
immediately  to  simple  visual  cognition  and  produces  an  apparent 
unity  and  simultaneity  in  the  perceptions  which  we  have,  Mind 
lilso  is  the  active  element  in  the  perception  or  comprehension  of 
ideas  as  opposed  to  sense-precepts.  But,  though  central  and 
special  in  function,  it  often  ranks  simply  as  if  it  were  a  sixth  sense, 
and  it  has  a  physical  basis,  undefined  in  the  Canon,  just  like 
a  sense. 

Detailed  effective  analysis  of  the  sense  apparatus  is  lacking  ;  the 
idea  of  doors  of  sense  appears  only  metaphorically,  and  is  suggested 
by  the  ‘  openings  ( susayah )  ’  of  the  Upanisads,  and  the  question  of 
the  knowledge  of  like  by  like  is  not  touched  upon  expressly  until 
Buddhaghosa,  and  does  not  appear  to  be  known  to  the  early 
schools.  The  lack  of  curiosity  is  explained  effectively  by  their 
pre-occupation  with  ethical  considerations,  and  secondarily  by  the 
lack  of  positive  science  in  the  contemporary  intellectual  sphere. 
Amid  the  many  allusions  to  human  activities  -in  the  Canon  we 
hear  of  practically  nothing  scientific,  save  the  pseudo-science 
of  astrology  and  the  practical  art  of  medicine,  which  unquestion¬ 
ably  deeply  coloured  the  outlook  and  method  of  the  Buddha  as 
the  great  healer  of  human  evils.  It  is  this  preoccupation  with 
ethical  needs  which  explains  the  psychological  laxity  which  uses 
the  term  Dukkha  to  denote  psychological  feeling  as  painful,  and  the 
misery  of  the  world  which  is  implicit  in  pleasure,  if  that  is  the 
pleasure  of  the  senses  leading  on  to  rebirth.  But  importance 
certainly  attaches  to  the  recognition  of  the  fact  that  feeling 
is  inseparably  bound  up  with  perception. 

Of  the  process  of  ideation  the  Canon  has  nothing  systematic  to 
tell.  Initial  consideration  ( vitdkka )  is  distinguished  from  further 

1  MN.  i.  295;  SN.  v.  218;  cf.  MKV.,  p.  33;  YM.  in  Warren,  p.  297; 
Asl.,  p.  400 ;  KV.  xviii.  9 ;  Wassilieff,  Bouddhisme,  p.  280.  See  also  Therag. 
804  ff.  ;  DN.  ii.  338  ;  MN.  iii.  300  ;  SN.  v.  74  ;  AN.  v.  30  ;  Mil.,  pp.  54,  86  ; 
KV.  ii.  7.  5  ;  PD.,  p.  81. 
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reflective  investigation  ( vicdra ) ;  attention  ( manasikara )  and  reflec¬ 
tion  are  insisted  upon,  while  ethical  considerations  emphasize  the 
importance  of  mindfulness  ( sati )  which  is  also  associated  with 
memory  as  the  condition  of  it,  but  there  is  no  attempt  to  explain 
memory.  Self  awareness,  deliberate  intellectual  activity  leading 
to  self  possession  (sampajanna)  is  also  important  in  an  ethical 
aspect,  while  in  other  terms  regarding  investigation  stress  rests  on 
the  element  of  volitional  effort  in  inquiry  ( okay  a ,  vimansa,  cintd). 
Ethical  again  is  the  motive  which  discourages  such  deliberate 
speculation  {cintd)  on  the  range  of  Buddhaship,  the  intuitive  powers 
of  one  sunk  in  meditative  ecstacy,  the  working  of  the  act,  and  the 
nature  of  the  world.1  For  higher  intellectual  activity  we  find  the 
terms  gnosis  (jndna)  and  insight  ( pannd ),  the  latter  fated  to  be  deified 
in  the  later  conception,  but  either  term  may  be  used  of  inferior 
knowledge.  In  Jhana  and  Samadhi  we  have  forms  of  that  deep 
concentration  in  meditation  which  are  essential  elements  in  the 
latter  stages  of  the  path  of  salvation.  Their  importance  is  great, 
and  like  the  other  terms  for  the  higher  knowledge  they  indicate 
the  essential  nature  of  such  knowledge,  an  intuition  of  the  whole 
quite  distinct  from  a  discursive  process  of  reasoning. 

The  view  of  intuition  as  the  source  of  true  knowledge,  and  at  the 
same  time  a  decisive  cause  of  emancipation  from  rebirth  is  charac¬ 
teristic  of  Buddhism  as  of  the  Upanisads,  and  explains  why  in 
neither  do  we  And  any  serious  contribution  to  epistemology.  The 
Buddha,  like  the  sage  of  the  Upanisad,  sees  things  as  they  truly  are 
{yathabhutani)  by  a  mystic  potency,  which  is  quite  other  than 
reasoning  of  the  discursive  type.  The  truth  of  his  insight  is 
assured  by  it  alone,  for  it  is  obviously  incapable  of  verification  in 
any  empirical  manner.  But  the  Canon  does  not  treat  intuition 
{pannd)  as  being  wholly  distinct  from,  and  unconnected  with, 
discursive  knowledge ;  not  only  does  the  term  continue  to  be 
used  for  the  lower  forms  of  knowledge,  but  stress 2  is  laid  on  the 
fact  that  intuition  is  intimately  connected  with  intelligence 
{vinridna),  perception  {sauna),  and  feeling,  or,  as  it  is  elsewhere  put, 
it  is  allied  to  deliberate  and  searching  mental  appreciation  {yoniso 

1  Buddh.  Psych.,  pp.  92  f.  ;  AN.  iv.  no.  77. 

2  MN.  i.  292  ft'.* ;  Buddh.  Psych.,  p.  133. 
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manasikara).  Bat  from  intelligence  intuition  differs  by  reason  that 
the  former  is  to  he  understood,  the  latter  to  be  cultivated  and 
developed  ;  in  other  words,  by  means  of  exercises  of  concentration, 
which  form  an  essential  part  of  the  way  of  salvation,  a  high  degree 
of  intuitive  power  is  to  be  attained,  surpassing  any  mere  under¬ 
standing,  a  condition  styled  also  complete  knowledge  ( parinfid )  and 
elimination  (pahdna),  the  latter  characteristic  emphasizing  the 
elimination  of  empirical  factors  of  any  kind.  It  may  then  be 
regarded  as  ‘  that  effort  of  intellectual  sympathy  by  which  the  mind 
can  place  itself  within  tiie  mobile  reality  of  things  ’  in  Bergsonian 
phraseology. 

Of  the  psychology  of  will  and  the  emotions  the  Canon  has  almost 
nothing  systematic.  The  dependence  of  volition  on  desire  and  of 
desire  on  feeling  is  elaborated  in  the  chain  of  causation  but  without 
psychological  insight  or  purpose.  The  connexion  of  thought  and 
action  is  close  ( cetand ,  samcetanu) ;  thinking,  one  acts  by  deed,  word, 
or  thought,1  a  distinction  of  modes  emphasizing  the  element 
of  purpose  as  essential  to  characterize  the  moral  quality  of  action. 
The  planning  out  of  a  course  of  action  or  deliberate  resolve  is 
denoted  by  Saiiikappa,  a  fashioning  or  moulding.  The  union 
of  intellectual  activity  with  attention  and  pleasure,  the  product 
seems  to  be  denoted  by  the  term  Plti,  for  which  zest  is  perhaps  the 
best  rendering  available. 

Of  emotions  we  have  merely  popular  classifications  especially 

the  threefold  divisions  into  appetite  ( lobha ),  with  its  congeners, 

greed,  lust,  passion,  &c.  ;  aversion  (dosa)  with  its  congeners,  anger, 

hate,  malevolence,  &c.  ;  and  delusion  ( molia ),  which  is  regarded 

> 

as  ignorance  or  confused  consciousness.  In  the  usual  schematic 
fashion  there  are  opposed  to  these  disinterestedness  (alobha),  amity 
(adosa),  and  intelligence  ( amoJia ),2  the  last  being  sometimes  treated 
as  equivalent  to  intuition  (pcumu).  But  more  importance  attaches 
as  part  of  the  exercises  of  the  path  of  salvation  to  the  generation 
of  feelings  of  friendship  or  love  ( mettd ),  of  sympathy  with  suffering 
(karund),  and  of  sympathy  with  happiness  ( mudita ).s  But  these 
again  are  treated  of  as  ethical  elements,  not  psychologically. 


1  AN.  iii.  415. 


2  AN.  i.  134  f. 


3  AN.  i.  183. 
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4.  Matter  and  Spirit  in  the  Universe 

On  the  nature  of  matter  the  Canon  is  practically  silent  ;  it 
accepts  from  Brahmanical  tradition  the  four  elements,  earth,  fire, 
air,  water  ;  on  the  vexed  question  of  ether  {akasa)  it  now  counts  it 
with  the  elements,  now  omits  it  from  the  list,  while  in  the 
Abhidhamma  it  is  severed  from  the  four  elements,  which  are 
treated  as  underived  matter,  and  made  a  derivate.1  From  the 
nature  of  the  meditation  of  the  infinity  of  ether  or  space,  we  see 
that  its  conception  is  what  remains  when  all  material  things  are 
eliminated  from  the  field  of  experience.  In  what  manner  the  ele¬ 
ments  were  conceived  in  early  Buddhism  there  is  nothing  to  show, 
nor  have  we  any  reason  to  treat  as  primitive  the  later  atomic  view. 
What  is  clear  is  that  every  material  thing  is  a  compound  ( sairikhdra ), 
which  may,  as  in  the  case  of  the  body,  endure  for  a  long  time,  but 
will  nevertheless  ultimately  pass  away.  Things  are  impermanent 
(anicca) ;  in  early  Buddhism  they  are  not  literally  momentary, 
a  refinement  of  later  thought. 

Matter  exists  not  merely  externally  to  us,  but  also  as  an 
aggregate  ( klianda )  in  the  empiric  individual ;  the  connexion  of 
body  and  spirit  is  clear  to  the  insight  of  the  saint,  but  it  is  not 
explained  to  us,  and  doubtless  was  accepted  as  an  obvious  datum, 
connexion  and  interaction  raising  no  difficulty.  There  is.  no 
suggestion  that  matter  always  forms  an  aggregate  of  some  spirit ; 
the  Milindapanha 2  with  perfect  orthodoxy  emphasizes  that  matter 
exists  as  independent  of  spirit. 

The  universe  consists  of  innumerable  world  systems,  each 
equipped  with  earth,  heavens  and  hells,  and  each  system  or 
sphere  is  divided  into  three  regions  (avacaras),  worlds  [loka)  or 
layers  ( dhdtu ),  the  first  the  realm  of  desire  (Jcama),  the  next  of 
matter  or  material  form  (rupa),  the  third  that  without  form 
(ariipa).'3  In  the  first  are  hells  or  purgatories  eight  or  more  in 
number,  while  others  exist  between  the  spheres  ( lokantarika ;  the 

1  DS.,  §§  688,  722  ;  Psych.  Eth.,  pp.  lviii,  lix  ;  MN.  i.  423 ;  ii.  17. 

2  pp.  136  f.,  271.  Cf.  KV.  xvi.  8  ;  ix.  3 ;  vii.  7,  8;  xii.  3,  4,  all  passages 
showing  matter  as  independent. 

3  Cf.  Kern,  Ind.  Buddh.,  pp.  57  ff.  ;  DN.  no.  14  ;  i.  195  ;  34  ff.  ;  215  If.  ; 
MN.  nos.  49,  129;  Suttanipdta,  iii.  10;  on  Asuras,  SN.  i.  216  ff. 
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animal  world  ;  the  abode  of  ghosts  ( prctas ) ;  the  abode  of  Asuras 
or  demons ;  which  make  up  the  places  of  punishment  (apaya) ; 
then  comes  the  abode  of  men  and  then  six  abodes  of  gods 
(i devalokas ).  In  the  second  we  have  the  Brahma-lokas,  sixteen  in 
number  of  sections  according  to  the  number  of  the  gods  free  from 
desire  who  abide  there ;  entrance  to  these  is  assured  to  those  who 
practice  the  four  Meditations,  and  to  those  who  are  non-returners 
among  the  disciples,  and  who  will  therefore  attain  Nirvana  in 
heaven  in  lieu  of  rebirth  on  earth.1 2 *  In  the  world  without  matter 
we  find  the  place  of  those  who  carry  out  the  Formless  Meditations  ; 
thus  he  who  frees  his  mind  from  any  thought  save  that  of  infinite 
space  is  reborn  in  such  a  world,  abiding  there  in  that  mental 
condition  ;  he  that  has  attained  to  infinity  of  consciousness  or 
intelligence  ( vmhdna )  abides  in  such  a  world  ;  and  so  with  the 
world  of  nothingness,  and  of  neither  ideation  nor  non-ideation. 

These  conceptions  are,  of  course,  partly  popular,  borrowed  from 
the  contemporary  Brahmanic  view  of  heavens  and  hells,  and  partly 
philosophical  in  character.  The  Upanisads  know  a  world  of  Brahma 
of  celestial  delights  which  is  the  reward  of  the  soul  not  yet  fitted 
for  emancipation  by  union  with  the  absolute  Brahman ;  the 
Buddhists  improve  upon  this  idea,  and  adapt  it  to  the  schemes  of 
meditations  which  they  take  over  from  Brahmanism.  That  these 
views  were  accepted  as  true  by  disciples  as  well  as  the  laity  we 
can  hardly  doubt ;  the  Canon  represents  the  Buddha  as  visiting  the 
Brahma-loka  ;  he  represents  himself  as  having  received  a  visit  from 
Brahma  Sahampati ;  the  gods,  Brahma  and  Indra  especially,  play 
a  great  part  in  the  tradition,  in  subordination  to  the  Buddha.5 
Was  this  irony?  Did  the  Buddha  himself,  did  the  disciples 
know  that  there  were  no  gods  such  as  the  Brahmins  feigned  ?  Or 
did  they  really  believe  in  these  gods,  as  superior  beings,  though 
not  immortal,  and  not  differing  in  essence  from  men,  to  whose 
place  all  men  may  strive  ?  The  answrer  must  be  in  favour  of  their 


1  Matter  here  is  subtle  ;  smell,  taste,  and  touch  do  not  exist,  only  sight, 
hearing,  and  mental  co-ordination,  KV.  viii.  7.  The  abode  of  Asuras  is 
denied  as  separate  by  KV.  viii.  1  against  Andhakas  and  Uttarapathakas  on 
the  strength  of  MN.  i.  73.  For  the  gods  as  long-lived  see  AN.  ii.  33. 

2  MN.  i.  326 ;  458 ;  AN.  ii.  20  ;  iv.  302  ff.  ;  Kern,  Inch  Buddh.,  p.  59  ; 

Beckh,  Buddhismus ,  ii.  55  ff. 
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belief,  in  the  absence  of  a  single  hint  to  the  contrary  in  the  texts 
of  early  Buddhism,  and  in  face  of  the  belief  of  pious  Buddhists 
throughout  the  ages.  If  the  master  really  laughed  at  these  fancies, 
we  must  admit  that  it  has  been  left  to  us  to  discover  the  fact. 
The  course  of  Buddhist  philosophy  and  religion  has  advanced 
under  the  conviction  of  the  existence  of  all  these  beings,  and  it  is 
not  for  an  age  which  tolerates  spiritualism  to  attribute  greater 
reason  to  early  India  in  the  centuries  before  Christianity. 

Speculative  questions  on  the  infinity  and  duration  of  the  world 
are  among  those  to  which  the  Buddha  declined  any  answer ;  if  he 
faced  the  problem  whether  there  would  still  persist  matter  if  all 
the  spirits  won  liberation,  he  did  not  answer  it ;  in  all  probability 
the  idea  never  occurred  to  him.1  He  did  believe,  we  are  assured 
by  the  whole  evidence  of  the  Canon,  in  the  doctrine  of  the  periodic 
dissolution  and  re-evolution  of  the  universe  or  the  world  systems  ; 
there  are  Aeons  of  evolution,  of  dissolution,  and  of  both,  an  idea 
developed  by  Jainism  at  tedious  length.  Fanciful  pictures  of  the 
process  of  evolution  as  one  of  decadence,  possibly  intended  as 
such,  are  found  in  the  Canon  in  the  Buddha’s  mouth,  but  they 
contain  nothing  of  interest  or  value.2 

Of  more  interest  is  the  possibility  that  Buddhism  began  its 
philosophical  career  with  a  doctrine  of  six  elements,  all  real, 
whose  interaction  explained  the  existence  of  the  world,  to  which 
it  added  the  Nirvana  element,  the  state  of  release.3  There  was 
a  precedent  for  this  in  earlier  thought,4  Pakudha  Kaceayana 
recognized  the  ordinary  four,  the  soul,  pleasure,  and  pain,  but 
denied  interaction,  while  Ajita,  who  asserted  four  elements  only, 
admitted  also  tacitly  the  existence  of  space,  into  which  the  senses, 
creations  of  the  elements,  pass  on  death.  To  add  the  conception 
of  consciousness  to  the  four  material  elements,  to  subsume  under 

1  Above,  ch.  ii.  §  2  ;  Oldenborg,  Buddha ,5  p.  387  ;  lokacinta  is  deprecated  ; 
AN.  iv.  no.  77. 

2  DN.  i.  17  f. ;  iii.  85  f. ;  Mhv.  i.  338  ff.  ;  Kuhn,  Festschrift  Vilhelm  Thomsen 
pp.  214  ff. 

3  Itivuttaka,  44,  51,  73  ;  immortal  element  ( amatd  dhatu),  AN.  iv.  423  f.  ; 
SN.  v.  139,  232  ;  AN.  iii.  356;  Beckh,  Buddhismus ,  ii.  54,  124  f.  It  is,  of  course, 
absurd  to  treat  these  elements  as  anything  but  absolutely  real ;  of.  Aung, 
Compendium ,  pp.  255  f. 

4  See  below,  ch.  vii.  §  1. 
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it  pleasure  and  pain,  and  to  accept  space  would  be  a  natural  and 
logical  construction.  We  have  direct  evidence  of  it  both  in  the 
Ahguttara  and  the  Majjhima  Nikayas ;  it  accords  precisely  with 
the  conception  of  the  nature  of  rebirth  described  in  the  DlgJm 
Nikaya,  and,  with  the  omission  of  space,  is  adopted  in  the  later 
Pali  scholasticism.  In  any  case  it  is  essential  to  note  that  early 
Buddhism  in  its  admission  of  the  four  material  elements  was 
realistic,  and  also  admitted  that  physical  changes  were  based  on 
such  elemental  permanent  existences. 

The  distinction  between  the  elements,  in  the  world  and  as  part 
of  the  complex  which  makes  the  individual,  is  well  brought  out 
in  the  Majjhima ,  where  the  latter  are  styled  as  appropriated,  taken 
up,  assimilated  ( upddinna ) ;  they  are  the  matter  which  the  con¬ 
sciousness  assumes  as  the  mode  of  continuing  the  existence  to 
which  it  is  bound  by  its  earlier  actions.1 

1  AN.  i.  176  ;  MN.  iii.  239  f.  ;  DN.  ii.  63  ;  Q.,  p.  244  ;  NP.,  p.  75  ;  Poussin, 
TDC.,  pp.  43  f. 


CHAPTER  V 


THE  DOCTRINE  OF  CAUSATION  AND  THE  ACT 

1.  Causation 

In  striking  conflict  with  the  modern  suggestion  that  the  real 
emphasis  of  the  Buddha’s  teaching  lay  in  the  doctrine  of  causality 
as  pervading  all  the  things  of  experience,  and  that  his  normalism 
was  a  new  and  Copernican  revolution  of  thought,  is  the  meagre 
and  inadequate  examination  accorded  to  causation  in  the  Canon. 
The  idea  is  repeatedly  expressed,  regularly  in  the  form:  ‘That 
being,  this  becomes  ;  from  the  appearance  of  that,  this  appears  ; 
that  is  to  say,  by  reason  of  ignorance  &c.  (imasmiih  sati  idaih  hoti ; 
imass’  uppada  idaih  uppajjati ;  yadidam  avijjdpaccaya).1  The  dupli¬ 
cate  character  of  the  formula  is  explained  variously  by  later 
scholasticism ;  it  serves  at  any  rate  to  make  clear  that  the  inter¬ 
vention  of  a  substrate  in  the  form  of  a  self  is  negated.  But  in 
any  event  the  extraordinarily  imperfect  character  of  the  definition 
is  obvious  ;  the  first  member  expresses  the  idea  of  an  essential 
condition  ;  the  next  a  coefficient  ;  and  the  last,  the  cause  of  a 
generation.  If,  as  we  are  assured,  the  Buddhist  chain  of  causation 
was  inculcated  at  least  as  much  for  the  sake  of  the  idea  as  for  the 
sake  of  the  conclusion,  the  explanation  of  misery,  it  is  incredible 
that  no  further  analysis  should  have  been  attempted.  In  truth 
the  case  is  clear  ;  the  origin  of  evil  evoked  the  chain,  and  interest  in 
causation  was  wholly  subordinate,  and  this  explains  the  variations 
and  omissions  found  in  the  chain.  The  lover  of  causation  would 
have  insisted  on  each  link  ;  for  the  practical  Buddhist  all  that 
was  necessary  was  to  show  that  evil  was  caused,  and  the  minor 
details  could  be  left  vague. 

The  vagueness  of  the  conception  is  reflected  in  the  language 


1  Ucluna,  i.  1 

MKV.  p.  9. 


MN.  i.  1.  2;  SN.  ii.  28,  05;  MN.  i.  202;  ii.  32;  iii.  03; 
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which  uses  without  attempt  at  differentiation  a  whole  series  of 
terms 1  ( hetu ,  paccaya,  niddna,  samudaya,  jdtika,  pabhava,  kdrana, 
nimittd ,  liriga).  The  point  is  essential,  for  it  explains  how  in  the 
chain  of  causation  the  idea  of  cause  is  applied  in  varying  aspects 
without  consciousness  of  inappropriateness. 

2.  The  Development  of  the  Chain  of  Causation 

The  insistence  on  the  doctrine  of  the  causation  of  misery  was 
doubtless  in  Buddhism  inspired  by  opposition  to  the  pessimism 
of  the  Ajlvakas  under  Makkhali  Gosala,  who  insisted  that  purity 
and  depravity  arose  without  cause  or  condition,  that  the  fate  of 
men  depended  neither  on  their  own  nor  others’  action  or  effort ; 
that  no  human  power  was  efficient,  and  that  all  things  with  life 
were  without  inherent  force.  Ajita  also  held  that  there  was  no 
fruit  of  good  or  evil  deeds  nor  result  of  the  deeds  of  others  or 
previous  lives.  Such  doctrines2  were,  it  is  plain,  destructive  of 
any  orderly  conception  of  existence,  and  the  Buddha’s  message 
of  deliverance  is  based  on  the  conviction  that  misery  exists 
because  it  is  produced  and  will  continue  to  exist  until  its  process 
of  production  can  be  stopped. 

The  essence  of  the  doctrine  of  the  causation  of  misery  is 
expressed  in  the  second  noble  truth  ;  the  cause  of  the  origin  of 
misery  is  thirst — that  is,  desire — leading  to  rebirth,  accompanied 
by  pleasure  in  the  object  and  attachment,  taking  pleasure  here 
and  there,  the  thirst  of  lust,  the  thirst  of  becoming,  the  thirst 
of  non-becoming.  This  brings  misery,  for  it  produces,  whether 
directly  aimed  at  rebirth  or  not,  the  fact  of  such  rebirth,  and,  as 
the  first  truth  assures  us,  birth,  age,  death,  all  the  incidents  of 
life,  are  misery. 

This  in  effect  is  the  kernel  of  the  doctrine,  and  we  may  doubt 
the  emphatic  assurance  of  the  texts  that  the  Buddha’s  attainment 
of  enlightenment  was  closely  involved  with  the  gaining  of  know¬ 
ledge  of  this  further  elaboration  in  the  chain  of  causation  in  its 
stereotyped  set  of  twelve  links.3  The  doubt  is  strengthened 

1  DN.  ii.  57  ;  SN.  ii.  37,  81  ;  MN.  i.  261  ;  upcmisd,  SN.  ii.  30;  cf.  TCD., 
p.  51,  n.  1 ;  it  may  bo  for  Upanisad ;  cf.  AKV.  (MS.  Burn.  f.  133b)  in  MKV., 
p.  76,  n.  7. 

2  Below,  ch.  vii.  §  1.  3  MY.  i.  1 ;  SN.  ii.  10. 
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when  we  find  the  germs  of  the  twelve  contained  in  a  text  of  the 
Suttariipdta 1  in  which  other  ancient  doctrines  are  preserved. 
There  we  find  a  set  of  eleven  couples  which  illustrate  the 
principle  of  causation  :  ‘That  being,  this  becomes.’  In  each  case 
misery  is  the  second  element ;  the  first  are,  in  order,  action  which, 
based  on  ignorance,  leads  man  to  constant  rebirth  ;  ignorance  ; 
dispositions  ( samkhdra ),  allied  to  perception  (sanna) ;  conscious¬ 
ness  ;  contact ;  feeling  ;  thirst,  which  leads  to  grasping  (upaddna) ; 
grasping  which  leads  to  becoming  ( bliava ),  rebirth,  death,  and 
misery  ;  efforts  ;  aliments  ( dhdra ) ;  and  movements.  There  is 
here  no  attempt  to  erect  an  elaborate  series,  but  the  chain  is 
already  largely  present  in  germ.  Another  text2  of  the  same 
collection  traces  discord  back  to  desire  (chanda),  based  on  feeling, 
based  on  contact,  based  on  name  and  form,  the  empiric  indi¬ 
vidual. 

These  suggest  a  simple  enough  idea ;  misery  as  rebirth  might 
have  been  explained  by  the  individual  consciousness  under  the 
influence  of  ignorance  and  impressions  or  dispositions,  the  result 
of  past  deeds,  entering  into  contact  with  the  world,  receiving 
thence  feelings  of  pleasure  or  pain,  conceiving  thirst  or  desire 
leading  to  action  or  grasping  producing  a  new  becoming.  But 
the  classical  formula  is  less  simple  ;  it  runs  in  twelve  members  :  3 
*  By  reason  of  ignorance  dispositions  ;  by  reason  of  dispositions 
consciousness  ( vinndna ) ;  by  reason  of  consciousness  name  and 
form  ;  by  reason  of  name  and  form  contact ;  by  reason  of  contact 
feeling  ;  by  reason  of  feeling  thirst ;  by  reason  of  thirst  grasping  ; 
by  reason  of  grasping  becoming ;  by  reason  of  becoming  birth  ; 
by  reason  of  birth  old  age,  death,  grief,  mourning,  pain,  sorrow, 
and  despair.’  The  reverse  order  also  applies ;  the  destruction  of 
ignorance  serves  to  set  about  a  chain  of  destruction  as  effective  as 
the  creation.  This  is  the  formula  of  dependent  (literally  going- 
towards)  production  ( paticca-samuppddd ),  a  term  which  moves 

1  724  ff.  ;  SBE.  x.  129.  The  work  exists  in  Sanskrit,  JRAS.  1916 
pp.  709  ff. 

2  862  ff.  ;  SBE.  x.  159. 

3  DN.  ii  55  ff.  ;  32  ff.  (the  first  two  links  are  omitted  in  DN.)  ;  MN.  i. 
49  ff.,  261  ;  AN.  i.  177  ;  Nidana  S.,  esp.  v.  388  ;  Poussin,  TDC.  :  Oltramare, 
FBDC.  ;  Beckh,  Buddhismus,  ii.  94  ff. 
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scholasticism1  to  ask  whether  the  effect  goes  towards  the  cause, 
or  the  cause  to  the  effect.  Frequently  as  the  formula  occurs, 
there  are  variants  from  the  normal  twelve ;  sometimes  the  first 
two  elements  disappear  ;  in  one  case  the  third,  fourth,  second,  and 
the  last  two  appear  in  that  order,  and  there  are  minor  variants. 
The  psychological  reasons  which  prompted  its  development  as  it 
stands  are  uncertain,  but  there  must  be  taken  into  account  the 
chain  of  derivation  which  is  given  from  the  absolute  in  the  Katlm 
Upanisad,  and  of  which  a  later  development  presents  itself  in  the 
Samkhya  system,  or  the  possibility  of  Yoga  influence.2 

3.  The  Links  of  the  Chain 

Ignorance  in  the  chain  has,  it  is  certain,  a  purely  limited  sense, 
and  no  cosmic  significance,  similar  to  that  of  ignorance  in  the 
Vedanta,  through  which  the  absolute  passes  into  the  empirical. 
It  is  repeatedly  defined,  and  is  always  the  individual’s  ignorance 
of  the  four  noble  truths,  or  an  equivalent :  the  origin  and  dis¬ 
appearance  of  the  aggregates  making  up  individuality,  or  the 
delusion  which  recognizes  a  self.  Ignorance  is  traced  in  the 
Canon  3  to  diverse  causes,  the  five  hindrances  (nivaranas),  hanker¬ 
ing  after  the  world,  the  desire  to  injure,  torpor,  flurry  and  worry, 
and  wavering  ;  these  are  nourished  by  sins  of  body,  speech  and 
thought ;  failure  to  subdue  the  senses,  to  note  precisely  disagree¬ 
able  impressions,  imperfect  attention,  failure  to  listen  to  the  law 
\ 

and,  to  frequent  the  saints.  More  briefly,  it  is  desire  or  thirst 
which  produces  ignorance,  and  thirst  in  turn  arises  because  the 
feelings  which  evoke  it  are  permeated  by  ignorance.4  Thus  we 
have  as  long  as  the  one  lasts  the  other  ;  there  can  be  no  question 
of  finding  a  beginning  for  ignorance,  just  as  in  the  Samkhya  the 
failure  to  discriminate  between  soul  and  nature  leaves  an  impres¬ 
sion  on  the  internal  organs  which  produces  in  the  next  birth 
the  same  fatal  ignorance.  Yet,  though  the  cycle  is  normally 
unending,  ignorance  has  a  right  to  the  title  of  ‘  root  ’  given  in  the 

1  MKY.,  pp.  5  f.  ;  TDC.,  pp.  48  f.  2  Below,  ch.  vii.  §  3. 

3  AN.  v.  113  f. 

4  Cf  MN.  i.  54  f.  ;  ignorance  and  the  defilements  ( dsava )  as  reciprocal 
causes;  AN.  v.  116;  NP.,  pp.  86,  109;  VM.  in  HOS.,  iii.  171  ;  FBDC.,  p.  34. 
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Milindapanha,  for  it  is  the  link  which  can  be  destroyed  by  the 
gaining  of  intuition. 

The  dispositions  which  ignorance  produces  can  hardly  be 
misunderstood  ;  they  must  be  interpreted  in  the  same  sense  as  the 
Saihskaras  of  the  Samkhya  system,  in  which  ignorance  creates 
impressions  on  the  inner  organ,  which  in  a  future  life  result  in 
continued  ignorance,  while  the  attainment  of  the  saving  knowledge 
prevents  the  further  growth  of  the  seeds  of  future  misery  sown 
in  the  Saihskaras  or  impressions  of  acts  done  in  ignorance.  This 
leads  inevitably  to  the  conclusion  that  ignorance  generates  acts 
which  leave  impressions  on  the  individual,  which  result  in 
determining  his  future  existence.  This  accords  well  with  the 
position  of  the  dispositions  as  one  of  the  aggregates  of  the  indivi¬ 
dual,  and  with  the  doctrine  that  thought  takes  its  stand  on  the 
dispositions  to  last  and  develop  itself,  and  in  so  doing  it  renews 
them  and  brings  them  to  fruition  in  act,  word,  or  deed.  Yet  it  is 
certain  that,  although  the  dispositions  are  classed  as  good,  bad,  or 
neutral,  or  in  six  classes  according  to  the  object  which  evokes  them, 
the  regular  explanation  of  their  occurrence  in  the  chain  is  that  they 
are  the  dispositions  of  the  body,  expiration  and  inspiration  ;  of 
speech,  initial  and  continued  application,  as  the  preliminary 
conditions  of  speech  ;  and  of  thought,  ideation  or  perception 
(sauna),1  and  feeling.  To  accept  this  view  as  valid  is  impossible ; 
the  creation  of  two  such  curious  bodily  complexes  alone  by  ignor¬ 
ance  is  as  amazing  as  the  selection  of  two  elements  of  thought 
which  in  the  individual  form  aggregates  side  by  side  with  the 
dispositions,  while  feeling  appears  in  a  position  of  its  own  in  the 
chain.  Nonetheless,  the  confusion  is  significant  of  the  lack  of 
skill  of  the  interpreters  of  the  Canon  ;  the  Tibetan  translators 
of  the  chain  have  anticipated  modern  investigators  in  equating 
dispositions  with  action  ( karman ),  and  the  Sanskrit  scholasticism 
agrees  in  this  view. 

The  relation  of  consciousness  to  name  and  form  is  expressly 
made  out  in  the  Dtgha  NiMya  ; 2  if  consciousness  did  not  enter 

1  MN.  i.  301;  SN.  iv.  293;  VibhaTuja ,  p.  135;  JPTS.  188G,  p.  29;  M KV. . 
p.  543  ;  Warren,  HOS.  iii.  84. 

2  ii.  03  ;  MKV.,  p.  552. 
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the  womb,  there  would  be  no  living  embryo ;  if  it  did  not 
continue  there,  the  embryo  would  die.  The  evidence  is  clear ; 
the  action  is  real ;  consciousness  is  even  classed  with  the  four 
elements  and  ether  as  an  element  (clhdtu) ; 1  it  passes  from  death 
to  life  whether  we  regard  it  as  quasi-corporeal  in  itself — for  it  is 
visible — or  as  accompanied  by  a  subtle  body,  a  question  which 
vexed  the  schools.1 2  But  it  does  in  no  sense  create  the  matter  of 
the  body,  and  it  is  essentially  dependent  for  its  development, 
rebirth,  death,  &c.,  on  matter,  as  it  is  only  in  the  compound  of  name 
and  form  that  it  exists.  Hence  the  doctrine  that  the  two  stand 
to  each  other  in  the  position  of  two  bundles  of  reeds  $ 3  consciousness 
cannot  exist  save  with  name  and  form,  and  name  and  form  cannot 
exist  without  consciousness,  the  third  and  fourth  links  in  the  chain 
thus  being  mutually  dependent,  a  serious  enough  logical  objection 
to  such  a  chain.  Name  and  form  must  here,  it  is  clear,  represent 
the  individual  in  whom  consciousness  is  involved  with  matter  ; 
the  term  is  old,  taken  .over  from  a  more  primitive  thought  when 
the  name  was  treated  as  if  it  were  a  possession  and  part  of  the 
individual.  The  logical  interpretation  of  the  term  must  be  that 
of  later  scholasticism  ; 4  the  form  is  matter,  the  name  is  the  other 
four  aggregates,  feeling,  perception  or  ideation,  dispositions,  and 
consciousness  itself,  but,  doubtless  to  make  the  causal  series  more 
logical,  an  early  text  takes  name  as  feeling,  ideation,  will,  contact, 
and  attention,  and  later  authorities  equate  it  with  the  three 
aggregates  other  than  consciousness  itself.  The  vital  fact  remains 
that  it  essentially  represents  the  union  of  consciousness  with 
matter  to  form  the  individual ;  whence,  if  one  causes  the  other, 
it  nonetheless  is  dependent  upon  it ;  but  the  causal  relation  is 

expressed  as  it  is  because  matter  cannot  be  said  to  evoke  con¬ 

sciousness  ;  there  is  matter  without  connexion  with  consciousness 
and  when  they  coexist  the  initiative  lies  with  consciousness.  The 
chain,  it  must  be  added,  must  not  be  understood  as  asserting  here  an 

1  AN.  i.  176;  MN.  iii.  239;  cf.  ch.  vii.  §  1. 

2  Below,  ch.  xi.  §  2.  Cf.  SN.  ii.  66,  90,  101  as  to  name  aiy.1  form  in 

transmigration  ;  iii.  46,  56,  the  senses. 

3  SN.  ii.  104;  DN.  ii.  63. 

4  Alv.  iii.  30;  £.,  p.  222;  DS.  §  1309;  Vibhanga,  p.  136.  See  SN.  ii.  3; 
MN.  i.  33. 
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invariable  relation,  for  at  a  high  stage  of  development  consciousness 
is  reborn  in  the  formless  or  immaterial  sphere  where  matter  is  not. 

The  power  which  drives  the  consciousness  to  its  new  birth  and 
determines  its  form  is  that  of  action ;  on  this  topic  the  Canon  is 
emphatic  and  as  clear  as  the  nature  of  the  subject  permits ;  the 
force  of  action  cannot  be  evaded  by  any  device  ;  excuses  are  vain  ; 
punishment  is  certain  and  inevitable,  save  only  if  the  necessary 
intuition  is  found  to  break  the  chain  of  existence ;  then,  though 
the  law  of  action  is  broken  for  the  future,  the  deeds  of  the  past 
must  be  worked  out  in  a  form  in  which  their  seriousness  is  lost ; 
the  man  guilty  of  many  murders  is  repaid  by  a  few  blows.  This 
suggests  that  between  consciousness  and  dispositions  there  is 
a  transition  from  the  old  to  a  new  life. 

The  six  sense  organs  are  viewed  in  a  double  light ;  the  first 
five,  eye,  ear,  smell,  taste,  touch,  are  material  but  invisible,  thus 
being  distinguished  from  the  fleshy  organ  in  which  they  reside ; 
they  function  by  resistance  contact  ( patigha )  ;  the  same  term 
(i ayatana )  is  used  for  the  objects  as  spheres  or  fields  of  sense  in 
another  aspect  of  the  word ;  these  objects  are  material  and 
external.1  The  mind  is  immaterial,  invisible,  not  affected  by 
resistance  contact ;  it  is  composed  of  a  mind  element  of  obscure 
character  and  has  a  physical  basis  of  some  sort ;  its  objects  are 
both  exterior  objects  mediated  by  the  other  senses  and  ideas.2 
The  relation  of  the  six  senses  to  name  and  form  is  simple ;  they 
really  represent  them  in  another  formulation,  as  the  texts 3  show 
which  omit  from  the  list  either  the  six  senses  or  both  conscious¬ 
ness  and  name  and  form. 

Contact  is  the  mediation  between  the  senses  and  their  objects, 
and  is  of  high  importance  in  the  theory  of  cognition  ;  the  fairest 
rendering  is  that  it  denotes  the  collision  or  co-operation  of  the 
attention  aspect  of  consciousness  directed  to  the  organ  in 
connexion  with  an  object ;  the  scholastics  interpret  it  as  denoting 

1  MKV.,  p.  126,  n.  1  ;  p.  250,  11.  3 ;  Psych.  Eth.,  p.  173  ;  TDC.,  pp.  18  f.  ; 
SN.  iv.  1754 

2  The  mind  element  seems  indistinguishable  from  the  consciousness 
element,  mind  being  essentially  consciousness;  cf.  Buddh.  Psych.,- p.  19. 
Cf.  SN.  iv.  1  ff.  ;  Yamaha,  i.  52  ff.  ;  PD.,  pp.  80  ff. 

3  Suttanipdta,  870;  DN.  ii.  62;  SN.  ii.  13;  iii.  46,  94. 
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the  consciousness  resulting  from  the  contact,  and  not  the  contact 
itself. 

Feeling,  as  pleasant,  painful,  or  neutral,  is  the  outcome  of 
contact,  simultaneous  to  it  in  the  canonical  view,  though  later 
thought  distinguishes  the  moments  of  contact,  sensation  production, 
and  feeling.  Though  distinguished  from  cognition  it  must  have 
a  cognitive  aspect,  for  contact  is  the  application  of  consciousness 
to  the  knowledge  of  an  object,  and  in  harmony  with  this  the 
Milindapanha  makes  contemporaneous  with  feeling  perception, 
conceived  intention,  initial  and  sustained  application  and 
consciousness,  while  their  intermixture  is  asserted  in  the  Canon 
itself. 

Thirst  is  born  of  feeling,  but  only  in  the  case  of  the  unen¬ 
lightened  man  whose  ignorance  renders  his  feeling  a  danger  ;  the 
saint  has  feelings  but  not  thirst.  Thirst  in  its  turn  nourishes 
ignorance,  for  it  produces  the  delusive  conception  of  being.  It  is 
of  six  kinds,  according  to  the  sense  organs  and  objects?  triple  as 
thirst  for  union  with  pleasant  feeling,  for  severance  from  painful 
feeling,  and  as  desire  not  to  be  parted  from  that  neutral  feeling 
which  marks  states  of  meditation  in  which  there  is  no  pleasure  or 
pain  but  which  tend  to  Nirvana.  In  the  formula  of  the  second 
noble  truth  it  is  thirst  for  the  things  of  sense,  for  existence,  or 
even  for  non-existence,  also  a  mistaken  craving,  since  it  implies 
the  reality  of  existence.  Thirst  is  characterized  by  attachment, 
and  thus  forms  the  starting-point  for  grasping,  though  according 
to  the  scholastic  it  arises  simultaneously  with  it. 

Grasping  is  thus  an  aspect  of  rather  than  distinct  from  thirst ; 1 
it  is  hyper-thirst,  demanding  never  to  leave  the  pleasure  possessed 
and  asking  more.  It  is  also  thirst  for  existence  ;  thirst  generates 
the  false  idea  of  a  self,  and  hence  we  have  a  fourfold  division 
of  grasping  into  the  contaminations  (Idega)  of  attachment  to  the 
pleasures  of  sense,  to  heretical  views,  to  moral  and  ascetic 
practices  regarded  as  adequate  to  salvation,  and  to  the  belief  in 
the  self ;  the  first  is  pure  thirst,  the  others  ignorance.  But  the 
term  denotes  also  the  object  of  attachment  or  grasping ;  thus 
thirst  is  the  Upadana  when  consciousness  passes  to  a  new 
1  SN.  iii.  14,  101,  167 ;  iv.  89,  400  ;  MKV.,  p.  565. 
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existence,  and  in  this  sense  we  have  the  doctrine  that  the  five 
aggregates  constituting  the  individual  are  the  objects  grasped. 
Akin  is  the  idea  that  the  Upadana  serves  as  support  in  the  sense 
of  aliment,  in  the  shape  of  the  assimilation  of  food  for  the  body 
and  of  psychic  matter  for  the  spirit ;  thus  grasping  is  treated  as 
taking  upon  oneself  the  five  aggregates,  material  and  psychic,  and 
making  them  one’s  own  by  assimilation.  Some  such  idea  seems 
to  explain  the  term  aggregates  of  grasping  (upadana  Wiandha) 
which  often  replaces  the  aggregates  in  the  Canon.1 

Becoming  or  existence  ( bhava )  is  in  the  scholastic  definitely 
treated  as  the  act  which  produces  future  birth,  the  term  then 
indicating  the  effect  in  lieu  of  the  causes.  In  the  Canon  it 
normally  denotes  rebirth,  passing  from  one  existence  to  another, 
or  three  sorts  of  existence  are  distinguished,  in  the  sphere  of 
desire,  in  that  of  matter,  in  that  of  non-matter.  In  the  Sanskrit 
scholasticism  we  have  originating  existence  ( upapatti-bhava ),  the 
continuation  of  the  preceding  death  existence  in  the  constant 
flow  of  consciousness,  each  part  of  which  is  conditioned  by  all 
the  past  and  conditions  the  future.  But  the  term  is  also  applied 
to  the  condition  of  a  being  in  a  state  intermediate  between  death 
and  rebirth.2 

Birth  denotes  strictly  the  union  of  consciousness  and  matter  in 
the  womb,  which  is  the  commencement  of  the  new  life,  not  the 
ejection  of  the  foetus. 

The  last  member  of  the  chain  is  obviously  popular  rather  than 
scientifically  conceived  ;  old  age  and  death  are  not  in  the  Canon 
causes  of  the  rest  of  the  series,  which  possibly  was  omitted  in 
some  forms  of  the  chain.  Old  age  was  doubtless  meant  literally, 
though  the  Canon 3  already  has  the  doctrine  that  even  in  youth 
age,  that  is  change,  is  setting  in,  the  prototype  of  the  doctrine 
of  death  at  every  moment,  which  is  made  clear  in  the  later 
scholastic.  That  scholastic  makes  it  also  clear  that  at  death  the 
subliminal  consciousness  ( bhavahga ),  the  foundation  of  life, 

1  MN.  i.  51 1  ;  Hi.  240  ;  SN.  iii.  94  ;  MKV.  xvi.  8  ;  xxvii.  G. 

2  Vibhmga ,  p.  137;  YM.  in  Warren,  p.  201;  MKV.,  p.  55G ;  DN.  ii.  57- 
AK.  iii.  37. 

3  SN.  v.  217  ;  gods  die  without  ageing,  NP.,  p.  23.  See  comm.  SN.  i.  122. 
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disappears  in  a  thought  of  departure  ( cyuti-citta )  or  of  death,  to 
reappear  after  the  thought  which  heralds  the  new  existence 
( pratisamdh  i-citta). 

4.  The  Interpretation  of  the  Chain 

Pali  scholasticism  1  presents  us  with  a  perfectly  definite  picture 
of  the  significance  as  a  whole  of  the  chain  whose  links  we  have 
examined.  Misery  arises  from  action  and  it  from  passion  or 
infection ;  the  chain  must  be  distributed  among  these  three 
aspects.  Infection  is  either  ignorance  or  passion  or  thirst,  which 
mutually  act  as  cause  without  beginning  or  end  ;  this  section 
includes  ignorance,  thirst,  and  grasping.  Action  again  is  not 
co  nomine  in  the  list,  but  it  must  cover  the  dispositions,  as  they 
have  moral  qualifications,  and,  more  artificially,  becoming  or 
existence  treated  as  the  act  producing  this  result.  All  the  other 
members  fall  to  the  realm  of  misery.  The  chain  also  must  be 
divided  in  point  of  time  ;  the  first  two  members  belong  to  the 
past,  the  next  eight  to  the  present,  the  last  two  to  the  future  life. 

The  construction  is  ingenious,  but  the  objection  that  the  three 
lives  are  so  diversely  presented  is  serious  ;  even  in  the  present 
life  we  must  imply  ignorance  and  the  dispositions,  for  they 
explain  why  feeling  creates  thirst  in  the  normal  man  but  not  in 
the  saint ;  the  third  life  must  be  regarded  merely  as  set  out  to 
illustrate  the  nature  of  misery,  and  the  first  must  be  supplemented 
by  adding  thirst,  grasping,  and  existence  taken  as  volition. 
Orthodox,  therefore,  as  it  is,  the  doctrine,  though  accepted  in  some 
degree  by  Oldenberg  and  de  la  Vallee  Poussin,  does  not  impose 
itself  as  necessarily  representing  the  intention  of  its  creators. 
But  the  conception  presents  us  with  the  possibility  of  pictorial 
representation,  for  it  gives  a  wheel  of  existence  with  three  spokes, 
and  it  may  have  attracted  general  acceptance  in  that  it  recalled 
memories  of  the  rolling  of  the  wheel  of  the  law  by  the  Blessed 
One  as  well  as  more  philosophic  conceptions  such  as  the  renewal 
of  death,  the  inter-relation  of  thirst  and  ignorance. 

No  other  traditional  interpretation  has  any  chance  of  being 
original,  and  among  European  interpreters  divergence  is  great. 

1  Aung,  Compendium ,  pp.  259  ff.  ;  cf.  AK.  iii.  18  ff.  ;  MKV.,  p.  522. 
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Childers1  would  solve  the  riddle  by  denying  any  real  chain: 
each  item  explains  existence  in  some  aspect ;  the  order  then  is 
indifferent.  Burnouf 2  regarded  it  as  the  evolution  of  a  concrete 
entity  from  non-existence.  Kern3  holds  it  to  be  based  on  a 
cosmogonic  myth,  describing  the  creation  and  destruction  of  the 
world,  showing  the  phases  observed  in  the  phenomena  of  life  and 
nature ;  man  awakes  from  sleep  ;  his  vague  impressions  become 
clear  knowledge ;  sense  produces  feeling,  desire,  action ;  a 
transition  period  is  followed  by  birth  and  death.  Kirste4  treats 
it  as  an  evolution  of  successive  phases  which  are  not  changes 
which  appear  in  an  organism,  but  independent  temporary  existences 
which  disappear  to  make  room  for  others.  Thus  vague  tendencies, 
clarified  by  intelligence,  yield  to  the  idea  which  by  contact  with 
the  external  world  leads  to  desire  for  self-realization,  effected  in 
conception ;  ignorance  is  prefixed  as  a  concession  to  popular 
Indian  thought ;  it  denotes  the  dreamless  sleep  between  death 
and  life. 

Other  interpretations  insist  more  on  the  incoherence  and 
derivative  character  of  the  chain.  Jacobi,5  and  in  further  detail 
Pischel,6  derive  it  from  the  Saiiikhya ;  the  parallel  is  close  ; 
ignorance  in  both  is  not  cosmic ;  it  produces  dispositions  which 
determine  the  next  life;  the  intellect  (buddhi)  is  akin  to 
consciousness ;  the  former  produces  individuality  ( ahaihlcdra ), 
which  is  much  the  same  as  name  and  form  ;  the  six  organs  are 
the  same  in  each  ;  thirst  is  a  Yoga  term  though  its  emphasis  is 
Buddhist ;  grasping  is  the  good  and  evil  ( dliarmadharmau )  of  the 
Saiiikhya,  and  existence  is  the  cycle  of  being  (sanisrsti).  There  is 
too  much  insistence  in  this  suggestion  on  completeness  ;  the  fact 
of  Saiiikhya  influence  in  itself  is  patent.  Senart7  claims  that  the 
first  two  terms  are  borrowed  from  the  Saiiikhya,  for,  if  ignorance 
is,  as  in  Buddhism,  empiric,  it  has  no  claim  to  head  the  list  of 
terms.  The  construction  is  late,  an  amalgamation,  without  strict 
order,  of  independent  categories,  in  which  we  must  not  seek  ‘une 
theorie  autonome  sortant  tout  armee  d’une  speculation  maitresse 

1  Colebrooke,  Essays2,  ii.  454.  2  Inlroduction,  pp.  486  f. 

”  Inil.  Buddh.,  pp.  47  f.  1  Album  Kern,  pp.  75  ff. 

r’  GN.  1896,  pp.  1  ff. ;  ZDMG.  lii.  1  ff.  G  Buddha  2,  pp.  65  ff. 

7  Melanges  de  Harlcs,  pp.  281  ff. 
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d'elle-meme.’  The  aggregates  are  twice  present,  in  terms  two- 
eight  and  again  in  the  ninth.  Warren  1  also  holds  that  there  is 
contamination,*  and  that  to  make  any  sense  we  must  admit  that 
the  connexion  is  not  always  causal,  but  may  take  the  form  of  the 
relation  of  general  and  particular.  There  are  two  new  births 
between  the  second  and  third  and  the  tenth  and  eleventh  terms, 
and  the  Buddha  probably  himself  added  the  first  two  members, 
ignorance  being  the  evil  he  aimed  to  destroy  by  his  science  of 
knowledge,  while  the  rest  was  older  material,  originally  not 
combined  into  one  chain.  Franke2  also  uses  the  method  of 
denying  causality  in  the  same  sense  between  the  links  ;  all  is 
really  timeless  misery,  and  the  chain  must  be  made  entirely 
ideal.  The  complex  is  arbitrary  ;  while  most  of  the  links  are  to 
be  treated  as  giving  results,  this  is  strained  as  between  ignorance 
and  presentations,  as  he  takes  Sariikhara ;  name  and  form  are  the 
content,  not  the  product,  of  consciousness  ;  existence  is  the  logical 
consequence  of  grasping  in  its  nature  as  mental  assumption,  there 
being  no  real  birth  whatever. 

Oltramare3  offers  a  divergent  explanation,  based  on  the  view 
that  the  Buddha  aimed  at  explaining  misery,  not  the  origin  of 
life,  and  at  doing  so  without  a  self,  as  if  misery  were  evolving 
in  abstracto  by  the  sole  force  of  ignorance.  He  wishes  his  disciples 
to  say:  ‘I  live  a  life  of  misery,  because  I  am  born;  I  am  born 
because  I  belong  to  the  world  of  becoming  ;  I  become  because  I 
incessantly  nourish  existence  in  myself ;  I  do  so  because  I  have 
thirst,  appetites ;  I  have  thirst  because  I  have  feelings ;  I  feel 
because  I  enter  into  contact  with  the  external  world  ;  I  enter 
into  contact  because  I  have  senses ;  my  senses  act  because  I 
oppose  myself  as  individual  to  the  not-self ;  I  am  an  individual 
because  my  consciousness  is  imbued  with  the  idea  of  personality  ; 
this  consciousness  has  been  so  made  by  my  previous  experiences  ; 
these  have  infected  my  consciousness  by  reason  of  my  ignorance.’ 
The  suggestion  is  ingenious,  but  too  coherent  and  logical  to  be 
primitive. 

1  HOS.  iii.  115.  2  ZDMG.  lxix.  470  ff. 

3  FBDC.,  pp.  28  f.  Deussen  (Gesch.  d.  Phil.  I.  iii.  133  ff.)  exaggerates  the 
confusion  by  asserting  a  contamination  of  a  doctrine  of  desire  as  the  root 
of  being  with  the  Vedanta  doctrine  of  ignorance  and  the  Skandha  theory. 
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Beckh 1  suggests  a  theory,  based  on  his  conception  of  Buddhism 
as  denying  the  existence  of  matter  in  any  form,  and  as  holding 
that  all  that  is  real  is  becoming,  which  is  purely  ideal  in  character, 
and  on  the  view  that  the  theory  of  early  Buddhism  was  strongly 
affected  by  the  doctrines  of  the  Samkhya  and  Yoga.  Moreover, 
he  rejects  absolutely  the  idea  that  the  chain  can  be  spread  over 
three  lives ;  it  was  discovered  by  the  Buddha  as  a  solution  of  the 
question  how  physical  existence  comes  into  being  and  with  it, 
inevitably,  misery.  The  senses,  contact,  feeling,  thirst,  do  not 
apply  to  an  existing  individual ;  they  are  inherent  in  the  mysteri¬ 
ous  being,  Gandhabba  of  the  Canon,  which  is  necessary  along  with 
the  union  of  the  parents  to  bring  into  being  the  individual,  and 
becoming  ( bhava )  has  the  definite  sense  of  conception.  The  idea 
is  parallel  to  that  of  the  subtle  body  of  the  Saiiikhya,  but,  unlike 
the  Saiiikhya,  the  Buddhist  view  denies  matter ;  the  process  in 
the  Saiiikhya  is  one  of  the  gradual  development  of  gross  matter 
from  subtle  super-sensible  matter  ;  in  Buddhism  we  begin  with 
a  process  of  psychic  becoming,  in  lieu  of  subtle  matter,  and  end 
with  misery,  which  is  the  reality  in  what  we  call  physical  matter. 
With  this  accords  the  fact  that  to  the  Saiiikhya  also  the  senses 
are  super-sensible.  Name  and  form  as  the  prius  of  the  senses 
correspond  with  the  egoism  (aliamMra)  of  the  Samkhya,  which 
is  a  mere  illusion,  the  principle  by  which  we  erroneously  believe 
ourselves  to  act  and  suffer,  while  the  true  self  ( purusa )  is  exempt 
from  action  or  passion.  In  Buddhism  name  and  form  cover  this 
imaginary  personality,  which  is  really  nothing  save  a  process  of 
becoming.  The  earlier  members  of  the  chain  are  wholly  prior  to 
personality  ;  the  relation  of  consciousness  to  the  dispositions  is 
parallel  with  the  Yoga  doctrine2  of  the  working  of  unconscious 
tendencies  which  reveal  themselves  ultimately  in  CQnsciousness, 
while  ignorance,  though  psychic,  and  therefore  different  from  the 
material  Prakrti  of  the  Saiiikhya,  is  cosmic,  since  it  arises  before 
personality  and  gives  rise  to  the  false  belief  in  personality.  Thus 
through  ignorance  of  the  truth  of  suffering  in  a  spiritual  essence 
arises  the  whole  process,  which  results  in  the  misery  of  the 
apparent  individual.  In  addition  to  this  psychological  chain  of 
1  Buddhismus ,  ii.  94  ft'.  2  YS.  ii.  4,  12. 
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causation  we  have  the  cosmological  side  in  the  Agganna  Suttanta 
with  its  tale  of  the  decline  of  beings  from  happiness  to  a  life  of 
misery  on  earth  essentially  through  the  evil  effects  of  desire, 
which  led  them  to  taste  the  earth,  and  thus  gradually  to  acquire 
material  qualities  and  sex  distinctions.  This  is  the  Buddhist 
parallel  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Fall,  not  into  sin,  but  into  misery. 
The  suggestion  is  ingenious,  but  it  assumes  erroneously  the  dis¬ 
belief  of  early  Buddhism  in  matter,  it  exaggerates  its  conception 
of  becoming,  and  it  reduces  the  chain  too  largely  into  pre-personal, 
super-sensible  personal,  and  sensible  personal  elements,  rendering 
it  more  complicated  than  the  traditional  version  of  the  scholiasts 
and  much  less  easily  intelligible. 

5.  The  Significance  of  the  Chain 

We  can  see  now  the  limited  character  of  the  chain  of  causation  ; 
it  is  intended  to  explain  the  coming  into  being  of  misery,  but  the 
coherence  of  the  whole  is  not  effective,  and  we  can  hardly  suppose 
that  even  to  its  compilers  the  construction  had  much  demonstra¬ 
tive  force.  Certainly  they  cannot  have  believed  that  they  were 
announcing  a  programme  for  universal  causation,  an  idea  wholly 
foreign  to  the  Canon.  Moreover,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
chain  does  not  explain  fully  the  working  of  action  ( barman ) ;  that 
is  essentially  one  of  those  reserved  issues  on  which  the  Buddha 
gives  no  enlightenment.1  The  reason  is  simple  enough  ;  to  assert 
the  operation  of  action  was  one  thing,  to  show  its  actual  working 
something  very  different,  and  nothing  was  farther  from  the 
Buddhist  mind  than  to  envisage  the  whole  world  and  every 
happening  in  it  as  the  result  of  action.2  The  question  is  attacked 
effectively  in  the  Milindapanha  3  in  connexion  with  the  objection 
to  the  sinlessness  of  the  Buddha  that  he  suffered  pain  from  disease 
and  when  a  splinter  of  rock  struck  him  when  Devadatta  hurled 
a  rock  against  him.  But  it  is  emphatically  laid  down  that  the 
fruit  of  action  is  much  less  than  the  pain  arising  from  other  causes 

1  Cf.  AN.  ii.  80;  DN.  iii.  138. 

2  Cf.  KY.  xii.  2-4  ;  xvii.  3;  xxi.  8  and  xi.  7,  8  repudiate  determinism 
of  action  and  generally.  See  also  Mil.,  p.  271. 

3  pp.  134  If.  ;  cf.  p.  271. 
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and  that  none  but  a  Buddha  can  discern  the  extent  of  the  working 
of  action.  The  sufferings  of  the  Buddha  were  as  little  due  to  his 
past  deeds  as  the  impact  of  a  clod  of  earth  upon  its  surface  is  the 
outcome  of  such  an  act  by  the  earth. 

On  the  other  hand,  as  Buddhaghosa 1  puts  it,  the  chain  of  causa¬ 
tion  serves  to  negative  the  existence  of  any  permanent  self,  the 
passive  recipient  of  pleasure  and  of  pain  ;  the  process  is  possible 
without  the  idea  of  a  self,  even  if  it  does  not  absolutely  exclude 
such  an  underlying  reality.  It  excludes  also  the  idea  that  rebirth 
is  due  to  the  intervention  of  a  personal  deity,  such  as  Brahma, 
who  from  the  exoteric  point  of  view  appears  in  the  Vedanta  as 
allotting  fresh  lives  to  souls  according  to  their  merit,  for  the 
process  works  mechanically.  The  fact  of  the  essential  dependence 
of  misery  also  opens  the  possibility  at  least  of  its  destruction, 
which  would  be  inconceivable  if  there  were  a  thing  in  itself. 
On  the  other  hand,  to  make  misery  dependent  on  the  chain  of 
causes  avoids  the  danger  of  asserting  that  it  is  caused  by  another, 
which  would  import  the  doctrine  of  annihilation  (uccheclavada)  of 
the  destruction  of  action  without  the  fruit  being  realized. 

The  system  is  incoherent  enough  even  so,  but  it  was  meant, 
it  is  plain,  for  practical  edification,  and  it  would  be  foolish  to 
criticize  it  too  closely,  remembering  always  that  the  issue  whether 
pleasure  and  pain  are  self-caused  or  caused  by  another  is  one  of 
the  indeterminates.  But  the  doctrine  is  placed  in  a  very  difficult 
position  by  a  passage  in  the  Samyutta  Nikdya,  where  the  chain  is 
opposed  not  merely  to  fortuitous  origin  ( aclhicca ),  but  also  to 
production  by  self,  by  another,  by  both  combined.  This  is 
precisely  the  doctrine  of  Buddliapalita  in  his  disproof  of  the 
possibility  of  any  production  at  all  and  the  resulting  proof  of 
vacuity ;  but  we  need  not  assume  that  any  such  idea  was  present 
to  the  Samyutta ;  we  have  only  one  of  these  characteristic  exag¬ 
gerations  of  the  importance  of  the  chain,  parallel  to  the  declaration 
of  the  Anguttara  that  the  retribution  of  action  is  incompre¬ 
hensible.2 

1  Warren,  HOS.  iii.  169.  Cf.  SN.  ii.  20  ;  FBDC.,  p.  31. 

2  ii.  113  ;  cf.  p.  225  ;  MKV.,  p.  76. 
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6.  The  Breaking  of  the  Chain 

As  the  chain  itself  represents,  and  sometimes  replaces  or  is 
woven  into,  the  second  noble  truth,  so  the  chain  in  reverse  action 
is  occasionally  substituted  for  the  third  noble  truth,  the  suppres¬ 
sion  of  misery  by  complete  detachment.  It  differs  from  it  in  that, 
while  the  noble  truth  'concentrates  on  the  removal  of  desire,  the 
chain  begins  with  the  suppression  of  ignorance,  a  distinction  of 
form  rather  than  of  essence.  But  we  have,  of  course,  the  simpler 
view  of  the  direct  action  of  the  destruction  of  ignorance  on  thirst  ; 
even  after  feeling  has  arisen,  the  tendency  to  create  grasping  can 
be  destroyed  by  the  suppression  of  the  nascent  thirst.1  But  the 
ordinary  course  of  suppression  rests  on  the  effect  of  misery,  which, 
by  the  terror  it  inspires,  destroys  thirst ;  the  process  is :  from 
birth  comes  suffering  ;  thence  faith,  that  is  in  the  Buddha,  the 
law,  and  the  order  ;  thence  lightheartedness,  thence  zest,  thence 
confidence,  thence  pleasure  or  contentment,  thence  concentration, 
thence  the  intuition  of  the  truth.2  Again,  we  are  told  that  it  is 
possible  to  abandon  thirst  by  thirst,  the  delusion  or  pride  of  self 
by  pride  ;  there  is  a  good  thirst,  a  good  pride,  the  desire  to  be 
delivered  from  passions  as  are  the  saints.3 

The  serious  difficulty  of  conceiving  the  cessation  of  the  chain  is 
faced  in  the  Potthapada  Sutta  of  the  Digha  Nikdya 4  where  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  trance  the  doctrine  of  the  suppression  of  consciousness 
is  discussed  ;  the  views  alleged  include  the  act  of  magicians  in 
infusing  consciousness  into  a  man  and  withdrawing  it ;  the  presence 
and  absence  of  the  soul ;  and  the  suggestion  that  ideas  come  to 
a  man  without  cause  or  reason  and  pass  away  likewise,  conscious¬ 
ness  existing  or  disappearing  accordingly.  This  last  assertion  is 
categorically  denied  by  the  Buddha,  who  insists,  that  it  is  for 
a  reason  and  a  cause  that  ideas  arise,  namely,  by  training  (sikkhd), 
by  which  he  means  the  whole  scheme  of  salvation  beginning  with 
faith  in  the  Buddha  as  a  teacher.  But  it  is  clear  that  the  funda¬ 
mental  difficulty  remains ;  how  is  the  training  possible  ?  How 
can  ignorance  existing  from  all  time  be  brought  to  a  cessation  ? 

1  SN.  iv.  87.  2  SN.  ii.  31  ;  cf.  NP.,  p.  GO. 

3  AN.  i.  145  ;  cf.  NP.,  p.  87.  4  i.  280. 
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The  Canon  cuts  the  knot  by  ignoring  it ;  denying  any  intervention 
of  a  deity,  it  could  not  adopt  the  system  of  divine  grace  which  is 
found  in  the  Katlia  Upanisad,  and  it  was  too  honestly  convinced 
of  the  phenomenality  of  the  individual  to  ascribe  to  that  transient 
aggregate  of  factors  a  power  of  directing  itself  to  the  desired  goal. 
In  the  Abhidhamma1  we  find  a  negation  of  the  doctrine  of  pre¬ 
determination,  ascribed  to  the  Andhakas,  on  the  score  that  thus 
Nirvana  would  become  impossible  of  attainment  by  the  exclusion 
of  the  possibility  of  breaking  the  chain  of  existence.  The  later 
doctrine  2  is  equally  unable  to  solve  the  problem,  save  by  the  hint, 
which  cannot  be  made  consistent  with  the  doctrine  of  imper- 
manency  and  not-self,  that  there  is  an  inherent  tendency  in  the 
individual  to  attain  release. 

7.  Causation  in  Nature 

The  chain  of  causation  is  essentially  an  explanation  of  misery  ; 
it  tells  us  nothing  regarding  physical  causes,  and,  as  we  have  seen, 
the  Abhidhamma  expressly  denies  as  heretical  the  idea  of  action 
as  determining  events  in  the  physical  world.  How  far  was  the 
conception  attained  that  there  was  causation  active  in  the  world 
of  nature  ?  The  idea  of  absolute  regularity  of  causation  was 
excluded  for  the  world  of  human  action  by  the  necessity  of  recog¬ 
nizing  free  will  and  the  possibility  of  release,  and  in  these  circum¬ 
stances  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  develop  the  idea  of 
a  natural  causality  prevailing  in  the  physical  sphere.  We  obtain, 
therefore,  nothing  more  than  the  vague  general  assertion3  that 
things  as  compound  come  into  being  under  the  effect  of  causes, 
but  we  have  to  put  beside  this  the  doctrine  that  we  do  not  know 
anything  definite  as  to  their  operation  ;  we  must  not  inquire 
whether  the  world  is  self-made,  made  by  another,  both,  or  neither, 
that  is,  fortuitous,  since  all  these  issues  belong  to  the  realm  of 
the  indeterminates.4  Indeed,  if  we  were  so  unkind  as  to  press 
this  doctrine  strictly,  it  would  be  fatal  even  to  the  idea  of  any 
material  causation  at  all,  as  the  Madhyamaka  readily  shows. 

1  KY.  xi.  7,  8. 

2  See  cit.  in  Bhtimati  (1891),  p.  25  ;  Pathak,  JBRAS.  xviii.  843. 

8  SN.  ii.  25 ;  AN.  i.  286  :  so  of  all  Dhammas,  Dhammapada ,  279. 

4  Above,  ch.  ii.  §  2. 
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The  vagueness  of  the  canonical  view  is  confirmed  by  the  Milin- 
dapahlia /  where  we  find  the  threefold  divisions  of  beings  born  of 
action  as  conscious  ;  of  fire  and  other  things  growing  out  of  seed, 
as  cause-born,  the  result,  that  is,  of  a  previously  existing  material 
cause  ;  and  the  earth,  hills,  water,  wind,  as  season-born,  depend¬ 
ing  for  existence  on  reasons  connected  with  the  weather,  while 
space  and  Nirvana  exist  independently  of  all  three  forms  of  cause. 
In  the  face  of'  this  to  assign  to  Buddhism  faith  in  the  uniformity 
of  the  causal  process  or  of  nature  is  absurd. 

8.  The  Doctrine  of  the  Act 

The  insistence  of  the  Buddha  on  the  doctrine  of  the  act  (harman) 
can  clearly  be  explained  as  an  outcome  of  his  revolt  against  the 
pure  materialism  of  teachers  like  Ajita  or  the  negation  of  any  true 
human  activity  as  insisted  upon  by  Parana  Kassapa,  Pakudha 
Kaccayana,  and  Makkhali  Gosala,  despite  their  divergent  views 
on  other  points.  It  is  more  difficult  to  ascertain  the  degree  of 
originality  in  this  assertion  of  the  doctrine  of  the  rewards  and 
penalties  of  action,  for  the  references  to  the  doctrine  in  the 
Upanisads  are  scanty,  enlightenment  being  the  main  object  of 
these  treatise^.2  But  we  know  that  the  Jatilas  were  authorized 
to  be  admitted  to  the  Buddhist  order  without  the  normal  novitiate 
of  three  months  because  of  their  belief  in  the  doctrine,  and  the 
success  of  the  teaching  of  the  Buddha  in  this  regard  is  infinitely 
more  probable  if  it  were  already  a  widely  accepted  doctrine  of  the 
ascetics  and  nobles  than  if  the  conception  were  wholly  new.  Nor 
is  the  presentation  of  the  doctrine  in  our  texts  favourable  to  the 
view  that  it  was  new  ;  the  stress  laid  on  the  chain  of  causation 
rather  than  on  the  mere  fact  of  Karman  hints  at  the  originality, 
such  as  it  is,  of  the  chain,  not  of  the  fact  of  Karman. 

But  if  we  may  judge  from  the  case  of  the  Jain  doctrine  of 
Karman,  which  is  frankly  materialistic  and  imagines  that  bodily 
or  verbal  action  creates  a  subtle  matter  to  envelop  the  soul  and 
produce  retribution,  it  was  possible  for  the  Buddha  to  make  an 
important  step  in  advance,  and  to  sever  the  idea  from  connexion 

1  p.  271.  2  Cf.  Oblenberg,  LUAT5.,  pp.  108  ff. 
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with  the  old  Yedic  conception  of  sin  as  a  sort  of  physical  con¬ 
tamination  which  might  be  removed  by  fire  or  water,  to  whose 
influence  the  Jains  succumbed.  Action  for  the  Buddha  seems  to 
have  been  volition  ( cetana ),  and  what  is  done  after  volition  whether 
in  the  form  of  action  or  of  speech.  To  resolve  to  kill  is  one  thing, 
to  act  another,  to  approve  the  act  after  it  has  been  performed 
a  third,  and  all  three  elements  must  coincide  to  make  an  act 
complete.  A  gift  should  be  accompanied  by  intention,  and  to 
regret  the  generosity  is  to  ruin  its  effect ;  a  sin,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  in  par^  counteracted  by  confession,  which  is  also  the  accomplish¬ 
ment  of  the  duty  of  truthfulness,  and  this  fact  explains  the  im¬ 
portance  laid  by  the  community  on  the  formal  confession  of  sins.1 

A  further  and  important  result  is  derived  from  this  rationalizing 
of  the  conception  of  action.  The  morality  of  action  predominates 
in  the  Buddhist  view,  and  ritual  practices  such  as  sacrifice 2  and 
purification,  nay  even  offerings  to  the  dead,  become  merely  sur¬ 
plusage,  superstitious  usages  ( silabbatci ),  which  have  no  value. 
But  it  must  be  admitted  that  there  is  no  attempt  to  demonstrate 
the  principles  which  render  an  act  moral  or  immoral  ;  it  is  not 
until  late  that  we  have  the  suggestion  that  an  act  is  good  or  bad 
according  as  it  benefits  one’s  neighbour  or  injures  him,  and  even 
then  there  is  no  more  far-reaching  criterion  than  the  mere  idea  of 
goodness  as  pleasure  and  evil  as  pain.  Moreover,  the  true  Buddhist 
essentially  seeks  release,  and  that  has  nothing  in  itself  to  do  with 
either  goodness  or  badness.  The  monk,  indeed,  is  compelled  to 
attain  his  end  to  concentrate  his  interest  on  himself  alone ; 3  his 
actions  like  those  of  the  sage  of  ' the  Upanisads  are  essentially  for 
the  sake  of  the  self;  and  the  path  of  salvation  requires  that  he  should 
lay  aside,  as  did  the  Buddha,  all  the  human  class  of  duty  towards 
wife  or  children,  since  family  life  is  a  barrier  to  the  attainment!  of 
release. 

1  SN.  ii.  99  ;  cf.  MIvV.,  p.  306  ;  Poussin,  Nirvana,  ch.  iii. 

2  Yet  it  is  allowed,  DN.  ii.  88;  MY.  vi.  28.  11;  on  ritual  bathing  see 
Therigatha,  239,  and  later  Aryadeva’s  Cit.ta vie uddh ipra kara na  (JASB.  lxvii.  2)  ; 
Vasubandhu,  Gathdsamgraha  (Mel.  asiat.  viii.  559  ff.)  ;  on  offerings  to  the 
dead  Petavatthu,  (PTS.  1888), 

3  Cf.  Brhacldranyaka  Up.,  i.  4.  8  ;  ii.  4  ;  iv.  5. 
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THE  PATH  OF  SALVATION,  THE  SAINT,  AND  THE 

BUDDHA 

1.  The  Path  of  Salvation 

The  end  of  man  is  to  free  himself,  if  possible,  in  this  life  from 
the  intoxicants,  the  lust  of  being  born  again  in  this  world,  or  in 
the  world  of  subtle  matter,  or  the  world  without  matter,  and  the 
ignorance  of  the  four  noble  truths.  His  aim  is  to  break  the  chain 
of  causation,  to  destroy  any  one  of  its  members  and  thus  end  the 
whole  ;  to  free  himself  from  desire  or  appetite,  aversion  and  dull¬ 
ness.  There  are,  it  is  clear,  two  sides  involved  ;  there  is  the 
extinction  of  desire,  and  the  extinction  of  ignorance  ;  true  the  two 
are  intimately  related  ;  there  can  be  no  extinction  of  desire  if 
ignorance  prevails,  and  therefore  the  extinction  of  ignorance  is 
fundamental.  But  it  is  not  surprising  that  a  purely  intellectual 
solution  for  the  removal  of  ignorance  is  not  accepted  by  Buddhism  ; 
the  training  of  conduct  may  be,  and  indeed  is,  a  lower  plane  of 
endeavour,  but  it  is  essential,  and,  unlike  the  sage  of  the  Upanisads, 
the  seeker  for  liberation  must  accept  the  duty  of  a  strict  morality. 
Hence  the  doctrine  that  conduct  ( sila )  concentration  ( samadhi )  and 
wisdom  or  intuition  (patina)  are  all  essential ;  that  concentration 
pervaded  by  conduct  is  fruitful  ;  that  intuition  pervaded  by 
concentration  is  fruitful ;  and  that  the  self,  pervaded  by  intuition, 
is  freed  from  the  corruption  of  desire,  becoming,  false  views  and 
ignorance.  But  concentration  is  rather  a  stage  in  the  attainment 
of  intuition  than  an  independent  entity,  and  a  Sutta  of  the  Digha 
Nihdya  mentions  conduct  and  intuition  as  the  essential  pair,  both 
inseparably  united,  since  neither  without  the  other  performs 
its  part.1 

i  T)N.  i.  124. 
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Conduct,  it  follows,  from  the  end  of  man,1  must  be  such  as  to 
aid  him  in  his  end  ;  it  must  secure  for  him  either  progress  to 
Nirvana  or  rebirth  at  least  in  a  superior  form  of  life.  The  action 
of  Karman  may  not  be  unbroken  or  absolutely  regular,  but  it  is 
assumed  for  practical  purposes  to  have  these  qualities,  and  man 
will  profit  or  suffer  according  to  his  own  deeds  and  deserts. 
Moreover,  man  has  the  power  to  act ;  strange  as  it  may  seem 
when  one  ground  of  the  denial  of  a  self  is  remembered,  and  the 
apparent  determinism  of  the  chain  of  causation,  the  Buddha  has 
no  doubt  whatever  that  the  determinism  of  Makkhali  Gosala  is 
the  most  detestable  of  all  heresies.  The  position  is  the  more 
remarkable,  because  one  of  the  arguments  in  the  Canon  and  later 
against  the  existence  of  a  self  is  that  such  a  thing  must  be 
autonomous,  while  all  in  the  world  is  conditional  and  causally 
determined.  But  the  issue  is  solved  by  the  simple  process  of 
ignoring  it,  and  Buddhism  rejoices  in  being  freed  from  any  error 
of  determinism  to  menace  moral  responsibility. 

There  is  no  .attempt  to  create  a  reasoned  moral  system  based  on 
a  calculus  of  goods.  The  main  tenets  are  adopted  from  Brahmanical 
tradition  ;  they  are,  however,  extended  and  deepened  ;  the  pro¬ 
hibition  to  kill  is  applied  to  all  living  things  to  the  inconvenience 
of  the  monks  in  daily  life  ;  all  forms  of  illegitimate  appropriation 
are  forbidden,  and  restrictions  placed  on  those  allowed  ;  the  order 
not  to  commit  adultery  becomes  one  of  celibacy  for  the  monks  ; 
the  injunction  to  avoid  falsehood  is  expanded  into  a  eulogy  of 
friendly  speech  and  the  bringing  about  of  concord.  But  monastic 
orders  are  nothing  if  not  fond  of  regulations,  and  the  simple  lists 
are  expanded  by  forbidding  all  sorts  of  luxuries  harmless  and 
otherwise,  as  well  as  the  practice  of  many  useful  modes  of  livelihood, 
a  rule  which  resulted  in  the  monks  living  a  life  almost  without 
possibility  of  useful  work  other  than  the  duties  arising  from  the 
necessities  of  daily  life  in  a  simple  community,  whose  members 
supplied  food  and  clothing  and,  later,  vied  in  providing  monasteries. 

1  Including  women,  admitted  reluctantly  to  the  order  at  the  cost  of 
halving  the  duration  of  the  faith  ;  CY.  x.  1  ff.  Women  played  some  part 
in  the  early  history  of  Buddhist  discussion,  as  also  in  Brahmanism,  but 
later  disappear  as  serious  factors;  cf.  JRAS.  1893,  pp.  517  ff.,  763  ff.  ;  and 
Mrs.  Rhys  Davids,  trs.  of  the  Theric/athu,  PTS.  1909. 
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Nothing  illustrates  better  the  true  character  of  Buddhist  ethics 
than  the  conception  of  friendship  or  love  (mettd)  which  Pischel 1 
has  compared  with  the  love  inculcated,  however  vainly,  by 
Christianity.  The  Buddhist  will  endure  injuries  and  insults  ;  he 
will  seek  no  revenge  and  offer  no  resistance  ;  but  he  does  so  because 
selfmastery  is  greater  to  him  than  anything  else.  As  part  of  his 
meditations  to  secure  the  saving  grace  of  indifference  to  the  world, 
he  will  in  a  lonely  place  practise  the  generation  of  a  feeling  of 
friendship  for  all  things,  hostile  or  not ;  the  practise  has  potent 
magic  powers ;  by  it  the  Buddha  stayed  the  onslaught  of  the 
elephant  instigated  against  him  by  the  traitor  Devadatta,  and  the 
mere  ordinary  man  can  guard  himself  against  snake-bite  by  it. 
The  element  of  calculating  prudence  is  ever  present ;  the  prince 
who  spares  his  enemy  in  lieu  of  revenging  his  murdered  parents 
wins  a  kingdom.  Moreover,  the  power  deprives  others  of  the 
ability  effectively  to  injure  us ;  the  wise  man  can  build  round 
himself  a  protection  which  the  enemy  cannot  pierce.  But,  of 
course,  in  practice,  we  may  well  believe,  the  love  of  the  Buddhist 
was  as  truly  emotional  as  that  of  the  Christian,  and  was  neither 
limited  nor  motived  by  formal  rules ;  there  are  traces  of  the 
affection  of  the  monks  and  nuns  in  their  Gathas,  and  the  spirit  of 
affection  for  the  wild  beasts  of  the  woods  is  as  attractive  as  it  is 
an  undeniable  feature  of  the  life  of  the  Buddhist  wanderer. 

Much  more  disappointing  is  the  lavish  praise  given  to  liberality, 
provided  that  its  object  was  the  monk  ;  the  wild  exaggerations  of 
Brahman ical  admiration  of  asceticism,  which  the  Buddha  tradi¬ 
tionally  reproved,  are  here  reproduced,  and  the  inclusion  of  the 
Vimdmvatthu  in  the  Pali  Canon  is  sufficient  proof  that  nothing 
of  this  kind  was  too  exaggerated  to  excite  distaste  among  the 
redactors  of  the  Canon.  Prince  Yessantara,  driven  from  his 
Kingdom  hands  over  all  his  goods  to  beggars,  and  goes  to  the  wild 

1  Buddha ,2  p.  80.  See  Oldenberg  Aus  Indien  und  Iran,  p.  121  ;  Aus  dem 
alien  Indien,  pp.  1  ff.  ;  Beckh  ( Buddhismus ,  ii.  182  ff.)  exaggerates  its  role 
in  the  legend  of  the  future  Buddha,  Metteyya.  The  essential  value  of  love 
is  that  it  frees  the  heart  ( cittavimutti )  from  desire ;  as  universal  feeling — not 
action— it  counteracts  particular  passion  (DN.  ii.  251  ;  MN.  i.  297,  351  ; 
ii.  207  ;  AN.  ii.  129).  Sympathy  in  joy  and  sorrow,  and  indifference  do  the 
same,  but  love  is  extolled  in  ltivuttaka,  p.  19  f.  as  pre-eminent,  but  this 
is  isolated. 
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with  his  wife  and  children  ;  the  god  Sakka  comes  to  try  his  faith 
in  the  shape  of  a  Brahmin,  and  receives  his  two  children,  and 
then  on  a  second  errand  his  wife  as  a  free  gift.  Sakka’s  role  is 
reminiscent  of  the  actions  of  the  gods  in  sending  nymphs  to 
seduce  ascetics  when  the  fervour  of  their  asceticism  menaces  the 
gods  themselves,  and  it  is  Sakka  again  who  accepts  the  wise  hare’s 
gift  of  his  body  as  alms  in  the  lack  of  anything  else  worthy 
of  presentation  to  a  guest.  But,  be  it  noted,  self-sacrifice  like 
this  is  demanded  only  of  one  who  will  not  in  the  present  life 
attain  enlightenment,  and  the  Buddha  performs  none  of  these  deeds 
in  his  last  earthly  life.1 

The  due  observance  of  the  rules  of  conduct  brings  with  it  the 
assurance  of  the  power  of  self-restraint  and  corresponding 
satisfaction.  But  there  are  still  further  matters  to  be  observed  by 
the  disciple,  which  cannot  be  formulated,  like  the  rules  of  con¬ 
duct,  in  precise  directions  but  must  be  carried  out  at  his  own 
discretion.2  He  must  be  watchful  over  the  sense  intimations 
which  come  to  him  whether  direct  or  as  ideas  ;  he  must  practise 
to  disinterest  himself  in  them,  and  to  prevent  any  evil  states  of 
mind  arising  which  would  foster  desire.  Secondly,  he  must  be 
mindful  and  self-possessed  ;  in  all  his  deeds  the  monk  must  keep 
ever  before  him  the  nature  of  the  act ;  its  ethical  significance  ; 
whether  or  not  it  conduces  to  the  end  at  which  he  aims ;  and  the 
real  facts  underlying  the  mere  phenomenon  of  the  outward  act ; 
the  rule  is  the  Buddhist  analogue  to  the  Christian  order : 
‘  Whether  therefore  ye  eat,  or  drink,  or  whatsoever  ye  do,  do  all  to 
the  glory  of  God.’  Thirdly,  the  monk  must  study  contentment 
and  be  satisfied  with  the  bare  minimum  of  robes  and  food  wherewith 
he  may  travel  like  a  bird  with  its  wings.  In  diverse  fashions 
these  principles  are  inculcated  ;  the  habit  of  self-observation 
is  ever  insisted  upon  as  the  most  effective  way  to  root  out  those 
evil  cravings  which  lead  to  rebirth  and  its  miseries. 

By  these  means  the  monk  is  qualified  to  lay  aside  hankering 


1  Cli.  i.  9,  10 ;  DP.  428  ;  on  Sakka  cf.  Khys  Davids,  SBB.  iii.  294  ff. ;  on 
prohibited  occupations,  DN.  i.  58  f;  on  gifts,  ii.  356  ff. ;  SBB.  ii.  347  f . ; 
AN.  iv.  236,  246  ;  KY.  vii.  4. 

2  DN.  i.  62  ff.  ;  and  parallels,  SBB.  ii.  59  f. 
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for  the  things  of  the  world  ;  the  desire  to  injure  ;  torpor  of  heart 
and  mind,  or  mind  and  body  ;  flurry  and  worry  ;  and  perplexity, 
the  five  hinderances  ( nwarana ) ;  he  is  as  one  freed  from  debt, 
disease,  prison,  slavery,  or  wandering  on  a  desert  road  ;  he  is 
filled  with  great  joy  and  peace,  and  is  ready  to  enter  on  the  First 
Meditation  ( jhdna ),  and  thereafter  to  advance  to  the  final  intuition 
and  enlightenment. 

But  this  scheme  of  pr  edure  which  is  laid  down  in  the 
Samannaphala  Sutta  is  not  the  only  possibility ;  indeed,  it  is 
clear  that  the  ethical  and  other  prescriptions  are  the  result 
of  much  co-operative  work  and  redaction.  The  oldest  form  of  the 
plan  of  emancipation  may  be  the  noble  eightfold  way,  which  is 
the  fourth  of  the  noble  truths,  and  possibly,  therefore,  to  be 
attributed  to  the  Buddha  himself.  It  demands  right  views, 
knowledge  of  the  four  noble  truths ;  right  aspiration  towards 
renunciation,  benevolence,  and  kindness ;  right  speech,  abstaining 
from  lying,  slander,  abuse  and  idle  talk  ;  right  action,  abstaining 
from  taking  life,  or  what  is  not  given,  or  from  carnal  indulgence  ; 
right  livelihood,  abstaining  from  any  of  the  forbidden  modes 
of  living ;  right  effort,  to  suppress  the  rising  of  evil  states,  to 
eradicate  those  which  have  arisen,  to  stimulate  good  states,  and  to 
perfect  those  which  have  come  into  being  ;  right-mindfulness,  the 
looking  on  the  body  and  the  spirit  in  such  a  way  as  to  remain 
ardent,  self-possessed  and  mindful,  having  overcome  both  hanker¬ 
ing  and  dejection  ;  and  right  concentration,  in  the  shape  of  the 
Four  Meditations.  The  lack  of  system  and  clearness  of  the  path 
is  probable  enough  evidence  of  its  age  ;  the  scheme  seems  to  have 
been  remodelled  upon  it.1 

Without  the  meditations,  to  which  either  system  leads  up  as  the 
normal  climax,  the  whole  makes  a  natural  system  of  moderately 
rigorous  ethics  intended  for  monks.  For  laymen  the  Buddha  has 
much  the  same  creed  without  the  elaborate  paraphernalia  of  minor 
regulations,  and  he  has  five  good  reasons  for  righteousness  on 
the  part  of  householders  ;  the  wicked  man  becomes  poor  through 
sloth  ;  of  evil  repute  ;  loses  his  place  in  society  ;  dies  in  anxiety  ; 
and  is  rewarded  by  an  evil  rebirth,  while  the  reverse  of  these  woes 

1  Cf.  Franke,  ZDMG.  lxix.  482  ff. 
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is  secured  for  the  good  man.  The  Sigalovada  Sutta 1  has  a  charming 
little  picture  of  lay  ethics  ;  the  Buddha  reinterprets  the  worship 
of  the  quarters,  and  instead  inculcates  the  duties  of  parents  to 
guide  and  protect  their  children  ;  of  children  to  honour  their 
parents  and  maintain  the  family  traditions ;  of  teachers  to 
instruct  their  pupils  and  to  receive  due  honour  in  return  ;  of 
husbands  to  be  courteous,  faithful,  and  respectful  to  their  wives, 
to  give  them  authority  in  the  home,  and  provide  them  ornaments 
in  return  for  fidelity,  and  due  performance  of  their  duties ;  of  friends 
to  show  courtesy,  generosity,  and  benevolence  to  one  another,  to 
observe  the  golden  rule,  and  to  keep  faith  ;  of  masters  to  give 
just  labour  tasks  to  their  servants,  to  feed  and  pay  them,  tend 
them  in  illness,  and  afford  them  luxuries,  if  possible,  and  recreation, 
and  of  servants  to  rise  before  and  retire  after  their  masters,  to  be 
content,  work  well  and  praise  their  employers  ;  of  laymen  to  show 
affection  by  act,  word,  and  thought  to  monks,  and  to  supply  their 
temporal  needs,  and  of  monks  to  teach  laymen  and  restrain  them 
from  evil. 

On  political  issues  there  was  no  room  for  a  Buddhist  creed  ;  the 
Buddha,  however,  on  the  occasion  of  Ajatasattu’s  determination 
to  attack  the  Vajjians  predicted  their  successful  resistance  so  long 
as  they  observed  their  old  constitution ;  met  regularly  for 
counsel ;  acted  in  concord  ;  made  no  innovations  in  institutions  ; 
hearkened  to  the  advice  of  the  elders;  permitted  no  detention 
of  women  or  girls  among  the  clans  ;  honoured  the  village  shrines 
and  kept  up  religious  rites  ;  and  paid  due  reverence  to  Arahants  ; 
a  doctrine  of  pure  conservatism,  but  probably  of  practical  good 
sense,  and  evidently  containing  a  pointed  warning  against  the 
practice  of  marriage  by  capture.2 

Precisely  the  same  attitude  of  conservatism  is  to  be  found  in  the 
attitude  of  the  Buddha  towards  the  issue  of  caste  distinctions. 
The  clear  opposition  of  the  Buddhists  to  the  claims  of  the 
Brahmins  naturally  suggested  earlier  in  the  study  of  Buddhism 
the  conception  of  the  master  as  striving  against  the  privileges  of 
the  Brahmin  caste.  This  theory  was,  however,  so  obviously 
incompatible  with  the  facts  that  it  evoked  instead  the  suggestion 


1  DN.  iii.  180  ff. ;  Suttanipata,  ii.  4.  14. 


2  DN.  ii.  73  ff. 
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that  tlie  Buddha  failed  as  a  social  reformer,  since  he  was  content 
to  recruit  his  order  from  the  upper  classes,  the  Brahmanas  or 
Ksatriyas,  neglecting  the  claims  of  the  downtrodden  multitude, 
eaten  by  their  greedy  kings.  To  this  again  exception  has  been 
taken,  and  we  are  asked  instead  to  believe  that  caste,  as  we  under¬ 
stand  it,  did  not  exist  in  the  Buddha’s  time,  and  that,  if  his  views 
on  it  liad  been  followed,  social  divisions  would  have  developed 
on  western  lines  and  the  iniquities  of  caste  would  never  have 
been  perpetrated. 1 

It  is,  however,  impossible  to  accept  this  last  opinion  ;  caste,  it 
is  true,  was  by  no  means  as  rigid  in  the  Buddha’s  period  as  it  has 
come  to  be,  for  the  institution  is  essentially  one  in  constant 
growth  and  modification.  But  there  is  the  clearest  proof  that  the 
great  classes  of  Brahmanas,  Ksatriyas,  Valyas  or  Qudras  existed, 
and  that  the  priestly  and  ruling  classes  were  selfish  oppressors  in 
union  of  the  people  and  the  serfs  or  slaves,  while  each  class  was 
hardening  into  caste  divisions.  The  Buddha’s  formal  treatment  of 
the  origin  of  the  castes  destroys  any  possibility  of  treating  him  as 
a  reformer  ;  on  the  contrary,  in  keeping  with  the  doctrine  of 
action,  he  traces  all  to  their  deeds  in  the  beginning  of  the  present 
world  system,  and  thus  enunciates  a  dangerous  conservatism. 
His  own  practice  was  in  harmony  with  his  theory ;  the  ascetic 
communities  of  his  day  recognized  in  theory,  and  to  some  extent 
in  practice,  the  right  of  any  person  to  be  associated  with  them  ; 
the  Buddhist  excluded  slaves  unless  emancipated,  and  the 
majority  of  their  adherents  seem  to  have  belonged  to  the  upper 
classes.  The  Buddha,  we  may  assume  in  point  of  fact,  wTas  not 
a  social  reformer ;  he  had  a  message  of  healing  for  misery  which 
consisted  in  denial  of  anything  in  the  world  of  enduring  value,  and 
such  a  message  was  not  such  as  to  induce  its  promulgator  or  his 
disciples  to  strive  against  the  established  social  order,  apart  from  the 
dangers  which  such  an  effort  would  have  involved  to  the  new  faith. 
The  Buddha  sought,  indeed,  it  would  seem,  to  establish  his 
followers  as  Brahmanas,  by  the  adoption  of  the  principle  that  birth 

1  Rhys  Davids,  SBB.  ii.  99  if.  But  see  Oldenberg,  Buddha ,9  Pt.  I,  ch.  iv.  ; 
Keith,  CHI.  i.  92  ff.  The  contract  theory  (DN.  iii.  93)  of  the  origin  of 
Kingship  appears  also  later  in  the  Mahdmstu  and  J&taka ;  see  Law,  Ancient 
Indian  Polity,  pp.  94  ff.  No  protest  is  made  against  barbarous  punishments, 
e.  g.  DN.  ii.  332  ff. 
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cannot  make  a  man  a  Brahmana  but  only  virtue,  but  this  attempt, 
if  seriously  intended,  failed  utterly  of  success.1  He  did,  however, 
it  is  clear,  hold  forth  the  temporal  advantages  in  the  shape  of 
respect  and  consideration  which  fell  to  the  lot  of  a  member  of  the 
Order,  and  we  know  that  there  were  many  mixed  motives,  as  was 
inevitable,  among  its  members,  fear  of  royal  tyranny,  or  of  robbers, 
or  worry  from  debt,  while  others  had  no  higher  motive  than  that 
of  finding  a  comfortable  means  of  livelihood.2 

Though  stress  is  normally  laid  on  conduct  and  intuition,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  whole  edifice  of  salvation  is  built 
up  on  the  fact  of  faith  in  the  Buddha.  It  is  when  a  Buddha 
appears  and  teaches  the  holy  truth,  that  it  becomes  possible  for 
the  householder  or  other  person  to  listen  to  the  teaching,  to 
attain  faith  in  the  teacher,  and  to  realize  that  worldly  life  is  a 
hindrance  to  purity,  and  therefore  to  abandon  it  for  the  existence 
of  a  yellow-robed  monk.3  Faith  thus  lies  at  the  root  of  knowledge, 
and  it  is  only  inferior  to  knowledge 4  in  the  sense  that  intuition 
is  a  higher  stage ;  a  monk  begins  with  faith  and  ends  with 
intuition,  as  a  normal  rule  at  any  rate,  although  saints  saved  by 
faith  5  seem  to  have  been  admitted.  Faith,  however,  is  not  to  be 
regarded  as  an  inferior  mode  of  salvation  or  as  unessential ;  there 
can,  it  is  clear,  be  no  intuition  unless  there  has  first  been  faith, 
save  in  the  case  of  the  Buddha  alone. 

2.  The  Forms  of  Meditation 

The  Canon  is  singularly  rich  in  diverse  devices  intended  to  secure 
the  production  of  a  state  of  mind  in  which  there  shall  be  no 
presence  of  empirical  reality.  The  Yoga  practices  of  which 
India  has  ever  been  so  fond  were  doubtless  the  object  of  eager 
study,  and  forms  of  self-hypnosis  were  the  objects  of  research. 
We  have  in  all  likelihood  echoes  of  these  experiments  in  the 
records  of  the  power  to  see  heavenly  visions  and  hear  heavenly 

1  Rhys  Davids,  SBB.  ii.  104  f.,  138  f.,  141.  Cf.  Brhaddranyaka  Up.,  iv.  4.  23. 

2  Mil.,  p.  32.  Corruption  in  the  order  is  attested  in  Therag.  920  ff.,  949  ff. ; 
Therlg.  400  fit.  ;  hence  regarded  as  late  by  Winternitz,  Ind.  Lift.  ii.  87  f. 

3  DN.  i.  62;  Mil.,  p.  36;  AN.  iii.  21;  MN.  i.  176;  Sumang.  i.  231. 
See  also  SN.  ii.  31  ;  Udana,  i.  8. 

4  MV.  v.  1.  21  ;  SBE.  xxxv.  56,  n.  1. 


6  AN.  i.  118;  PP.  iii.  3. 
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sounds,  in  the  imagination  of  wrestlings  in  controversy  with  the 
evil  Mara,1  in  whom  the  power  of  desire  and  the  temptations  of 
the  life  of  the  world  are  personified.  The  life  of  the  monks  and 
nuns,  with  their  scanty  nutriment  and  eager  desire  to  secure 
experiences  of  rapture,  must  have  tended  to  the  abnormal  develop¬ 
ment  of  psychic  powers  and  the  induction  of  hallucinations  and 
self-hypnosis.  All  the  methods  seem  to  have  aimed  at  one  end  ; 
despite  occasional  combination  in  the  texts  they  may  fairly  be  held 
to  have  been  originally  independent  modes  of  gaining  a  com¬ 
mon  end. 

Simplest  and  least  unattractive  is  the  formal  practice  of  regulated 
breathing  accompanied  by  a  simple  assertion  of  the  act,  a  device 
loved  according  to  tradition  by  the  Buddha  himself  as  occupation 
for  the  rainy  season  when  his  wandering  life  of  preaching  ceased.2 3 
Repellent  in  the  extreme  is  the  meditation  of  impurity,  demanding 
the  presence  of  the  monkata  cemetery,  and  the  careful  meditation 
on  all  the  hateful  aspects  of  a  corpse  in  decay,  a  drastic  measure  of 
convincing  even  the  greatest  lover  of  human  beautj'  of  the  vanity 
of  the  love  of  the  flesh,  but  perhaps  necessary  for  Indian  monks, 
since  even  the  highest  ascetics  are  regarded  by  Brahmanical 
tradition  as  singularly  apt  to  fall  victims  to  female  blandishments.11 
Of  much  more  attractive  kind  are  the  forms  of  meditation  which 
lead  with  certainty  to  rebirth  in  the  world  of  Brahma,  the 
Brahma-viharas.  In  the  wild  one  first  practices  the  feeling  of 
friendliness  to  all  creatures  ;  then  develops  sympathy  as  com¬ 
passion  in  its  place  ;  then  sympathy  in  their  joy ;  and  thence 
passes  to  the  true  end  of  the  meditation,  the  attainment  of 
absolute  indifference  of  feeling  ( upekkha ),  a  striking  warning  against 
any  conception  of  love  as  the  end  of  man.4 

More  abstruse  are  the  Positions  of  Mastery  (abhibhayatanani) 5 
which  are  essentially  modes  of  contemplating  external  forms 
finite  or  boundless,  and  coloured  blue,  yellow,  red,  white,  and 
appreciating  their  true  impermanence,  and  thus  presumably  render- 

1  Windisch,  Mum  und  Buddha  ;  Oldenberg,  Aus  Indien  und  Iran,  pp.  101  f.  ; 
SN.  i.  103  ff. 

2  VP.  iii.  70  f.  ;  SN.  v.  326  ;  Poussin,  Bouddhisme  (1898),  p.  92. 

3  DN.  ii.  292  f.,  298  f.  4  AN.  i.  183 ;  iii.  225  ;  DN.  iii.  224. 

6  DN.  ii.  110;  iii.  260;  DS.  §  204. 
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ing  vacant  the  mind.  Akin  to  these  exercises  are  the  first  three 
of  the  Stages  of  Deliverance  ( vimoJckha ) 1  which  seem  to  be,  first 
the  contemplation  by  a  man  of  his  own  material  form,  then  of 
external  form,  and  then  the  attainment  of  intentness.  Then  by 
passing  beyond  any  conception  of  matter  or  idea  of  sensation,  and 
suppressing  the  idea  of  multiformity,  he  attains  the  state  of  mind 
in.  which  the  only  idea  present  is  the  infinity  of  sj^ace  ( akasananca ). 
On  this  follows  a  stage  in  which  the  infinity  or  unboundness  of 
intellect  ( vihhdndnahca )  is  alone  present.  The  next  stage  is  reached 
when  there  is  nothing  at  all  present  to  the  mind  (dkincafumyatana). 
Then  is  achieved  the  stage  when  neither  the  presence  of  ideas  nor 
the  absence  of  ideas  is  specifically  present  (nevasanfidndsannuyatana). 
Finally  is  attained  the  state  where  there  is  suppression  of  both 
sensation  and  idea  {sanwwedayitanirodha).  The  same  idea  reappears 
in  a  different  form  in  the  doctrine  of  the  seven  Resting  Places 
for  Consciousness  (vinndnathitiyo)  and  the  two  Spheres.2  The 
first  of  the  resting  places  or  stages  is  that  of  men,  some  gods  and 
dwellers  in  hell ;  the  second  of  the  gods,  differing  in  body  but 
uniform  in  intelligence,  of  the  Brahma-loka ;  the  third  of  the 
gods  uniform  in  body  but  not  in  intelligence  ;  the  fourth  of  the 
All  lustrous  gods  uniform  in  both  ;  the  last  three  and  the  two 
Spheres  cover  the  four  stages  beginning  with  the  infinity  of  space, 
the  two  Spheres  being  the  realms  without  idea  and  where  is 
neither  ideation  nor  yet  non-ideation.  The  four  or  five  rank  as 
the  Aruppajhanas,  for  their  essence  is  that  they  assume  that  the 
adept  has  left  all  conception  of  matter  far  behind,  and  advances 
step  by  step  in  the  sphere  of  pure  consciousness,  and  finally  the 
disappearance  of  any  content  whatever.  We  have  here  an 
interesting  historical  record,  which  explains  to  us  the  presence  of 
the  fifth  form  in  the  shape  of  the  suppression  of  both  idea  and 
feeling ;  Alara  Kalama  and  Uddaka  Ramaputta,  two  teachers  of 
the  Buddha,  had  carried  their  power  of  meditation  to  the  extent 
of  attaining  the  meditation  of  nothingness,  and  neither  the  presence 
nor  the  absence  of  ideas  ;  it  followed  therefore  that  the  Buddha 

1  DN.  ii.  112  If. ;  70  f.  ;  iii.  262  f ;  AN.  iv.  806,  3£9  ;  DS.  §§  248  If.  ;  Fianke, 
DN  ,.pp.  210,  n.  4,  212,  n.  6. 

*  DN.  ii.  68  If.  j  AN.  iv.  39  f. 
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must  go  further  and  invent  a  fifth  meditation,  in  which  everything 
disappears  save  the  life  and  the  warmth  of  the  body ;  that  is,  in 
effect,  a  cataleptic  condition  in  the  fullest  sense.1  We  must 
assume,  therefore,  that  the  Buddha  approved  this  form  of  medita¬ 
tion.  But  the  addition  of  four  of  the  forms  to  the  ordinary*  Four 
Meditations  in  order  to  make  up  eight  Perfections  or  Accomplish¬ 
ments  is  clearly  artificial,  for  the  two  forms  of  meditation  differ  in 
essence  and  cannot  be  made  rationally  complementary.  They 
must  have  been  favoured  for  different  purposes  and  occasions, 
though  with  one  end. 

This  other  set  of  four  2  occurs  with  great  frequency  in  set 
phraseology,  and  without  the  variations  in  enumeration  of  the 
other  set.  They  seem  often  even  in  the  early  school  to  have  been 
preceded  by  a  form  of  concentration  intended  to  aid  entry  into 
them,  the  Kasinas,3  the  essential  feature  of  which  is  the  contempla¬ 
tion,  say  of  earth,  water,  fire,  wind,  dark  blue,  yellow,  blood-red, 
white,  light  or  a  narrow  aperture.  By  intense  concentrated 
gazing  on  the  object  chosen  he  obtains  a  mental  reflex,  which  is 
devoid  of  the  specific  character  of  a  simple  mental  image.  The 
process  is  to  be  carried  on  to  the  accompaniment  of  thoughts  on 
the  wretchedness  of  sensual  pleasure,  which  produce  indifference 
to  such  pleasures  ;  with  reflections  on  the  merits  of  the  Buddha, 
the  doctrine,  and  the  community  of  monks,  which  produce  joy 
and  gladness  ;  and  with  the  deliberate  effort  thus  to  become  a 
partaker  of  the  blessings  of  isolation.  The  attainment  of  this 
mental  reflex  opens  the  way  to  the  first  Meditation  or  Trance. 

This  condition,  is  one  in  which,  freed  from  all  desire  and  evil 
dispositions,  the  adept  enjoys,  as  a  result  of  isolation  and  concen¬ 
tration,  a  condition  of  zest  and  pleasure  ( piti-sukha ),  while  engaged 
in  initial  and  sustained  application,  doubtless  to  the  truths  of  the 
system.  By  the  suppression  of  either  form  of  application,  he 
obtains  inner  peace,  the  concentration  (ehodibhava) 4  of  thought 

1  MN.  i.  164  f.  It  is  clear  there  is  no  disapproval  of  these  states  ;  Oldenberg, 
GGA.  1917,  p.  170.  Cf.  BC.  xii.  45  ff. 

2  DN.  i.  73  ff.  ;  Heiler,  KF.,  pp.  357  ff. 

3  MN.  ii.  14  ;  AN.  i.  4i  ;  v.  46  f.,  60  ;  YM.  in  Warren,  HOS.  iii.  293  ff. ; 
DS.  §§  160  ff  ;  Poussin,  Bouddhisme  (1898),  pp.  94  ff. 

4  On  this  cf.  Franke,  DN.,  p.  39,  n.  6;  Kern,  SBE.  XXI.  xvii ;  Levi, 
MSA.  xiv.  14  ;  Oldenberg,  GOA.  1917,  p.  170,  n.  1. 
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( cetas )  produced  by  deep  reflection  (< samadhi ),  and  characterized  by 
zest  and  pleasure.  The  third  stage  is  one  in  which  zest  with  the 
activity  which  it  implies  disappears ;  the  adept  remains  mindful 
and  intent  ( satiman ),  but  indifferent  ( upcJckhaJca ),  enjoying,  how¬ 
ever,  pleasure ;  the  interpretation  of  indifference  here  is  not 
evidently  hedonistic ;  the  state  is  not  one  of  neutral  feeling,  but 
intellectual ;  the  adept  looks  with  impartial  tolerance  on  all  mental 
states.  Then,  by  the  putting  away  of  all  pleasure  and  pain,  by 
the  destruction  of  elation  or  dejection,  he  attains  the  fourth  state 
which  is  one  of  pure  or  complete  self-possession  and  indifference 
(upeMhasatiparisuddhi)  without  pleasure  or  pain.  This  last  state 
is  not  altogether  easy  of  interpretation,  for  the  term,  which  may 
indicate  the  purity  or  completeness  of  self-possession  and  indiffer¬ 
ence,  has  also  been  interpreted  as  denoting  the  removal 1  of  these 
qualities  from  the  adept,  which  would  result,  therefore,  in  a 
condition  somewhat  akin  to  that  produced  by  the  last  of  the  other 
type  of  Meditations.  In  favour  of  this  interpretation  can  be  cited 
the  fact  that  otherwise  the  fourth  Meditation  appears  to  leave  us 
with  a  condition  which  seems  indistinguishable  from  the  final 
intuition  of  the  saint,  which  it  is  certainly  not  to  be  identified  with,2 
as  that  is  represented  as  following  on  the  last  Meditation  ;  but 
this  objection  is  not  fatal,  for  intuition  is  more  than  self-possession 
and  indifference,  which  may  well  be  treated  as  leading  up  to  it.  If 
so,  then  this  series  of  Meditations  clearly  leads  to  a  different 
result  spiritually  than  the  first,  as  it  starts  with  a  different 
procedure,  for,  although  artificial  aids  to  mental  concentration  are 
used,  the  adept  engages  in  mental  reflection  on  Buddhist  truths, 
and  not  in  a  mere  effort  to  isolate  thought.3  Perhaps  this  fact 
was  regarded  as  making  it  inferior,  for  the  other  Meditations 
appear  later  to  have  been  preferred  to  it.  Like  the  former  set,  it 
is  not  doubtful  that  the  Meditations  are  taken  over  from  Brahmanic 

1  Senarfc,  RHL.  xlii.  349  f.  On  sati  cf.  Rhys  Davids,  SBB.  iii.  322  ff. 
Cf.  Franke,  DN.  p.  76,  n.  5. 

2  DN.  ii.  156;  i.  38.  Intuition  includes  definite  recognition  of  non¬ 
rebirth  ;  DN.  i.  84.  Cf.  Beckh,  Buddhismus ,  ii.  48  f. 

*  Meditation  (Jhana)  is  a  narrower  idea  than  Samadhi,  concentration, 
which  includes  it  and  is  generic ;  Buddhism  has  not  the  YS.  iii.  1  ff. 
distinction  of  Dliarana,  Dhyana,  Samadhi. 
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practice  ;  there  are  traces  of  them  in  the  Yoga  and  the  Mahabharatct, 
and  they  are  not  claimed  as  original  or  as  inventions  in  Buddhism. 

Both  sets  of  meditations  are  deemed  to  be  distinguished  by 
happiness,  a  view  which  seems  in  obvious  contradiction  with  the 
absence  of  pleasure  from  the  last  stages  in  the  latter  set,  and  the 
catalepsy  of  the  last  stage  of  the  former  set,  but  the  difficulty 
may  be  resolved  by  accepting  the  distinction  between  the  actual 
pleasure  of  the  state,  and  the  value  of  it  as  tending  to  the  final 
end  ;  this  double  use  of  happiness  is  another  proof  of  the  logical 
weakness  of  the  Canon.1 

It  is,  however,  essential  to  note  that  there  is  nothing  necessary 
in  regard  to  these  trances,  though  their  use  was  constant  among 
the  monks,  and  directions  are  given  in  the  Vinaya  to  secure  that 
monks  adept  in  meditation  should  be  located  together  so  as  not  to 
interfere  with  one  another  in  trance.2 3  A  similar  form  of  medita¬ 
tion  is  contained  in  the  threefold  concentration  ( samadhi ),  with 
initial  and  continued  application  ;  with  the  latter  only  ;  without 
both,  and  another  set  of  three  views  things  as  void,  probably  of 
lusts  and  evil  dispositions  ;  without  taking  note  of  any  special 
peculiarity,  that  is  indifferently ;  and  without  predilection.15 
Ananda,  who  carried  out  the  former  kind  of  concentration,  seems 
to  have  had  the  vision  of  an  aura  and  of  forms.  There  is  much 
similar  matter  recorded  in  the  mysticism  of  the  west,4  but  Christian 
mystics  show  distinct  characteristics  which  have  been  traced  to 
the  double  origin  of  their  views  in  Neo-platonic  philosophical 
conceptions  and  the  prophetic  tradition  ;  their  aim  is  union  with 
God  ;  they  recognize  the  grace  of  God  in  the  course  of  the  progress 
of  their  meditations,  as  does  the  Katha  TTpanisad ;  they  show 
a  personal  element  which  distinguishes  the  state  of  each  mystic 
from  that  of  another. 

1  Ledi  Sadaw,  Yamaha,  ii.  App.,  p.  248;  Bucldli.  Psych.,  pp.  83  ff. 

a  Theragdthd,  522  f.,  537  f. ;  MN.  i.  27G  ;  MV.  v.  G  ;  CV.  iv.  4.  4  ;  Oldenberg, 
LUAB.,  p.  322. 

3  MN.  iii.  157  ff.  ;  IJN.  iii.  219  ;  DS.  §  344  ;  Yogdvacara's  Manual,  p.  xxvii.  f. 

4  Besides  Heiler,  see  Baddh.  Psych.,  p.  107  ff.  The  set  of  four  is  later 
alternatively  made  five  by  dividing  the  first  into  two,  initial  attention  being 
eliminated  in  the  second  ;  DS.  §§  lo8  ff. 
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8.  Intuition  and  Nirvana 

The  end  of  the  meditations  of  the  disciple  is  to  lead  to  the  final 
intuition  of  the  four  noble  truths  which  brings  with  it  the 
recognition  that  there  is  no  chance  of  rebirth.  This  is  the 
essential  fact  of  Nirvana  ;  the  monk  is  freed  from  the  intoxicants 
or  defilements  ( dsava )x  of  desire,  of  becoming,  of  false  views,  of 
ignorance  ;  all  appetite,  all  aversion,  all  dullness  and  confusion  are 
departed  ;  the  outward  form  remains,  it  is  true,  while  life  lasts, 
but  the  essential  result  is  achieved,  and  what  happens  to  the  monk 
when  physical  death  sets  in  cannot  alter  this  fact ;  we  can  under¬ 
stand  how  the  Buddha  was  willing  to  rule  such  questionings  out 
as  inadmissible,  because  he  had  formed  a  conception  of  the 
summum  bonum  as  Nirvana,  which  provided  for  its  being  attained 
in  this  life.  The  conception  is  entirely  parallel  to  the  man 
released  in  life  ( jwanmukta )  of  the  Vedanta  and  of  the  Upanisads, 
and  was  doubtless  adopted  from  earlier  speculation.  Should  then, 
since  the  monk  knows  that  he  has  attained  release,  he  remain 
longer  alive  in  the  world?  The  answer  js  that,  as  the  world  is 
indifferent  to  him,  so  he  craves  neither  for  life  nor  death,  but 
awaits  like  a  servant  his  wages — a  strange  confusion  of  ideas  but 
characteristic  ;  yet  suicide  is  permissible  now  and  then  as  Godhika’s 
case  shows.2  On  death  there  is  now  no  continuity  of  conscious¬ 
ness  ;  the  Vifinana  transmigrates  no  longer,  for  the  chain  of 
causation  is  broken  for  ever.  Man  has  attained  the  Nirvana 
element  ( nibbana-dhatu )  without  any  remainder  of  empirical 
existence ;  the  Milindapanha  co-ordinates  Nirvana  with  the  ether 
which  is  uncreate  and  endless,  and  the  Abhidhamma  classifies 
Nirvana  as  the  uncompound  element,  distinguishing  it  radically 
from  all  the  passing  world.3 

Positively  of  the  state  there  is  asserted  happiness  or  holiness  of 

release  or  enlightenment  ( vimutti — ,  sambodha — ,  subha)  ;  the  terms 

*■ 

1  That  of  false  views  ( clitthi )  is  omitted  in  DN.  i.  83  ;  MN.  i.  23,  155  ; 
AN.  i.  167  ;  SN.  iv.  256.  For  the  four,  DN.  ii.  98  •,  DS.  §  1096;  ‘intoxicant’ 
(a  -su)  is  possible,  SBB.  ii.  92,  n.  3  ;  iii.  28,  n.  2;  dsrava  is  probably  a  mere 
Sanskritization;  acraya  is  possible,  TDC.,  p.  8  ;  asnava,  IF.  xxiii.  267. 

2  Mil.,  p.  45;  cf.  Theragutha,  1002  f.  On  suicide,  see  SN.  i.  120  f.  ;  DPC 
p.  255  ;  (Vakkali),  SN.  iii.  123  f. 

3  Mil.,  p.  271  ;  Psych.  Elh.,  p.  367  f. 
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seem  at  first  sight  contradictory  since  pleasure  (. sttJcha )  is  empirical, 
and  therefore  out  of  place  ;  ‘  Nirvana  is  happiness  Sariputta 
asserts,  and,  when  asked  how  that  can  be  when  feeling  does  not 
exist,  he  asserts  that  it  is  happiness  because  there  is  ho  feeling. 1 
Feeling,  as  we  have  seen,  is  transitory  and  therefore  in  the  wide 
sense  misery ;  happiness  therefore  must  be  distinct  from  feeling, 
but  beyond  that  we  cannot  go.  All  empirical  qualifications  are 
unfitted  to  describe  the  ineffable.  What  we  are  assured  by  the 
overwhelming  evidence  of  the  Canon  is  that  Nirvana  is  the  bliss¬ 
ful  end  for  which  eyery  one  must  strive  and  which,  when  attained, 
is  worth  the  pains  to  win  it. 

This  is  the  general  aspect  of  Nirvana,  but  there  are  indications 
also  of  a  more  prosaic  kind  of  the  nature  of  the  intuitive  con¬ 
sciousness,  which  is  the  final  product  of  the  Meditations  and  other 
exercises,  and  from  the  elaboration  with  which  details  of  this  state 
are  set  out  in  the  Canon  and  later  we  would  err  gravely  if  we 
treated  Nirvana  in  any  abstract  way.  It  was,  while  life  lasted, 
a  state  of  extremely  marked  psychic  powers,  conferring  on  the 
saint  powers  of  a  varied^and  to  western  ideas,  incongruous  kind.2 
The  first  is  the  power  of  perceiving  the  interrelation  of  conscious¬ 
ness  and  the  body,3  and  this  leads  to  the  second,  higher  fruit  of 
the  power  to  create  a  body  made  by,4  or  of,  mind,  a  conception  to 
which  we  owe,  it  may  be  feared,  the  astral  body  of  Spiritualism 
and  other  follies.  Then  he  enjoys  magic  power  ( icldJii );  he  can 
multiply  himself  and  become  one  again  ;  be  visible  or  invisible  ; 
penetrate  a  wall  as  if  air,  or  the  ground  as  if  water  ;  walk  on 
water ;  fly  like  a  bird  in  the  sky  ;  touch  sun  and  moon,  and  reach 
in  body  the  heaven  of  Brahma.  The  next  power  is  less  remark¬ 
able  ;  he  can  hear  sounds  celestial  and  human,  far  and  near. 
Then  he  knows  the  minds  of  others,  in  all  their  manifold  natures 
and  conditions.  Then  he  can  remember  his  former  births,  through 
many  an  Aeon  i$  all  details  and  modes.  Then  with  the  heavenly 

1  AN.  v.  414  ;  cf.  VP.  i.  2,  3 ;  Nirvana  as  happiness,  Mil.,  p.  313. 

2  DN.  i.  76  ff. 

3  The  terminology  and  idea  here  are  decidedly  not  Samkhya-Yoga.  The 
relation  is  real. 

4  Suinang.  i.  222,  not  followed  by  Franke  ;  ‘  of  mind’,  SBB.  ii.  88  ;  BuchJh. 
Psych.,  p.  127.  This  is  borne  out  by  DN.  i.  195  ;  below,  p.  209,  n.  5. 
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eye  he  discerns  the  destinies  of  all  persons  dying  and  being  reborn 
according  to  their  deserts.  Then  he  directs  his  mind  to  the 
destruction  of  the  intoxicants  of  desire,  becoming,  ignorance,  by 
the  knowledge  first  of  the  four  noble  truths,  and  then  by  like 
knowledge  of  the  intoxicants,  their  origin,  their  cessation,  and  the 
path.  In  him  then  is  accomplished  liberation  from  the  intoxicants ; 
there  arises  the  knowledge  of  his  emancipation  ;  ‘  Kebirth  has 
been  destroyed  ;  the  higher  life  has  been  fulfilled  ;  what  had  to 
be  done  has  been  done  ;  after  this  present  life  there  will  be  no 
beyond.’  This  is  the  highest  fruit  of  the  life  of  the  recluse,  to  see 
as  clearly  as  one  can  in  a  clear  pool  the  shells  and  the  pebbles, 
and  the  swimming  shoals  of  fish. 

We  need  not  suppose  that  all  these  powers  were  either  claimed 
or  enjoyed  by  all  saints ;  the  last  is  obviously  the  essential 
intuition,  but  the  whole  body  of  the  potencies  beginning  with  the 
celestial  ear  is  given  the  style  of  super  knowledge  ( abhihha ),  and, 
with  the  prior  members,  of  aggregate  of  intuition  (pahha-Mandha) 
or  simply  intuition  or  knowledge  (vijjd).1  Or,  again,  the  wisdom  of 
the  saint  is  described  as  the  eye  of  intuition  (panna-cakkhu)  which 
ranks  not  merely  above  the  heavenly  eye — Ananda  had  it  but  not 
the  latter — but  also  above  the  eye  of  the  law  ( dhamma-calclchu ),  the 
technical  term  for  entering  on  the  path  which  leads  to  liberation.2 
We  need  not  doubt  that  the  possession  of  such  powers  was  duly 
believed  in  by  adepts,  nor  need  we  ascribe  them  to  anything  more 
wonderful  than  the  hallucinations 3  which  the  meditations  were 
certain  to  produce  ;  that  in  the  east  men  claim  to-day  to  remember 
previous  births  aids  in  explaining  the  origin  of  such  ideas;  it 
confers  no  validity  upon  them.4 

4.  The  Saint  and  the  Buddha 

The  narrative  of  the  Buddha’s  work  of  conversion  shows  the 
simple  form  of  a  disciple  realizing  forthwith  the  impermanence 

1  The  technical  sense  of  abhinnd  is  found  in  YP.  iii.  87,  but  is  late  ;  SBE. 
ii.  62,  n.  1,  but  see  DN.  iii.  281.  On  iddhi  see  DN.  i.  211  f  ;  SBB- 
ii.  88  f.,  372  f. 

2  Itivuttaka,  §  61 ;  SBB.  ii.  95,  n.  1. 

3  See  e.  g.  James,  The  Varieties  of  Religious  Experience,  pp.  219,  251  f.,  &c. 

4  Contrast  Eliot,  Hinduism  and  Buddhism ,  I,  lvii.  ;  Rhys  Davids,  Buddh. 
Psych.,  p.  129. 
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and  misery  of  existence,  whence,  if  he  persist  in  this  assurance 
and  strive  hard,-  he  will  attain  by  the  destruction  of  desire 
Nirvana  even  in  this  life.1  So  simple  a  conception  was  certain  to 
be  elaborated,  especially  if  the  faith  were  to  meet  the  views  of 
those  who,  doubtless  many  in  number,  were  not  altogether 
enamoured  of  Nirvana  and  could  be  better  won  to  the  cause  if 
they  could  be  offered  the  chance  of  happier  rebirth,  an  idea  which 
appealed  with  irresistible  force  to  many  lay  adherents.  Hence  we 
find  a  classification  by  four  stages.  The  first  is  he  who  has 
entered  on  the  stream  ( sotdpanna ) ;  he  is  rid  of  the  first  three 
bonds  ( samyojana )  of  the  false  belief  in  individuality,  doubt,  and 
belief  in  the  efficacy  of  ceremonial ;  he  is  assured  that  he  cannot 
be  reborn  in  the  worlds  of  hell,  or  animals,  or  ghosts.  The  once- 
returner  ( sakadagamin )  has  further  reduced  to  a  minimum  affection 
( raga ),  aversion,  and  dullness  ;  he  will  once  more  only  return  to 
be  born  on  earth.  The  non-returner  (andgdmiri)  has  destroyed  the 
fourth  and  fifth  bonds,  attachment  to  things  of  sense,  and 
antipathy  ;  he  will  be  reborn  only  in  a  Brahma-loka,  and  there 
will  he  find  liberation.  The  last  is  the  saint,  Arahant,  who  has 
freed  himself  from  all  the  bond^,  in  whom  no  defilements  remain, 
who  will  never  suffer  rebirth.2 

There  is  no  early  evidence  that  these  stages  must  be  strictly 
observed,  but  from  the  first  the  rule  was  clear  that  Nirvana  must 
normally  be  confined  to  the  monk.  The  exception,  however,  was 
allowed  that  a  layman,  who  adhered  to  the  faith,  might  attain 
the  extinction  of  rebirth,  if  his  last  thought  were  directed  to  this 
end,  and  later  the  general  doctrine  is  laid  down  that  a  layman 
may  attain  liberation,  but  only  either  by  dying  on  the  day  he 
does  so,  or  by  entering  the  order  at  the  moment  when  he  attains 
it ;  he  who  has  gained  Nirvana  cannot  remain  in  secular  life. 
Later  also  is  the  idea  that  in  the  barber’s  shop  at  the  time  of  the 
tonsure  on  admission  to  the  order  the  highly  gifted  novice  attains 
Nirvana.3 

The  qualities  of  the  saint  are  elaborated  in  the  texts  ;  he  has 
four  Patisambhidas,  powers  of  comprehension  and  exegesis ; 

1  MV.  i.  passim.  2  DN.  ii.  92  f.,  200, 

3  SN.  v.  410  ;  Mil.,  p.  265  ;  KV.  iv.  1. 
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intuition  [panhd,  abJiinnd),  true  insight  ( vipassand ),  quietude 
(samatha) ;  he  works  miracles  by  fourfold  exertion  (padhdna) ;  he 
is  par  excellence  noble  ( ariya ) ;  as  a  hearer  of  the  doctrine  ( sdvaka ) 
he  can  be  so  designated,  though  the  term  applies  to  any  disciple. 
But  he  is  inferior  to  the  individual,  Pacceka,  Buddha,1  the  solitary, 
who  in  an  age  when  no  universal  Buddha  exists  and  the  order  is 
dissolved,  attains  enlightenment  but  cannot  preach  it,  and  who  is 
inferior  in  omniscience  to  the  Buddha  proper  ;  the  later  view 
is  clear  that  he  cannot  coexist  with  a  true  Buddha,  but  this  is 
unknown  earlier.  In  any  case  the  idea  is  of  little  consequence. 

The  universal  Buddha  ranks  high  over  all  saints  or  Pacceka 
Buddhas.  The  Canon,  we  have  seen,  contains  traces  of  the 
abnormal  character  of  the  Buddha  of  history,  but  a  strong  tendency 
to  treat  emphatically  the  human  side  is  apparent ;  the  Buddha 
compares  himself  in  his  destruction  of  the  enveloping  covering  of 
ignorance  to  the  first  chicken  which  breaks  its  shell ; 2  he  is  the 
eldest  but  not  in  essence  different  from  others ;  they  must  free 
themselves,  though  they  follow  his  teaching.  But  even  in  the 
most  orthodox  view  the  Buddha  possesses  characteristics  tediously 
scholasticized  which  assign  to  him  the  perfection  of  power,  of 
wisdom,  of  peace,  of  mercy.  He  claims  himself  to  be  omniscient, 
all  overcoming  ;  he  who  has  taught  himself  without  a  master ; 
peerless  in  the  worlds ;  the  perfectly  enlightened  one,  the  highest 
teacher ;  who  has  attained  Nirvana.  He  is  a  hero  born  for  the 
joy  of  the  world  to  bring  gladness  to  gods  and  men.  The  disciple 
follows  his  teaching ;  he  does  not  aspire  to  become  a  Buddha,  for 
from  the  mere  fact  that  he  is  a  disciple  he  can  make  no  claim  to 
attain  such  a  result.  Whether  he  could  become  a  Pacceka  Buddha 
is  left  obscure  in  the  texts. 

Beside  the  historic  Buddha,  however,  there  are  others  through 
the  ages,  all  born  in  eastern  India,  with  varying  length  of  life, 
but  in  essence  of  one  type ;  each  preaches  the  doctrine,  and  it 
abides  for  a  period,  only  to  pass  away  again ;  that  of  the  Buddha 
is  to  abide  five  hundred  years  only,  for  the  admission  of  nuns 

1  DN.  ii.  142 ;  Apaddna ;  PP.  ix.  1.  He  appears  later  as  a  hermit 
philosopher,  Mhv.  i.  301  ;  Kern,  Ind.  Bitdd.,  p.  61. 

2  SuttavibhaTiga,  Parajika,  i.  1.  4;  MN.  i.  265.  Contrast  MY.  i.  6.  8 ;  AN.  i. 
22.  Sec  ch.  ii.  §  2. 
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has  shortened  the  thousand  years  it  else  might  have  claimed.1 
No  two  universal  Buddhas  can  coexist  at  least  in  one  world 
system,  though  possibly  even  the  Canon  recognizes  that  there 
may  be  other  Buddhas  in  other  such  systems. 

But,  if  these  Buddhas  exist  and  from  the  teaching  of  each  men 
attain  knowledge  and  liberation,  will  the  time  come  when  every 
individual  shall  be  set  free  ?  The  Mahaparinibbana  Sutta  suggests 
an  affirmative  reply,  with  the  implication  that  the  necessity  of 
Buddhas  themselves  would  cease,  but  the  Milindapanha  suggests 
a  negative  reply  and  this  prevails  in  the  later  doctrine.2 

The  relation  of  the  disciple  to  the  Buddha  is  one  of  peculiar 
character.  To  the  layman 8  was  permitted  and  inculcated  the 
merit  of  the  worship  of  the  relics  of  the  dead  master  by  his  special 
command,  and  they  did  not  fail  to  enshrine  them  in  Stupas,  and 
to  adore  them  at  festivals  with  offerings  of  flowers,  lights,  and 
ceremonial  ablutions.  We  need  not  deny  the  religious  quality  of 
such  reverence ;  whether  the  Buddha  himself  claimed  divine 
power  and  origin  or  not,  the  laity  made  him  divine.  But  to  the 
monks  and  nuns  no  less  than  the  laity  was  it  enjoined  by  the 
master  himself  to  make  pilgrimage,  with  assurance  of  reward  if 
dying  in  the  task,  to  one  or  other  of  the  four  holy  places,  of  his 
birth,  enlightenment,  setting  in  motion  the  wheel  of  the  law,  and 
death.  Moreover,  every  monk  and  nun  can  attain  liberation  only 
by  taking  refuge  in  the  Buddha,  the  law,  and  the  order.  The 
Buddha  doubtless  is  dead  ;  he  can  extend  no  grace  to  the  disciple  ; 
but  he  is  the  finder  of  the  way,  who  taught  the  saving  texts,  and 
founded  the  order  within  whose  bosom  alone  is  sainthood  to  be 
won.  The  reverence  he  inspires  can  hardly,  then,  be  denied  the 
name  of  religion  ;  there  are  races  who  recognize  high  gods,  though 
they  have  ceased  or  never  begun  to  make  them  offerings  or  to 
pray  to  them,  and  gratitude  for  the  ineffable  boon  of  liberation  is 
surely  cause  enough  for  true  religious  emotion. 

It  is  in  accord  with  a  primitive  spirit  of  devotion  and  reverence 
that  we  find  no  idea  in  early  Buddhism  of  seeking  to  become 

1  DN.  ii .  2  f.  ;  CV.  xii.  2.  3  ;  x.  1.  0.  As  to  coexistence  see  AN.  i.  27  ;  Mliv. 
i.  123  ff.  ;  Mil.,  pp.  23G  ff. 

2  DN.  ii.  157  ;  Mil.,  p.  69  ;  Mliv.  i.  126. 

3  The  A  rah  ant  is  assumed  to  pay  adoration  at  relic  shrines  ;  KV.  xvii.  1. 
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a  Buddha  ;  the  Buddhas  are  few  and  far  between  ;  the  advent  of 
one  Buddha  to  be,  namely  Metteyya,  is  recognized  in  the  Canon,1 
but  the  full  conception  of  Bodhisattvas 2  makes  its  appearance 
only  in  late  texts.  Metteyya  appears  as  the  Buddha  of  age  to  come, 
to  supervene  on  a  period  of  exaggerated  evil  and  sin.  At  last, 
wearied  of  self-destruction,  men  will  practise  virtue  and  abstain 
from  sin,  growing  in  length  of  life  generation  by  generation  as 
a  reward,  until  the  age  of  man  reaches  80,000  years,  and  maidens 
are  marriageable  at  500  years.  It  is  tempting  to  regard  this  as 
a  picture  of  a  Kingdom  of  Love  ruled  over  by  a  Prince  of  Love 
(mctta),  but  it  would  be  to  remodel,  not  to  interpret  the  Buddhist 
record,  which  does  not  here  develop  the  conception  of  love  though 
it  recognizes  human  solidarity.  Nor  do  the  many  versions  of  the 
Maitreyasamiti  known  to  us  alter  essentially  the  picture.3 

1  DN.  iii.  76;  cf.  Beckli,  Buddhismus,  i.  132  f. 

2  The  exact  sense  of  the  term  is  doubtful ;  normally  it  may  be  held  to 
denote  ‘one  whose  existence  ( sattva )  or  essence  is  enlightenment’ ;  cf.  ERE. 
ii.  739.  But  it  has  also  been  rendered  1  a  being  (destined  to  become  possessed 
of)  enlightenment’  (cf.  Winternitz,  Ind.  Lift.  ii.  89,  367)  ;  ‘one  who  has  the 
will  ( sattva )  for  enlightenment’,  a  result  also  obtainable  by  taking  sattva  as  a 
misrendering  of  Pali  satta,  for  $akta,  ‘having  power’,  a  view  defended  by 
Walleser  ( Prajnapctramitd ,  p.  5,  n.  3)  by  the  analogy  of  Sutta,  mistaken  in  his 
view  for  Sutra  in  Sanskrit  in  lieu  of  sukta,  ‘well  said’ — an  implausible 
hypothesis.  Senart  (RHR.  xlii.  360,  n.)  finds  the  explanation  of  the  phrase 
in  the  Saiiikhya  idea  of  Sattva  as  the  highest  of  the  Gunas,  but  essentially 
implicated  in  material  existence  as  opposed  to  Purusa. 

3  See  E.  Leumann,  Die  Maitreyasamiti ,  Strassburg,  1919,  who  re-edits  also  the 
Pali  Andgatavansa ,  a  short  poem  on  Metteyya,  and  fragments  of  the  story  in 
the  unknown  Iranian  dialect  styled  North-Aryan  by  Leumann,  and  ascribed  to 
the  Qakas  by  Konow  (GGA.  1912,  pp.  551  f.)  and  Liiders  (SBA.  1919,  pp.  734  ff.). 
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THE  PLACE  OF  BUDDHISM  IN  EARLY 
INDIAN  THOUGHT 

1.  Early  Indian  Materialism,  Fatalism,  and  Agnosticism 

From  the  Pali  Canon  we  gather  the  clear  impression  that  the 
systems  which  caused  most  interest  and  evoked  most  serious 
opposition  from  the  Buddha  dealt  with  life  either  purely 
materialistically,  or  were  fatalistic,  or  denied  the  possibility  of 
any  knowledge.  The  glimpses  we  have  of  these  doctrines  is 
tantalizingly  slight,  and  give  no  appreciation  of  the  arguments  by 
which  they  were  supported.  But  there  is  sufficient  evidence  of 
the  power  of  these  beliefs  in  the  history  of  Indian  thought  to 
show  that  the  schools  attacked  by  the  Buddha  were  not  visionary 
foes,  but  holders  of  doctrines  popular  and  widespread  among 
thinking  men. 

The  simplest,  and  most  hopeless  from  the  Buddhist  point  of 
view,  was  presumably  the  creed  of  Ajita  of  the  garment  of  hair 
(JcesaJcambalin).  It  was  a  pure  materialism ;  man  is  built  up  of 
the  four  elements,  which  at  death  are  resolved  into  their  native 
earth,  water,  fire,  and  air,  while  the  senses,  conceived  apparently 
as  in  the  classical  form  of  the  Carvaka  doctrine  as  the  product  of 
the  commixture  of  the  elements,  pass  into  space,  whose  existence 
is  also  accepted.  Hence,  there  is  no  true  birth,  whether  from 
father  and  mother  or  fortuitous ;  there  is  no  fruit  of  gift  or 
sacrifice  in  this  world  or  the  next ;  wisdom  avails  not  to  prevent 
annihilation  in  the  grave.  An  essentially  similar  doctrine  doubt¬ 
less  was  that  of  the  Lokayatas,  who  held  that  the  soul  was 
identical  with  the  body,  in  the  sense  that  it  died  with  if, 
a  doctrine  evidently  very  popular  in  early  India  and  persisting 
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later,  for  the  Artliagdstra  ranks  the  system  with  Sariikhya  and 
Yoga  as  prevalent  doctrines.1 

Not  much  further  advanced  is  the  creed  of  Pakudha  Kaccayana  ; 
in  it  seven  permanent  substances,  uncreated  and  without  change, 
are  admitted,  which  do  not  interact  ;  the  four  elements,  pleasure, 
pain,  and  the  soul.  There  is,  therefore,  neither  slayer  nor  causer 
of  slaying,  hearer  or  speaker,  knower,  or  explainer  ;  there'is,  in 
effect,  a  complete  fatalism,  a  soul,  pleasure  and  pain  being  merely 
thrown  in  to  avoid  the  obvious  difficulties  of  evolving  them  from 
matter. 

Both  these  theories  thus  reject  transmigration  utterly,  but 
Makkhali  Gosala,  head  of  the  Ajlvakas  or  Ajlvikas,  a  man  well 
known  to  the  Jains  also,  and  who  was  once  in  close  contact  with 
their  leader  Mahavira,  is  credited  with  accepting  transmigration, 
both  fools  and  wise  alike  being  condemned  to  wander  for 
8,400,000  periods  before  achieving  an  end  of  their  pain.  But  he 
is  entirely  fatalistic  in  dogma  ;  there  is  no  cause  of  rectitude  or 
depravity  ;  men  become  pure  or  impure  without  reason  or  cause. 
There  is  no  such  thing  as  power,  energy,  human  strength  or 
human  vigour.  All  is  determined  ;  it  is  idle  by  duty,  penance, 
or  righteousness  to  think  that  one  can  counteract  the  force  of 
destiny.  The  pessimism  of  the  doctrine  can  hardly  have  been 
diminished  by  the  asceticism  of  the  believers  in  it ;  we  learn  from 
the  Jain  scriptures  of  the  utterly  repugnant  and  painful  practices 
to  which  they  resorted,  and  which  it  seems  impossible  to  bring 
into  any  very  logical  connexion  with  their  tenets.2 

A  similarly  disquieting  doctrine  is  ascribed  to  Parana  Kassapa  ; 
on  what  metaphysical  basis  he  rested  does  not  appear.  But  his 
view  is  clearly  fatalistic ;  the  committing  of  crime,  even  the 
making  of  all  the  creatures  on  earth  one  mass  of  flesh  brings  no 
guilt;  in  generosity,  in  self-mastery,  in  control  of  the  senses,  in 


1  DN.  i.  55;  cf.  SN.  iii.  307;  MN.  i.  515;  DS.,  §§  1215,  1362,  1361; 
Hillebrandt,  KF.,  pp.  12  f.,  25.;  SBE.  xlv.  237;  SN.  iii.  71;  refers  to 
casualists,  deniers  of  the  deed  and  deniers  of  existence  ;  KY.  i.  6  60  •  DN 
p.  56,  n.  3.  *’ 


2  DN.  l.  53  ;  MN.  i.  31,  198,  238,  250,  483,  512,  524  ;  SN.  i.  66,  68;  iii.  69 
211;  iv.  398;  AN.  i.  33,  286;  iii.  276.  384;  VP.  i.  8,  291  &c  ;  Iloernle, 
Uoascigadasao,  pp.  108  ff.  ;  SBB.  ii.  71,  n.  1  ;  Fi  anke,  DN.,  p.  56  ;  Jacobi,  SBE 
XLV.  xxix ;  Mil.,  p.  5;  Ui,  VP.,  pp.  19,  22. 
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speaking  truth,  there  is  neither  merit  nor  increase  of  merit.  The 
prince  who  in  his  realm  north  of  the  Ganges  gives  alms  and  offers 
sacrifice  reaps  no  reward  of  merit  ;  when  he  slaughters  and 
oppresses  his  foes  to  the  south  he  acquires  no  guilt.1 

These  doctrines  were  at  least  definite  ;  but  Sanjaya  of  the 
Belattha  clan,  or  son  of  Belatthl  was  agnostic  pure  and  simple, 
refusing  in  effect  to  assert  or  deny  any  form  of  the  four  possible 
modes  of  framing  a  proposition :  A  is  B,  ;  A  is  not  B  ;  A  is  both 
B  and  not  B  ;  A  is  neither  B  nor  not  B.2 

It  is  easy  to  see  how  deeply  these  doctrines  affected  the  Buddha's 
teaching ;  he  opposed  to  them  the  conviction  within  limits  of 
definite  knowledge,  while  he  adopted  and  developed  a  doctrine 
of  agnosticism  on  a  wide  range  of  fundamental  topics  in  the  eyes  of 
other  thinkers,  which  in  his  view  did  not  concern  the  essential 
Tact  of  salvation.  Salvation  and  the  means  of  attaining  it  by 
human  effort,  by  conduct  and  wisdom,  he  asserted  as  absolutely 
real  against  schemes  of  fatalism  ;  he  did  not  deny  the  material 
world,  but  he  emphasized  the  essential  element  in  life  as  psychic 
process.  It  was  conviction  of  this  process  and  its  necessity,  if 
effort  were  to  be  admitted,  that  produces  the  negation  of  the  self 
regarded  as  something  fixed  and  immutable  as  in  Pakudha’s 
doctrine. 

In  one  point  all  these  sages  agreed  ;  there  were  Samanas, 
ascetic  in  some  degree,  and  they  shared  this  peculiarity  with  the 
Jains  whose  leader  Nigantha  of  the  Nata  (Natha  or  Nata)  clan 
was  evidently  regarded  with  hostile  eyes  by  the  Buddha.3  The 
Buddha  himself  had  been  a  great  ascetic  ;  India  admires  ascetics 
and  later  Buddhist  art  portrays  with  horrible  realism  the  emaciation 
of  his  sufferings  ;  but,  at  the  expense  of  some  obloquy,  he  had 
risen  superior  to  the  excesses  of  asceticism  and  held  rather  that 
excessive  asceticism  was  a  hindrance,  not  an  aid  to  the  conquest 

1  DN.  i.  53 ;  SN.  iii.  69 ;  v.  126  and  AN.  iii.  383  attribute  to  him  doctrines 
of  Makkliali. 

2  DN.  i.  58  f .  ;  27;  Jacobi,  SBE.  XLY.  xxvi;  a  scepticism  and  primitive 
stage  of  criticism  of  knowledge,  Ui,  VP.,  p.  23.  That  this  Sanjaya’s  followers 
passed  over  to  Buddhism  (SBE.  XLV.  xxix)  is  implausible;  Franke,  DN., 
p.  50,  n.  6. 

3  SBB.  ii.  74  ;  Franke,  DN.,  p.  61  ;  SBE.  XLV.  xxi  ff.  ;  Sutralcrtdhga,  i.  1.  1. 
17  ;  Ui,  VP.,  pp.  19,  22.  The  original  form  was  perhaps  Jnatr. 
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of  truth.  The  Jains  reproached  the  Buddhists  with  a  life  of 
pleasure,  and  Buddhists  often  continued  to  admire  penance,  but 
the  sanity  of  the  founder  of  the  school  is  undeniable, 

2.  Buddhism  and  the  Beginnings  of  the  Samkhya 

Clear  as  is  the  position  adopted  by  the  Buddha  towards  these 
aspects  of  thought,  it  is  much  less  easy  to  determine  the  nature 
of  his  relation  to  the  great  philosophical  systems  then  in  the 
making,  the  metaphysics  of  the  Vedanta  and  the  Samkhya. 
There  can  be  no  serious  doubt  as  to  the  priority  of  the  older 
Upanisads,  the  Aitareya,  Brhadaranyaka ,  or  Chandogya  to  our  Bud¬ 
dhist  texts,  nor  need  we  exaggerate 1  their  dates  to  accept  this  result, 
since  we  have  seen  no  ground  to  place  our  Pali  Canon  in  the 
fourth  century  b.  c.  But  it  is  not  easy  precisely  to  determine  the 
doctrine  of  the  Upanisads  ;  there  are  traces  in  it  of  an  insight  which 
gives  us  later  the  famous  distinction  of  two  forms  of  knowledge, 
the  empiric,  and  the  real,  corresponding  to  the  world  of  pheno¬ 
mena  and  the  absolute,  whose  relations  to  the  former  are  beyond 
all  possibility  of  knowledge  or  expression  by  empirical  determina¬ 
tions.  But  to  accept2  this  as  the  oldest  and  fundamental 
Upanisad  doctrine,  of  which  other  views  are  later  corruptions  is 
impossible.  The  main  doctrine  of  the  Upanisads  is  clearly  the 
belief  in  the  existence  of  an  absolute  ;  in  the  main  this  absolute 
is  admitted  to  exist  pantheistically  in  the  world,  while  the  destiny 
of  the  seeming  individual  is  to  be  reabsorbed  in  release  through 
the  attainment  of  the  saving  knowledge  in  this  absolute.  It  is 
only  in  the  Katha  Upanisad ,  which  is  probably  older  than  any 
Buddhist  text  we  have,  that  we  find  a  real  attempt  to  think  out 
the  existence  of  the  world  and  the  self  in  relation  to  the  absolute. 
The  absolute,  conceived  as  the  person  or  spirit,  a  conception  closely 
connected  with  the  idea  of  the  Bigveda  that  the  world  is  created 
by  the  sacrifice  of  the  primeval  person  ( parusa )  gives  rise  to  the 
unevolved  ( avyakta ),  into  which  it  enters  as  the  great  self  ( malidn 

1  As  does  Oldenberg,  LUAB.,  p.  357,  n.  185.  A  reference  to  the  Aitareya 
Upanisad ,  Chandogya  and  Taittifiya  in  Tevijja  Sutta  (Walleser,  PGAB.,  p.  67)  is 
most  improbable. 

2  As  do  Deussen,  Philosophy  of  the  Upanisads  and  Schrader,  JPTS.  1904-05, 
pp  161  f. 
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dtmd),  and  thus  individualized,  in  a  manner  common  in  the 
Brahmanical  speculation,  develops  as  intellect  (buddM),  mind, 
senses,  and  objects  of  sense.  Beyond  this  speculation,  elaborated 
in  the  later  Qvetdgvatara  and  Maitrdyani  Upanisads,  no  progress 
is  made  in  the  Upanisads.1 

In  the  classical  form  of  the  Samkliya  revealed  in  the  SamMiya 
KdriM  of  I^varakrsna  we  find  a  system  which  differs  vitally 
from  the  plan  of  the  KatJia  Upanisad  by  abolishing  the  universal 
person  or  spirit,  and  opposing  to  the  unmanifested  or  nature 
( prakrti )  an  infinite  number  of  individual  spirits,  which,  it  is 
essential  to  note,  are  no  longer  conceived  as  in  any  sense  enveloped 
in  matter;  from  primitive  matter  intellect,  individuation,  unknown 
to  the  Katlia ,  mind,  the  senses  and  objects  arise,  but  all  is 
unconscious  save  through  reflection  in  some  degree  2  in  the  spirit, 
which  nonetheless  is  a  mere  idle  spectator  of  a  process  which  con¬ 
cerns  it  not,  and  which  will  cease  to  be  such  a  spectator  for  good, 
when  it  is  realized  that  there  is  an  eternal  distinction  and  separate¬ 
ness  ( vivelca )  between  spirit  and  matter.  So  artificial  a  structure 
cannot  possibly  be  an  outcome  of  primitive  thought,  and  a  bridge 
is  provided  in  the  Saiiikhya  known  to  the  epic,  where,  though  the 
later  form  of  the  doctrine  begins  to  appear,  we  find  also  the  spirit 
as  universal,  an  attitude  whose  priority  to  the  later  idea  is  shown 
effectively  by  its  harmony  with  the  conception  of  nature  as  one. 

That  this  was  a  form  of  thought  existing  in  the  period  of  early 
Buddhism  cannot  seriously  be  questioned  ;  the  precise  view  of  the 
Buddha  himself  we  cannot  hope  to  gather,  but  it  is  interesting  to 
examine  how  far  the  growth  of  the  school  was  affected  by  these 
doctrines.  There  would,  of  course,  be  proof  positive  of  influence 
of  the  Saiiikhya  on  Buddhism  did  we  take  seriously  the  account 
in  the  Buddliacarita  of  the  meeting  of  the  Buddha  with  the 
teacher  Arada  Kalama  and  the  Samkliya  doctrines — which  have 
epic  parallels — attributed  by  Afvaghosa  to  the  latter.3  But  the 

1  Keith,  Saiiikhya  System,  chs.  i  and  ii  ;  Oldenherg,  LUAB.  cli.  iii. 

-  cf.  Garbo,  Saiiikhyct- Philos iphie, 2  pp.  -5(18  f.,  374  ft.  with  Dasgupta,  Ind.  Phil. 
i.  224  f. 

3  Jacobi,  ZDMG.  Iii.  4  f .  ;  Oldenburg,  ibid.  081  ft'.;  GN.  1917,  pp.  241  f . ; 
Strauss,  VOJ.  xxvii.  257  ft'.  Garbe’s  views  (SP.,  pp.  6  ff.)  are  clearly  unten¬ 
able  ;  Keith,  SS.,  pp.  22  4.  (Ilia  views  on  Pythagoras’  borrowings  in  Greek 
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Canon  is  silent  and  A^vaghosa  a  poet  who  would  have  us  believe 
the  Va^esika  pre-Buddhist,  so  we  may  leave  the  argument  aside. 
Less  plausible  still  is  the  conjecture  that  the  name  of  the  Buddha’s 
town,  Kapilavatthu,  retains  a  record  of  the  sage  Kapila,  founder 
of  the  classical  Samkhya.  The  only  proof  available  must  be 
internal  evidence. 

The  matter  is  complicated  by  the  aversion  of  the  Buddha  to 
metaphysical  speculations  on  topics  deemed  by  him  unnecessary, 
which  explains  why  we  have  no  examination  of  the  conception  of 
the  Aupanisada  absolute.  The  schematic  handling  of  all  possible 
theories  of  the  continuance  of  consciousness  after  death  is  too 
formal  to  help,  but  in  the  Majjhima  Nikdya  1  we  do  meet  a  passage 
which  denounces  in  set  terms  as  folly  the  conception  of  the 
existence  of  the  self  after  death  as  identical  with  the  absolute,  the 
nearest  approach — and  that  not  in  the  earliest  part  of  the  Canon — 
to  a  formal  attack  on  the  absolute.  This  does  not,  however,  take 
us  necessarily  to  any  connexion  with  the  Samkhya,  and  it  is 
doubtful  whether  any  aid  is  given  by  the  attack  2  on  philosophers 
who  assert  the  eternity  of  the  self  and  the  world,  bringing  forth 
nothing  new,  steadfast  as  a  mountain  peak,  firmly  fixed  as  a  pillar; 
the  metaphor  of  the  mountain  top  is  found  in  epic  and  classical 
Saiiikhya,  but  it  applies  to  the  spirit  alone.  Equally  unconvincing 
is  a  Saiiikhya  origin  for  the  distinction  made  by  some  teachers 
between  the  impermanent  eye,  ear,  nose,  tongue  and  body  and 
the  permanent  consciousness,  for  the  Samkhya  regards  conscious¬ 
ness  as  equally  impermanent. 

It  remains,  therefore,  to  consider  whether  indirectly  we  can 
trace  Saiiikhya  influence  in  its  pre-classical  form.  More  fruitful 
results  here  present  themselves.  There  is  an  unmistakable 
similarity  between  the  Samkhya  conception  of  the  constant  process 
of  nature  and  the  general  Buddhist  conception  of  the  world  as  in 

philosophy  (pp.  126  ff.)  are  vitiated  inter  alia  by  his  having  overlooked  Kaye, 
JRAS.  1910,  pp.  753  ff.  and  are  refuted  by  Oldenberg,  GN.  1917,  p.  253.) 

1  i.  138 ;  cf.  KY.  i.  1.  242. 

2  DN.  i.  14,  21  ;  cf.  Garbe,  Sumkhya-Philosophie  pp.  15  ff.  That  the  idea  of 
matter  in  Buddhism  is  borrowed  from  the  Samkhya,  it  is  clearly  (despite 
(Jeiger,  PB.,  p.  81)  wholly  needless  to  assume.  On  materialistic  tendencies 
in  the  Upanisad  period  cf.  Jacobi,  KF.,  pp.  37  ff.  with  Oldenberg’s  corrections 
(GN.  1917,  pp.  268  ff  ). 
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a  perpetual  condition  of  becoming.  There  is,  moreover,  a  clear 
similarity  in  both  systems  in  regard  to  the  idea  that  the  process 
is  ruled  by  causality.  True,  the  comparison  of  the  Samkhya 
system  of  the  development  of  the  twenty-four  principles  from 
nature  downwards  is  a  metaphysical  explanation  of  empirical  be¬ 
ing,  and  therefore  differs  seriously  from  the  Buddhist  chain  of  causa¬ 
tion  of  misery  ;  hence  the  efforts  of  Professor  Jacobi 1  and  Pischel  to 
work  out  a  parallelism  between  the  two  has  led  to  untenable 
comparisons,  such  as  that  of  name  and  form  with  the  individuation 
of  the  Samkhya  or  of  grasping  with  good  and  evil  (dharmadharmau). 
But  there  is  a  real  element  of  truth  in  the  comparison  ;  the  idea 
of  orderly  development,  which  is  already  in  the  Katha,  is  the 
source  of  the  seeking  of  causal  order  in  the  Buddhist  formula. 
But  the  connexion  goes  further  than  that ;  the  vital  element  in 
the  chain  is  the  conception  that  ignorance  of  truth  in  the  individual 
— not  a  cosmic  force —  produces  in  the  substitute  for  a  self  impres¬ 
sions  which  until  counteracted  by  knowledge,  result  in  producing 
ignorance  in  a  future  birth  and  so  on  ad  infinitum ,  and  in  the 
Samkhya  and  Yoga,  where  the  doctrine  is  more  fully  expounded, 
we  have  the  same  idea  of  ignorance — here  of  the  non-connexion 
of  spirit  and  matter — producing  impressions ;  both  systems  like¬ 
wise  recognize  the  importance  of  the  factor  of  desire.  In  both 
systems  of  thought,  therefore,  we  have  the  same  picture  of  a  world 
of  process  as  in  a  sense  a  self-contained  and  closed  system ;  there 
are  two  differences  of  importance,  which  we  may  judge  Buddhist 
innovations.  The  first  is  the  disappearance  of  nature  as  an 
ultimate  reality  when  evolution  takes  place  ;  this  obviously  would 
have  countered  too  violently  Buddhist  insistence  on  becoming. 
With  it  fall  the  Gunas,2  or  constituents  of  being ;  indeed,  the 
inclusion  among  them  of  the  element  of  goodness  (sattva)  would 
have  prevented  Buddhism  incorporating  the  conception  in  a 
system  which  asserted  the  misery  of  empirical  reality  as  a  ground 
for  seeking  release.  Secondly,  to  the  Samkhya  the  whole  process 
is  unconscious  save  through  reflection  or  other  contact  with  spirit ; 

1  GN.  1896,  pp.  48  ff;  ZDMG.  lii.  1  ff. ;  Pischel,  Buddha ,2  pp.  66  ff. 

a  A  Samkhya  without  Gunas  is  very  dubious  ;  Keith,  SS.,  p.  23 ;  Oldenberg, 
GN.  1917,  p.  242,  n.  4. 
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this  is  impossible  for  a  doctrine  which  denies  the  implication  of  a 
self  in  empirical  reality,  so  that  phenomena  themselves  appear  as 
psychic  no  less  than  material. 

There  is  some  evidence  also  that  Buddhism  developed  under 
the  influence  of  the  early  Sariikhya  concejDtion  of  the  spirit  as 
indeed  one,  but  not  as  intimately  concerned  with  empiric  reality. 
The  doctrine  expounded  in  the  sermon  on  the  characteristics  of 
the^not-self  implies,  as  we  have  seen,  the  idea  of  a  self  as  some¬ 
thing  utterly  reftnote  from  experience,  and  a  similar  motive  is 
seen  in  the  sermon  of  Gaya  on  the  world  as  enveloped  in  flames  ; 1 
we  seem  here  at  the  standpoint  of  a  self  which  stands  apart  as  a  mere 
spectator  of  the  misery  of  psychic  existence,  and  the  struggle  for 
release  takes  the  form,  not  of  an  effort  within  the  causal  series  of 
the  psychic  happenings  to  stay  its  course  of  pain,  but  to  realize 
the  distinction  between  the  self  and  this  psychic  complex.  This 
idea,  akin  to  the  Samkhya  recurs  quite  clearly  in  the  doctrine 
which  makes  the  enlightened  Buddhist  say  that  nature  is  not  his, 
he  is  not  it,  it  is  not  his  self,  in  terms  which  are  a  precise  parallel 
of  the  recognition  in  the  Samkhya  by  the  spirit  of  its  distinction 
from  nature  which  is  the  source  of  release  from  connexion  with 
it.2  The  conclusion  of  borrowing  is  aided  by  a  verbal  similarity — 
rare  otherwise  as  between  Sariikhya  and  Buddhism  ;  the  conception 
of  Nirvana  without  residue  of  support  (upaclhi)  is  inexplicable, 
unless  we  remember  the  doctrine  of  both  Vedanta  and  Sariikhya 
by  which  the  spirit  appears  to  belong  to  the  world  of  becoming 
because  of  Upadhis;  the  transcendental  in  some  way  obtains  a 
support  and  becomes  transmuted  into  the  empiric  reality. 

The  proof  of  Sariikhya  influence  is  obviously  indirect,  and  not 
in  itself  complete.  It  is  possible  to  argue  that  it  is  enough  to 
assume  influence  of  the  doctrine  of  the  absolute  without  the 
Sariikhya  developments  or  to  assign  these  developments  to  early 
Buddhism,  though  neither  suggestion  is  perfectly  satisfactory. 
But  the  case  for  influence  is  enormously  strengthened  by  the 

1  MY.  i.  6.  38  ff.  ;  i.  21. 

‘z  Oldenberg’s  suggestion  (LUAB.,  p.  319),  based  on  MU.  vi.  30,  that  in  this 
proto-Sarhkhya  the  spirit  itself  was  regarded  as  really  bound  and  suffering 
does  not  accord  well  with  the  Buddhist  evidence,  as  he  himself  indeed  admits, 
and  is  in  itself  improbable. 
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consideration  that  the  Yoga  shows  with  Buddhism  remarkable 
similarities,  not  merely  in  doctrine  but  also  in  terminology,  which 
suggest  irresistibly  borrowing,  and  render  indebtedness  to  the 
kindred  Sariikhya  system  extremely  probable.  The  alternative, 
of  Yoga  borrowing  from  Buddhism,  need  not,  as  a  factor  of  early 
development,  be  seriously  considered  ;  it  is  enough  to  note  that 
Buddhists  make  no  claim  to  originality  in  the  trances  which  they 
employed,  and  these  trances,  though  a  popular  and  important 
feature  of  the  discipline,  favoured  personally  by  the  Buddha  him¬ 
self,  do  not  in  the  oldest  doctrine  as  well  as  later  claim  to  be  the 
absolutely  essential  elements  of  the  process  of  salvation. 

3.  Buddhism  and  Yoga 

That  Yoga,  that  discipline,  physical  and  mental,  which  procures 
its  adepts  magic  powers  as  well  as  the  highest  reward  of  release 
or  beatification,1  is  old  in  India  is  unquestioned.  It  is  a  develop¬ 
ment  and  rationalization  of  the  asceticism,  Tapas,  which  is 
acclaimed  in  the  Yeda  as  all  powerful,  and  it  stands  clearly  in 
close  relation  with  the  metaphysics  both  of  the  Upanisads  and  the 
early  Sariikhya.  The  effort  of  the  thinkers  of  the  Upanisads  to 
realize  the  absolute  resulted  in  aiming  at  the  divorce  of  the  self 
from  the  things  of  empiric  life  ;  in  such  a  result  as  was  attained 
in  deep  dreamless  sleep  we  have  a  condition  suggesting  union 
with  the  absolute,  and  the  motive  is  given  to  adopt  practices  which 
will  produce  artificially  a  trance  wherein  realization  of  the  absolute 
may  become  real.  But  the  end  is  adaptable  ;  the  seeking  of  trance 
is  too  valuable  and  attractive  to  the  Indian  spirit  to  fail  to  be 
accommodated  to  any  system  of  philosophy,  and  Yoga  persists  in 
close  union  with  Sariikhya  through  the  changes  of  that  doctrine. 
Its  first  definite  appearance  in  the  Upanisads  is,  consistently 
enough,  contemporaneous  with  the  emergence  of  Samkhya  ideas 
in  the  Katlia  Upanisad.  By  the  time  of  early  Buddhism  the 
ascetics  had  perfected  Yoga  practices  more  and  more  energetically, 
and  the  Buddhists  took  them  over  with  more  than  good  will, 

1  Poussin,  Buuddhisme,  p.  361.  See  Senart,  RHR.  xlii.  345  1.  ;  Olclenberg, 
LUAB.,  pp.  257  If.,  319  ff. ;  Beekli,  Buddlmmvs,  ii.  10  ff,  72  f. 
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regardless  of  the  fact  that  the  Yogin  was  a  firm  believer  in  the 
self  which  was  denied  by  the  Buddhist. 

It  is,  however,  an  error  to  exaggerate  the  situation  or  to  treat 
Buddhism  as  a  branch  of  Yoga.  True,  the  master  attained  the 
saving  enlightenment  by  trance  ;  the  four  noble  truths  mention 
trance  as  the  last  of  the  members  of  the  noble  eightfold  path  to 
the  destruction  of  misery  ;  the  texts  contemplate  frequent  use  of 
trance.  But  it  does  not  appear  in  the  chain  of  causation  ;  ignorance 
and  intuition  as  the  cause  of  misery,  and  of  its  removal  are  not 
essentially  bound  up  with  trance ;  and  many  narratives  reveal 
the  attainment  of  enlightenment  without  recourse  to  this  means. 
The  importance  of  Buddhism  does  not  rest  in  its  Yoga  aspect,  but 
that  is  not  to  deny  the  powerful  influence  which  Yoga  had  upon 
its  theory  and  practice. 

The  four  ordinary  meditations  or  trances  of  Buddhism  corres¬ 
pond  in  general  with  the  four  stages  of  conscious  concentration 
(samadhi)  of  the  classical  Yoga, 1  and,  what  is  important,  we  have 
in  the  Mahabharata  a  description  of  the  first  stage  of  concentration 
which  expressly  mentions  the  Buddhist  features  of  initial  and 
sustained  application  and  of  the  separation  (viveka)  of  the  mind, 
doubtless  from  desire  and  impurity,  for  we  cannot  here  read  in 
the  technical  Sariikhya-Yoga  terminology  of  distinction  between 
spirit  and  matter.  In  the  four  or  five  matterless  or  formless 
meditations  we  have  the  Yoga 2  parallel  of  the  achievement  of 
infinity,  and  the  Buddhist  conceptions  of  the  attainment  of  the 
infinity  of  intelligence  and  infinity  of  space.  Alara  Kalama  and 
Uddaka,  two  teachers  of  the  Buddha,  attained  also  the  realms  of 
nothingness  and  neither  ideation  nor  non-ideation  ;  the  Buddha 
who  could  surpass  them  in  this  regard  claims  to  be  able  to  do  so 
through  the  possession  of  the  five  qualities  of  faith,  energy, 
thought,  concentration  and  wisdom,  and  these  five  qualities 
appear  in  the  Yoga  as  the  necessary  conditions  for  trance.3  There 
is  a  precise  parallel  in  the  Yoga4  for  the  series  of  four  Brahma- 
viharas  of  friendship,  sympathy  with  sorrow,  sympathy  with 

1  YS.  i.  17  ;  MBh.  xii.  195.  15  ;  Hopkins,  JAOS.  xxii.  357. 

2  YS.  ii.  47. 

3  MN.  i.  164.  4  YS.  i.  33  ;  Kern,  Ind.  Buddh .,  p.  54. 
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happiness,  and  indifference,  and  the  term  Brahmavihara  is 
sufficient  to  prove  Brahmanical,  and  perhaps  Yoga  origin.  Signifi¬ 
cant  also  is  the  use  of  the  terminology  Citta  and  Nirodha  of  thought 
and  its  suppression  in  either  system. 

It  is  possible  also  that  from  the  Yoga  Buddhism  borrowed  the 
conception  of  a  carefully  planned  regulation  of  psychical  life  in 
order  to  attain  the  desired  end,  and  it  is  certainly  interesting  to 
recognize  that  the  Yoga,  at  least  in  its  later  representatives,  is 
conscious  of  the  necessity  of  avoiding  inflicting  needless  pain  on 
the  body.  The  rule  to  choose  a  pleasant  spot  of  rest  for  meditation 
is  in  the  Qveta^vatara  Upanisad  as  well  as  in  Buddhism,  and  we 
hear  of  the  feeling  of  lightness  and  gladness  of  the  Buddhist 
monk  as  well  as  of  the  Yogin. 

Much  more  doubtful  is  the  question  whether  the  Yoga  influenced 
the  development  of  Buddhist  theory,  since  we  do  not  know  with 
any  precision  the  form  of  Yoga  in  the  centuries  when  Buddhism 
was  forming  its  Canon.  It  is  possible,  in  view  of  the  frequency 
with  which  the  epic  connects  the  conception  of  Nirvana  with 
Yoga,  that  the  term  was  borrowed  hence  by  Buddhism.  It  is 
certainly  remarkable  that  the  Yoga  should  use  of  the  nature  of 
existence  the  terms  ‘impermanent,  impure,  misery,  not-self’,  and 
the  presence  of  ignorance  at  the  head  of  the  chain  of  causation 
can  hardly  stand  apart  from  the  fact  that  the  Yoga  with  the 
Samkhya  makes  ignorance  the  cause  of  the  misery  of  the  con¬ 
nexion  of  the  spirit  and  matter,  and  ranks  it  also  as  the  first  of  the 
five  infections  or  defilements  (kle^a),  a  term  taken  over  by  Buddhism, 
and  the  ground  of  the  others.  It  is  far  more  doubtful  if  we  can 
accept  the  idea  that  it  is  from  the  Yoga  that  Buddhism  borrows 
the  system  of  four  noble  truths  ;  apart  from  the  possibility  of  a 
common  borrowing  from  medical  science,  the  Yoga  division  is 
far  too  late  and  unimportant  in  the  system  to  be  accepted  as  the 
origin  of  the  Buddhist.1 

1  The  chain  of  causation  may  conceivably  be  connected  with  YS.  iv.  11 
(RHR.  xlii.  359).  The  magic  power  of  a  Buddhist  is  akin  to  YS.  iii.  27.  It 
is  less  likely  that,  the  four  stages  of  Arahantship  are  connected  with  the  four 
degrees  of  Yogins,  YS.  iii.  51.  That,  in  the  Jhanas,  Vitarka  and  Yicara  refer 
to  cognition  of  the  sensible  and  super-sensible  (YS.  i.  44  f.)  is  implausible, 
despite  Beckh,  Buddhismus,  ii.  46;  Geiger,  PD.,  p.  82,  n.  1. 
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4.  The  Original  Element  in  Buddhism 

The  research  of  origins  must  not  blind  us  to  the  essential  fact 
that  there  was  something  new  in  Buddhism,  though  it  must  serve 
to  warn  us  against  too  hasty  conclusions  as  to  what  that  new 
element  was.  We  cannot,  it  must  be  admitted,  claim  for  Buddhism 
the  conception  of  causation  as  something  new  ;  the  Samkhya-Yoga 
had  clearly  mastered  this  conception,  and  had  developed  also  the 
idea  of  the  world  as  a  process  of  becoming  applicable  to  what  we 
regard  as  psychic  happenings;  the  Yoga  also  had  reached  the 
conception  of  all  nature  as  impermanent,  misery,  subject  to 
change,  not-self.  The  further  development  of  the  idea  by  Buddhism 
was  accompanied  by  the  refusal  to  regard  as  within  the  sphere  of 
legitimate  inquiry  the  nature  of  what,  if  anything,  lay  behind  the 
world  we  know.  This  agnostic  element,  not  in  itself  original, 
leaves  the  way  open  to  the  mystery  of  Nirvana,  which  some 
accept  as  covering  nothingness,  while  others  can  treat  as  some¬ 
thing  ineffable,  and  an  idea  whose  mere  existence  is  enough  to 
satisfy  all  desires. 

Unquestionably,  however,  the  moral  training  of  the  Buddhist 
system  is  marked  by  superiority  to  that  of  the  Yoga,  however 
deeply  penetrated  it  may  be  by  influences  of  the  latter.  The 
conviction  of  misery  in.Buddhism  is  real ;  it  demands  and  receives 
serious  treatment ;  both  conduct  and  intuition  are  requisite  for 
its  removal,  and  conduct  and  intuition  alike  are  aided  by  the 
development  of  the  order  in  which  one  succours  another  by  aid 
and  advice.  Whatever  the  defects  of  monastic  organization,  the 
root  idea  was  valuable,  and  even  for  the  laity  something  was 
done,  though  the  Buddha  had  no  such  faith  as  would  render  it 
possible  to  lay  down  a  doctrine  applicable  to  all  aspects  of  life. 
In  the  Yoga,  on  the  other  hand,  the  misery  of  spirit  is  after  all 
an  idle  misconception ;  in  truth  there  is  no  misery,  and  spirit  is 
not  bound  in  matter.  Its  philosophy  remains,  therefore,  far  less 
real  in  its  influence  on  life  and  thought  than  Buddhism.  The 
contrast  is  sufficiently  seen  in  the  missionary  enterprise  of 
Buddhism,  a  conception  for  which  the  cold  intellectualism  of  the 
Saihkhya  and  Yoga  has  no  place. 
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Yet  it  would  be  idle  to  suppose  that  these  merits  would  have 
secured  Buddhism  its  vast  success  and  popularity  save  for  the 
personality  of  its  founder.  He  appeared,  we  must  recognize,  in 
an  age  when  individuality  had  become  recognized,  when  in  India 
as  in  other  lands  powerful  personalities  were  appearing  and 
attracting  respect  and  creating  schools.  Did  he  preach  and 
practice  love  to  mankind  with  a  fervour  which  is  almost  wholly 
lost  in  the  mechanical  exercises  of  the  production  of  the  feeling  of 
universal  love  which  later  Buddhism  inculcates  ?  Was  he  conscious 
of  a  mission  beyond  human  power,  and  did  he  claim  a  divinity 
which  Indian  thought  would  readily  concede  to  spiritual  earnest¬ 
ness  beyond  normal  measure  ?  Our  answer  must  vary  with  our 
individuality ;  one  thing  at  least  we  must  admit ;  despite  its 
philosophical  weaknesses  and  its  incoherences,  the  founder  of 
Buddhism  must  rank  as  one  of  the  most  commanding  personalities 
ever  produced  by  the  eastern  world. 


PART  II 


DEVELOPMENTS  IN  THE  HINAYANA 

CHAPTER  VIII 

THE  SCHOOLS  OP  THE  HINAYANA 
1.  The  Traditional  Lists 

Our  knowledge  of  the  schools  of  Hlnayana  is  hopelessly  confused 

and  unsatisfactory ;  it  depends  on  accounts  handed  down  in  late 

authorities,  whose  sources  of  information  are  unknown  to  us,  and 

who  in  all  likelihood  represent  accounts  given  by  one  or  other  of 

the  schools,  and  representing  therefore,  its  own  opinion  of  the 
• 

course  of  events  rather  than  historical  fact.  The  Ceylonese  version 
as  presented  in  the  JDlpavahsa,  in  the  trustworthiness  of  whose 
sources  we  have  every  reason  to  put  little  faith,  treats  the  Bali 
Canon  as  accepted  in  Ceylon  by  the  Yibhajyavadin  school  of  the 
Mahavihara  as  representing  the  true  doctrine  of  the  Theras  or 
elders,  and  the  actual  teaching  of  the  Buddha.  Now  even  in 
Ceylon  the  Vibhajyavadins  were  far  from  holding  undisputed 
sway  ;  when  Fa-Hian  visited  the  island  at  the  close  of  the  fourth 
century  a.d.  the  Mahl^asaka  school  was  flourishing,  and  would 
certainly  have  denied  out  and  out  the  claim  of  the  Vibhajyavadins. 

The  version  of  Buddhaghosa  and  the  Dipavahsa  differing  in  detail 
even  from  the  Mahdvahsa,1  which  is  largely  based  on  the  same 
materials,  places  the  first  schism  at  the  time  of  the  Council 
of  Vai^all,  when,  as  a  sequel  to  the  condemnation  of  the  Vajjiput- 
takas,  the  Mahasanghikas  broke  away ;  from  this  schismatic 
school  are  two  others,  the  Gokulikas  and  the  Ekabboharikas  ;  the 

’at 

1  KV.  comm.,  pp.  2  ff.  ;  DV.  v.  39  ff.  ;  cf.  Mahabodhivahpa,  (ed.  1891),  pp.  95  ff. 
DY.  has  Mahasangltikas  and  Bahussutakas,  see  Minayeff,  Recherches,'  ch.  viii 
and  ix  ;  Kern,  Ind.  Buddh.,  pp.  Ill  If .  ;  Rhys  Davids,  JRAS.  1891,  pp.  409  ff. 
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former  of  these  two  gave  rise  to  the  Pannattivadins  and  Bahulikas 
and  later  to  the  Cetiyavadins,  apparently  all  these  schools  coming 
into  being  in  the  second  century  after  the  Parinirvana.  In  the 
same  century  there  arose  in  the  Theravada  the  schools  of  the 
Mahinsasakas  and  the  Vajjiputtakas,  the  latter  giving  rise  to  four 
branches,  Dhammuttariyas,  Bhadrayanikas,  Channagarikas,  and 
Sammitiyas.  From  the  Mahinsasakas  there  arose  the  Sabbatthi- 
vadins  and  the  Dhammaguttikas.  The  former  school  was  prolific  ; 
it  gav^  birth  to  the  Kassapikas,  and  these  in  their  turn  gave  rise 
to  the  Sankantikas,  from  whom  divided  off  the  Suttavadins.  Thus, 
with  the  six  Mahasanghika  schools  and  the  original  Theravada, 
there  is  a  total  of  eighteen.  But  the  account  of  Buddhagliosa  adds 
six  further  schools,  the  Rajagirikas,  Hemavatikas,  Siddhatthas, 
Pubbaseliyas,  Aparaseliyas,  and  Vajiriyas.  The  Mahasanghikas,1 
however,  naturally  did  not  accept  the  view  which  made  the 
Vibhajyavadins  the  true  representatives  of  the  Theravada  ;  they 
themselves  represented  the  Acaryavada,  suggesting  a  learned  origin 
for  their  tenets,  and  they  claimed  that  the  true  division  was  three¬ 
fold,  Sthavira,  Mahasanghika,  and  Vibhajyavadin.  The  Sthaviras 
they  subdivided  into  the  Sarvastivadins  and  the  Vatslputrlyas, 
omitting  the  Mah^asakas  as  a  link  between  the  Sthaviras  and  the 
Sarvastivadins.  The  primacy  of  the  Vibhajyavadins  is  also 
challenged  in  traditions  from  the  north  ;  the  Sarvastivadins  are 
credited  with  holding  that  the  Mfila-Sarvastivadins  were  more 
primitive  than  the  Vibhajyavadins,  though  they  reckon  the  monks 
of  the  Mahavihara,  but  also  those  of  the  Abhayagiri  arid  Jetavana 
monasteries  in  Ceylon,  as  Sthaviras.2 

A  northern  view  given  by  Vasumitra  3  accepts  the  first  schism 
as  that  of  the  Mahasanghikas,  who  gave  rise  in  the  second  century 
after  the  Parinirvana  to  the  Ekavyavaharikas,  the  Lokottaravadins, 
and  Kukkulikas  or  Kukkutikas,  and  later  to  the  Bahufrutlyas.  In 
the  next  century  there  arose  from  it  the  Prajnaptivadins,  the 

1  Taranatha,  Buddhismus,  p.  271.  Poussin  (Bouddhisme,  Etudes ,  p.  34)  finds 
the  Mahlcasakas’  in  the  Mahavihara,  but  not  plausibly. 

2  Taranatha,  p.  272. 

3  Samayabhedoparacanacakra  (before  a.  d.  557) ;  Wassilieff,  Bouddhisme,  pp. 
227  ff.  Five  points  raised  by  Mahadeva  are  made  the  origin  of  the  trouble  ; 
Sthaviras,  Nagas,  Pracyas  and  Baliucrutlyas  all  take  part  in  it. 
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Caitikas  or  Caitya^ailas  the  Apara£ailas  and  the  Uttarayailas.  The 
Sthaviravada,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  third,  and  fourth  centuries 
divided  into  two  main  branches,  each  with  further  schools 
developing  from  it ;  the  first  was  the  Haimavatas,  with  the 
Dharmaguptikas,  Mahifasakas,  Ka^yapiyas,  Sankrantikas  or  Sau- 
trantikas  ;  the  second  the  Sarvastivadins,  also  called  Hetuvadins  or 
Vibhajyavadins,  with  the  Vatslputrlyas  and  their  four  sub-divisions 
of  Dharmottarlyas,  Bhadrayanlyas,  Sammatly-as  or  SammitTyas, 
and  Sannagarikas.  With  this  account  there  agrees  fairly  well  that 
of  Bhavya,1  preserved  in  a  Tibetan  version  ;  the  Kukkulikas 
disappear  from  the  Mahasaiighika  list,  and  the  Channagarikas  from 
that  of  the  Sthaviravada,  but  in  the  latter  the  Mahloasakas  reappear, 
and  the  Hetuvidyas  and  the  Vaibadyavadins — a  very  bad  version 
of  Vibhajjavadin  in  Pali,  appear  as  distinct,  thus  bringing  up  the 
number  to  the  orthodox  eighteen ;  in  Vasumitra  apparently  it  is 
intended  to  treat  Hetu-  and  Vibhajya-vadins  as  one  school.  All 
these  schools,  we  are  led  to  believe,  were  Indian  in  origin ;  the 
Mahdvahsa,  which  confuses  the  issue  considerably,  adds  that  two 
more  schools,  the  Dhammarucis  and  Sagaliyas,  arose  in  Ceylon.2 

Our  best  source  for  knowledge  of  these  sects  or  schools  is  the 
Kathavatthu  of  the  Abhidharma  Pitalca,  for  there  is  much  that  is 
unintelligible  in  the  accounts  preserved  in  Chinese  and  in  modern 
Tibetan  accounts,  such  as  the  reports  of  Vasumitra,  Bhavya,  or 
Taranatha.  But  we  are  faced  with  the  fundamental  and  insuper¬ 
able  difficulty  that  the  text  itself  disdains  to  mention  the  names  of 
the  sects  holding  views  which  it  refutes  or  discusses,3  and  we  are 
therefore  dependent  on  the  account  of  Buddhaghosa,  whose  interest 
in  the  ideas  may  be  creditable,  but  who  is  obviously  a  very  poor 
authority  on  the  point  of  what  schools  actually  held  the  variant 
views.  If  we  can  trust  his  use  of  the  present  tense  as  indicating 
the  actual  existence  of  schools  in  his  day  we  find  only  eight  as 

1  Rockhill,  Life  of  the  Buddha ,  pp.  181  f ;  NikdyabhedavibhaTigavydlchydna. 

2  Walleser  (Der  dltere  Vedanta,  pp.  11  1.)  suggests  that  Mahihsaka  denotes  an 
Andhra  school  (cf.  Maliisamandala ;  JRAS.  1910,  pp.  425  If.  ;  1911,  pp.  816  ft’.) 
whose  name  was  misunderstood  as  certainly  was  Vajjiputtaka  in  the  render¬ 
ing  VStsT0. 

3  All  the  statements  as  to  schools  referred  to  in  the  KV.  are  derived  from 
the  comm,  and  are  proved  only  for  the  fifth  century  a.  d. 
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then  active,  say  in  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century  a.  d.,  the  Sammi- 
tiyas,  the  Sabbatthivadins,  Andhakas,  Gokulikas,  Bhadrayanikas, 
Uttarapathakas  and  Yetulyakas,  with  probably  the  Kassapikas,  and 
possibly  the  Vajjiputtiyas  and  Mahasahghikas  ;  we  have  some 
corroboration  of  these  facts  in  the  reports  of  the  Chinese  pilgrims 
Fa-Hian  and  Hiuen-Tsang  (Yuan-Chwang)  who  assert  the  existence 
in  northern  India  of  the  Mahasahghikas,  while  there  were 
Mahlyasakas  in  Ceylon. 

The  materials  are  wholly  inadequate  to  attain  an  intelligible 
view  of  the  true  connexions  of  the  schools,  their  tenets,  or  the 
date  of  their  appearance.  The  Vajjiputtakas,  Vajjiputtiyas,  or 
Vatslputrlyas,  figure  in  the  Ceylonese  tradition  as  the  beginners 
of  the  schism  by  their  failure  in  points  of  discipline,  and  then  as 
merging,  it  seems,  in  the  Mahasahghikas  ;  the  northern  accounts 
forget  this  fact,  or  reject  it,  and  make  them  an  offshoot  of  the 
main  school  rather  than  of  the  Mahasahghikas ;  they  tell  us 
nothing  of  their  special  views.  The  Gokulikas,  if  the  Sanskrit 
version  Kukkulika  represents  the  original  form  of  their  name,  may 
have  derived  it  from  their  doctrine  that  the  world  is  a  fiery  mass 
of  misery  (kuJckula),1  but  they  may  have  really  been  a  local  school. 
The  Andhakas,  in  the  view  of  Buddhaghosa,  are  divided  into  the 
Pubba-  and  Apara-seliyas,  who  seem  to  derive  their  name  from 
two  cliffs  facing  each  other  in  the  region  about  Kancipura  and 
Amaravatl  on  the  south-east  coast  in  the  Andhra  country.  The 
parallelism  between  the  Caityikas,  Uttara-  and  Avara^ailas  as 
offshoots  of  the  Mahasanghika  in  the  account  of  Bhavya  with  the 
Caitikas,  Uttara-  and  Apara-failas  in  that  of  Vasumitra  has 
suggested  that  there  is  a  real  connexion  between  the  Andhaka 
schools  and  the  Cetiyavadin  ; 2  now  there  is  evidence  both  in 
Sanskrit  texts  and  late  Tibetan  tradition  that  the  Caitika 
school  was  founded  by  a  certain  Mahadeva,  who  is  credited 
with  five  heretical  doctrines  to  decide  which  a  council  was  held, 
apparently  a  confusion  with  the  alleged  Council  to  settle  the  ten 
points  of  the  Vajjiputtakas.  But  Buddhaghosa  had  evidently  no 

1  KV.  ii.  8,  whore  optimism  is  defended  as  orthodox. 

2  Poussin,  JRAS.  1910,  pp.  418  ft';  Points  of  Controversy,  p.  xliii  (corrected  from 
p.  xxxvi)  ;  cf.  KV.  ii.  1  ft. 
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knowledge  of  the  tradition  of  Mahadeva,  and  he  does  not  connect 
the  Cetiyavadins  with  the  Andhakas.  Of  most  of  the  other 
schools  our  information  is  even  less  satisfactory  -  their  names  may 
indicate  the  original  teachers,  as  Vasumitra  and  Bhavya  assert,  but 
we  cannot  place  any  implicit  faith  in  so  easy  assertions. 

Greater  interest  and  importance  attach  to  the  tradition  that  the 
Sthaviras  adopted  the  name  of  Haimavatas  in  the  third  century 
after  the  Parinirvana  when  the  Hetuvadins  broke  away  from  the 
main  body.  The  fact  of  the  connexion  of  the  Theravada  with  the 
north  is  attested  effectively  by  the  Milindapanha  ;  it  is  impossible 
to  question  its  northern  origin,  and  there  is  legendary  evidence  of 
the  activity  of  the  Sthaviras  in  Kashmir ;  indeed,  the  suggestion  1 
has  been  made  that  it  was  from  the  true  fountain  of  tradition  in 
Kashmir  rather  than  from  Magadha  that  the  Council  of  Asoka 
derived  its  doctrines,  and  that  the  Abliidharma  literature  is  a  product 
of  Kashmir.  But  this  contention  can  hardly  be  taken  seriously, 
when  we  reflect  not  merely  on  the  dubiety  of  the  Council,  but  also 
on  the  fact  that  the  argument  is  based  on  what  is  now  notoriously 
wrong,  the  identity  of  the  Abhidhamma  Pitaka  of  the  Pali  Canon 
with  the  Abliidharma  of  the  Sarvastivadins,  which  is  connected  in 
some  measure  with  Kashmir.  But  we  have  in  the  Milindapanha  a 
very  significant  fact,  which  shows  us  that  the  Vibhajyavadins  can¬ 
not  claim  full  credence  for  their  assertions  of  their  own  antiquity. 
The  Parivara  appendix  of  the  Vinaya  Pitaka  is  certainly  a  late 
work  ;  it  was  rejected  both  by  the  Dhammarucis  of  Abhayagiri 
and  also  evidently  was  ignored  by  the  Milindapanha. 

2.  The  Vibhajyavadins 

The  origin  of  the  Vibhajyavadins  must  remain  obscure,  though 
doubtless  early.  The  exact  force  of  the  title  is  uncertain.  Butin 
the  Canon  it  appears  that  to  be  an  answerer  in  detail  ( vibhajjavadin ) 
was  one  of  the  four  rational  ways  of  answering  an  inquiry.  You 
might  meet  it  by  (1)  a  general  proposition  :  (2)  a  number  of  par¬ 
ticular  propositions  replying  in  detail  ;  (3)  a  counter  question ;  or 
(4)  by  waiving  aside  an  unintelligible  or  irrelevant  question.  It 

1  Walleser,  PGAB.,  pp.  145  ff. 
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has  been  contended,  therefore,  that,  when  established  generaliza¬ 
tions  were  being  arraigned  by  criticism  or  when  in  the  Asokan  age 
errors  springing  from  uncritical  interpretation  of  doctrine  were  to 
be  expunged,  the  way  to  purity  of  ideas  lay  especially  in  the 
Distinguo  of  the  second  of  these  methods.1  This  view  is  strength¬ 
ened  by  the  fact  that  once  or  twice  in  the  Suttas  we  actually 
find  the  Buddha  represented  as  declining  to  make  the  general 
assertion  anxiously  awaited  by  his  interlocutor  and  replying 
instead  :  ‘  Herein  I  am  a  particularizer  ;  I  am  no  generalizer  ’,  and 

in  the  comment  on  the  Kattliavattliu  Buddhaghosa  ascribes  many 
of  the  disputes  to  want  of  particularization.  A  different  origin, 
though  one  not  out  of  sympathy  with  the  spirit  of  the  preceding 
suggestion,  is  ascribed  in  the  Abliidharmcikoca ,  where  the  name  is 
traced  to  the  fact  that  the  school  answer  the  old  question :  ‘  Does 
all  exist  ?  ’  with  a  distinction  ;  the  present  and  the  past  which  has 
not  yet  borne  its  fruit  exists  the  future  and  the  past  which  has 
borne  its  fruit  do  not  exist.2 

It  is  reasonable  to  accept  the  view  that  the  Abliidliamma  Pit  aka, 
as  we  have  it  in  the  Pali  Canon,  is  the  definite  work  of  this  school, 
a  systematic  scholasticism  based  on  the  Suttas,  but  neverthe¬ 
less  often  advancing  in  detail  beyond  them.  The  date  of  the 
Abliidharma  and  its  redaction  in  its  present  shape  are  alike 
unknown  to  us,  but  we  may  reasonably  believe  that  it  was 
composed  from  the  first  in  Pali,  whereas  the  Yinaya  and  the 
Suttas  were  redacted  in  Pali — doubtless  with  many  additions  of 
original  composition — on  the  basis  of  earlier  work  in  a  dialect 
more  closely  vernacular. 

8.  Sarvastivadins ,  Vaibhasikas,  and  Sautrantikas 

Opposed  to  the  Vibhajyavadins  were  the  Sarvastivadins,  asserters 
of  the  reality  of  all  things,  and  among  them  also  we  find  a  set  of 
Abhidharmikas,  who  developed  a  philosophical  literature  of  their 

1  AN.  i.  197  ;  Mil.,  p.  415;  Points  of  Controversy,  pp.  xl.  f.  KV.  v.  6,  distinc¬ 
tion  between  popular  and  philosophical  truth  ;  xix.  2,  application  of  idea  of  the 
void  erroneously;  xi.  5,  misinterpretation  of  term  Kappa,  age. 

2  Poussin,  AK.,  p.  vi.,  following  AK.  v.  25.  As  known  to  us  the  school  is  of 
Ceylon,  but  doubtless  derived  fr  m  the  mainland.  Later  it  dominated  Burma 
and  Siam  ;  see  Eliot,  Hinduis  .c  and  Buddhism,  ch.  xxxvi.  ff. 
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own,  while  the  school  possessed  a  Yinaya  and  a  Sutta  collection 
on  the  same  lines  as  the  Pali  Canon,  possibly  at  first  written  in 
some  Prakrit,  but  later  certainly  in  Sanskrit.  This  Abhidharma 
literature  begins  with  the  Jndnaprastlidna  of  Katyayanlputra — 
variously  dated  at  three  hundred  or  five  hundred  years  after 
the  Parinirvana — and  its  six  ‘feet  (pada),’  Dharmaskandlia  by 
Qariputra ;  Dliatukaya  by  Purna ;  Prajndptirastra  by  Maudgalya- 
yana  ;  Vijnanakdya  by  Devaksema  ;  Samgltiparydya  by  Qariputra  ; 
and  Prakaranapada  by  Vasumitra  ;  though  it  has  disappeared  in  its 
Sanskrit  form  save  for  odd  fragments,  it  is  preserved  in  a  Chinese 
rendering.1  Chinese  records  show  how  that  the  Jndnaprastlidna 
was  brought  by  Sanghadeva  and  Dharmapriya  from  Kashmir 
(a.  d.  383)  possibly  in  a  Pali-like  dialect,  while  Hiuen  Tsang 
(a.  d.  657)  used  a  Sanskrit  version.  Some  of  the  Sarvastivadins 
clung  to  these  texts  as  their  sole  authority ;  Dharmatrata, 
Ghosaka,  Vasumitra,  and  Buddhadeva  are  all  criticized  by 
the  Vaibhasikas  of  Kashmir  and  Buddhadeva  is  apparently 
the  teacher  mentioned  in  a  Mathura  inscription  (perhaps  50  b.  c.- 
a.  d.  10).  Dharmatrata  is  traditionally,  but  apparently  in 
error,  placed  much  later,  being  a  pupil  of  Aryadeva  the  Maha- 
yanist  (perhaps  a.  d.  200),  and  Vasumitra  is  assigned  to  the 
time  of  a  son  of  Kaniska  (a.  d.  100).2  These  data  are  insufficient 
to  help  us  to  any  very  definite  idea  as  to  the  date  of  the 
Jndnaprastlidna  and  its  supplements  ;  no  faith  can  be  placed  on 
the  alleged  authors,  the  titles  being  manifestly  intended  to  convey 
the  impression  of  extreme  antiquity.  But  it  is  clear  that  the 
Abhidharma  must  go  back  to  at  least  a  century  b.  c.  It  is  im¬ 
possible  to  prove  whether  it  preceded,  as  is  at  least  possible,  or 
was  contemporary  with,  or  subsequent  to,  the  compilation  of  the 

Abliidhamma  Pitaka. 

• 

1  The  Prajndptirdstra  exists  in  the  Tibetan  and  is  analysed  by  Poussin  in  part 
as  an  appendix  to  his  ed.  of  Abhidharmakwfa,  III,  pp.  295  If.  The  AKV.  has 
Deva9arman  and,  for  the  Samgltiparydya,  Maliakausthila  ;  Taranatha,  Buddhism- 
us,  pp.  56,  296;  Takakusu,  JPTS.  1904-05,  pp.  67  If;  for  the  latter  text,  cf. 
DN.  no.  33  ;  SBB.  iv.  200  ;  above,  ch.  i.  §  1. 

2  Dharmatrata,  author  of  the  Uddnavarga  and  Saihyuktdbhidharmahrdayafdstra, 
was  uncle  of  Vasumitra,  and  his  work  must  have  been  used  by  A<;vaghosa  ; 
thus  he  probably  lived  under  Kaniska  ;  Levi,  JA.  1912,  ii.  215  ff.  See  Liulers, 
SBA.  1914,  pp.  101  ff. 
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Under  Kaniska  who  presented  a  casket  with  Buddha’s 
relics  to  the  Sarvastivadins,  it  seems,1  must  be  placed  the  writing 
of  a  commentary,  Vibhasa,  on  the  Abhidharma,  whence  the  name 
of  the  Vaibhasika  school  of  Buddhism,  whose  centre  was  apparently 
Kashmir,  although  in  that  country  itself  there  were  Buddhists 
who  were  not  Vaibhasikas,  and  although  we  hear  of  Vaibhasikas 
of  the  outer  country,  the  west,  and  the  northern  borders. 

To  the  Yaibhasikas  and  the  Sarvastivadins  there  developed 
opposition  in  the  school  of  the  Sautrantikas,  who  insisted  that  the 
Abhidharma  texts  and  a  fortiori  the  Vibhasa  had  no  authority, 
and  that  such  Abhidharma  as  the  Buddha  taught  was  contained 
in  the  Suttas,  a  doctrine  obviously  fairly  in  accord  with  the 
essential  facts.  Therefore  they  adhered  determinedly  to  the  Sutras 
alone,  although  they  accepted  the  Sarvastivadin  and  the  Vaibhasika 
views  save  where  they  conflicted  with  their  own.  Of  their  views 
we  have  some  account  in  the  great  work  of  Vasubandhu,  the 
Abhidharmalcoga ,  with  his  own  commentary.  The  Ko<?a  itself  in 
six  hundred  stanzas  sets  forth  the  views  of  the  Vaibhasika  school 
of  Kashmir,  but  Vasubandhu  was  not  a  Vaibhasika  or  a  Sarvasti¬ 
vadin  ;  on  the  contrary  he  had  strong  Sautrantika  sympathies,  and 
later  himself  adopted  the  Yogacara  attitude,  with  which  in  his 
comment  he  shows  himself  familiar.  His  Bhasya  therefore 
criticizes  freely  the  views  of  the  Vaibhasika,  a  fact  which  brought 
upon  him  replies  from  orthodox  Vaibhasikas.  The  date  of  Vasu¬ 
bandhu,  therefore,  becomes  of  special  interest  to  us ;  the  period 
a.d.  420-500  suggested  by  Takakusu  2  on  the  strength  of  Chinese 
evidence  may  probably  be  taken  to  be  superseded  by  the  proposal 
of  Peri  which  brings  his  death  not  later  than  a.  d.  850 ;  a  date 
substantially  earlier  is  impossible,  if  we  accept  the  strong  tradition 


1  There  is  confusion  here  between  works  called  Vibhasa  and  Mahdvibhdsd,  in 
which  Kaniska  seems  referred  to  as  in  the  past;  Watters,  Yuan  Chwang ,  i.  274 
ff ;  Takakusu,  JRAS.  1905,  p.  415  ;  JPTS.  1904-05,  p.  123.  The  Vinaya  of  the 
Mula-Sarvastivadin  is  familiar  with  the  north-west,  and  alludes  to  Kaniska  ; 
T'oung  Pao,  1907,  p.  115;  JA.  1914,  ii.  493;  see  JRAS.  1908,  p.  1058  for 
casket ;  on  Acvaghosa’s  share,  see  JRAS.  1905,  p.  52. 

2  BEFEO.  1904,  p.  37  ;  Peri,  ibid.  1911,  pp.  339  If ;  Poussin,  AK.,  pp.  viii.  f.  ; 
SC.  Vidyabhusana,  JASB.  1905,  p.  227 ;  Smith,  Early  Hist,  of  India*,  pp.  328- 
34;  Watters,  Yuan  Chwang,  i.  210,  355-9;  Winternitz,  lnd.  Lilt.  ii.  256; 
Levi,  MSA.  ii.  1  f. 
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which  brings  him  into  contact  with  a  son  of  Candragupta.  This 
is,  of  course,  on  the  assumption  that  the  Vasubandhu  of  the 
AbhidJiarmakoga  is  the  brother  of  Asanga,  of  the  Yogacara  school ; 
it  is  just  possible  to  read  observations  of  Ya9omitra  in  his  comment 
on  the  Kofa  to  mean  that  the  author  refers  to  this  Vasubandhu, 
and  he  was  therefore  later,  but  this  suggestion  is  on  the  whole 
implausible.  The  merits  of  the  work  are  obvious,  and  the  fact  of 
its  only  partial  preservation  in  Sanskrit  has  hampered  greatly 
Buddhist  studies.  It  covers  the  whole  field  of  ontology,  pyscho- 
logy,  cosmology,  the  doctrine  of  salvation  and  of  the  saints,  and 
a  vast  proportion  of  its  matter  is  common  to  all  Buddhist  belief. 
Hence  it  formed  the  text-book  of  Buddhists  generally  after 
Vasubandhu’s  death,  whether  they  followed  the  Hlnayana  or  the 
Mahayana,  while  it  contains  incidentally  much  evidence  on  the 
early  Sanskrit  Canon.  It  formed  itself  the  subject  of  comment  by 
Vasumitra  and  Gunamati,  and  later  by  Ya^mitra  whose  comment 
is  preserved  to  us  in  Sanskrit.1 

4.  Precursors  of  the  Mahayana 

Different  as  these  schools  are  in  view  and  outlook,  they  all  are 
classed  as  within  the  Hlnayana,  and  therefore  as  distinct  from  the 
Mahayana.  The  suggestion,  however,  has  been  made  that  the 
apparent  distinctness  is  illusory  and  that  Buddhaghosa’s  list  at 
least  includes  sects  which  would  by  us  be  classed  as  Mahayanist. 
In  support  of  this  view  it  is  pointed  out 2  that  the  Chinese  pilgrims 
recognize  along  with  Mahasanghikas,  Mah^asakas,  Sarvastivadins, 
Sammitlyas,  Sthaviras,  Lokottaravadins,  the  Purva-  and  Apara- 
faila  Viharas,  the  Mahayanists  and  Hlnayanists  so  that  Buddha- 
ghosa  who  wrote  half  a  century  after  Fa-Hian  (a.d.  400)  could 
hardly  fail  to  take  account  of  schools  of  the  Mahayana.  This 
abstract  argument  is  aided  by  the  suggestion  that  a  Mahayanist 
school  is  to  be  detected  in  the  Vetulyakas  who  are  represented  as 

__  1  Book  III  is  ed.  and  trs.  Poussin.  Ya9omitra  is  Sautrantika  in  view. 
Ivumaralabdha,  teacher  of  Qiilabha,  founded  the  school,  and  traditionally  he 
is  a  contemporary  of  Nagarjuna  (c.  a.  d.  200)  ;  Kern,  Ind.  Buddh.,  pp.  122,  127  ; 
the  date,  however,  is  clearly  uncertain;  cf.  BEFEO.  1911,  pp.  359,  375; 
Watters,  1  uan  Clucang.  ii.  286  ;  Eliot,  Hinduism  and  Buddhism,  ii.  86,  n.  4,  92. 

2  Points  of  Cont rotersrj,  pp.  xlv.  ff. 
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docetists,  and  described  according  to  some  manuscripts  as  teachers 
of  the  great  emptiness  ( mahasunnatavadins ),  while  an  effort  has 
been  made  to  compare  the  description  of  the  Mahayana  Sutras  as 
Vaipulyas  with  their  name.1  The  Uttarapathakas,  a  vague  title, 

‘  northerners  ’  must  have  included  Maha3ranists,  since  they 
patronized  the  doctrine  of  ‘  suchness  ’  ( tathata )  in  the  sense  of  the 
existence  of  something  unconditioned,  while  the  Mahasanghikas 
held  views  in  some  respects  intermediate  between  the  Maha-  and 
the  Hlna-yana.  It  can  hardly  be  said  that  this  reasoning  is 
satisfactory.  The  Vetulyakas  appear  in  history  in  the  third 
century  a.d.  and  later  as  a  dissident  sect  in  Ceylon,  and  there  is 
nothing  to  show  that  the  Uttarapathaka  doctrine  of  ‘suchness’ 
assumed  anything  like  the  remarkable  shape  which  it  has  in  the 
Mahayana.2 

The  Mahasanghikas,  again,  though  doubtless  in  doctrine  form¬ 
ing  a  bridge  to  Mahayana  ideas  were  clearly  distinct  from  the 
Mahayana.  To  them  belonged  the  Lokottaravadins,  of  whom  we 
have  a  revised  and  altered  relic  in  the  shape  of  the  Makavastu ,3 
which  purports  to  be  the  Yinaya  of  the  Lokottaravadins,  of  the 
Aryamahasanghikas ;  both  schools  are  mentioned  by  the  Chinese 
pilgrims,  and  their  importance  was  clearly  great,  but  the  Mahdvastu 
as  preserved  is  decidedly  late,  since  it  refers  inter  alia  to  Chinese 
and  Hunnish  writing  and  to  Greek  astrology. 

The  Sammitlyas  have  been  even  less  fortunate,  though  a  Qastra 
was  translated  into  Chinese  between  a.d.  850  and  481.  They 
were,  it  is  clear,  closely  connected  with  the  Vatslputrlyas,  with 
whom  the  Ablxidliarmako^avyakhya  actually  identifies  them.4 

The  appearance  of  the  Mahayana  in  its  developed  forms  as 
distinctive  schools,  Madhyamaka  and  Vijnanavada,  did  not  mean 
the  absorption  of  the  Hlnayana- schools,  which  persisted  side  by 
side  with  them  in  varying  strength,  the  Sarvastivadins  and  their 

1  SBE.  XLIX.  ii.  188  f ;  102  f ;  Kern,  Vaitulya,  Vetulla,  Vetulyaka  (Amsterdam, 
1907)  ;  Poussin,  JRAS.  1907,  pp.  432  f.,  on  the  strength  of  a  blunder  in  a 
Kashgar  fragment  of  the  Saddharmapundanka  when  Vaitulya  replaces  Vaipulya. 

2  Below,  ch.  xii.  §  1.  8  ed.  Senart,  Paris,  1882-97. 

4  In  TRD.,  p.  46  they  as  Aryasamitxya  appear  as  Vaibhasikas,  and  believers 
in  a  person  ( pudgala ).  This  is  untrustworthy,  as  regards  the  identification. 
The  name  may  be  Sammitiyas  or  Sammitlyas,  and  the  meaning  is  uncertain. 
In  MKV.  (p.  148,  n.  1)  it  stands  for  the  Hlnayana. 
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subdivisions  being  predominant  in  Northern  India  ;  in  the  second 
century  a.  d.  we  find  the  Caitikas  at  Amaravatl,  the  Mahasanghikas 
at  Karli,  and  the  Bhadrayanlyas  at  Nasik.  The  eighteen  sects  are 
mentioned  by  King  Guhasena  of  Yalabhi  (a.  d.  559),  and  are  known 
to  the  Chinese  pilgrims,  but  Hiuen-Tsang  obtained  scriptures  only 
of  the  seven,  Sthaviras,  Mahasanghikas,  Mahiyasakas,  Sammitlyas, 
Ka£yaplyas,  Dharmaguptas,  and  Sarvastivadins  and  knows  the 
Lokottaravadins,  while  I-Tsing  groups  the  eighteen  under  the 
four  heads  of  Mahasanghikas,  Sthaviras,  Sammitlyas,  and  Mula- 
Sarvastivadins.  But  there  were  other  lines  of  division,  based  on 
the  distinction  of  Yinaya,  Sutra  and  Abhidharma,  and  probably 
these  may  have  been  more  important  than  the  school  divisions 
proper. 

While  the  relations  of  the  schools  among  themselves  were 
complex  and  varied,  their  relation  to  the  Mahayana  was  obviously 
equally  complicated  ;  there  was  nothing  to  prevent  the  combination 
of  Mahayana  and  Hinayana  views  ;  Fa-Hian  resided  at  Pataliputra 
in  a  Mahayanist  monastery,  but  found  there  the  Yinaya  of  the 
Mahasanghikas  and  the  Sarvastivadins ;  in  Hiuen-Tsang’s 
enumeration  of  some  188,000  monks,  82,000  only  were  Mahayana 
out  and  out,  96,000  Hinayana,  and  54,500  lived  in  monasteries 
where  both  faiths  were  studied,  and  he  reckons  some  at  least  of 
the  Sthaviras  of  Ceylon  as  Mahayanists,  a  term  which  in  I-Tsing 
covers  all  who  read  the  Mahayana  texts  and  worship  Bodhisattvas. 
Neither  he  nor  I-Tsing  seems  to  be  hostile  to  the  Hinayana,  but 
to  regard  it  as  merely  an  inferior  stage  of  knowledge  and  practice  ; 
Hiuen-Tsang  is  credited  with  converting  Harsa  (a.d.  606-48) — 
a  very  eclectic  king — to  Mahayana  from  Hinayana  beliefs.  I-Tsing 
apparently  accepted  as  all  valid  the  Yinaya  of  the  Mnla— Sarvasti¬ 
vadins  ;  the  Madhyamaka  and  Yogacara  or  Vijnanavada  systems, 
regarded  as  rather  complementary  than  opposed ;  and  the 
Mahayana  religious  and  ethical  precepts.  Eclecticism  was  doubt¬ 
less  encouraged  by  the  existence  of  such  institutions  as  the  great 
University  of  Nalanda  in  Magadha,  not  far  from  Gaya,  which 
appears  to  have  come  into  prominence  after  the  time  of  Fa-Hian  ; 
the  district  of  Valabhl,  on  the  other  hand,  was  the  stronghold  of 
the  Sammitlyas  who,  if  we  are  to  judge  from  Hiuen-Tsang’s 
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numbers,  were  at  his  date  the  strongest  sect,  though  this  was  not 
the  case  in  that  of  I-Tsing  who  assigns  pre-eminence  to  the  Mula- 
Sarvastivadins,  a  term  which  we  may  interpret  as  denoting  the 
Sarvastivadin  school  proper  as  opposed  to  its  Vaibhasika  and 
Sautrantika  developments.1 

1  See  Kern,  Ind.  Buddh.,  pp.  128  ff ;  Rhys  Davids,  JRAS.  1891,  pp.  409  if; 
1892,  pp.  1  ff ;  Eliot,  Hinduism  and  Buddhism,  ch.  xxiii ;  Poussin,  Bouddhisme 
(1898)  ch.ii.  Buddhaghosa,  the  great  commentator  on  the  Canon,  and  author 
of  the  Visuddhimagga,  (c.  a.  d.  450-500)  studied  first  at  Gaya  and  may  have  been 
influenced  by  the  Mahayana  ;  Walleser,  PGAB,,  pp.  116  f ;  JRAS.  1904,  p.  871. 


CHAPTER  IX 


THE  DOCTRINE  OF  REALITY 

1.  Bealism 

We  have  seen  that  there  is  no  adequate  ground  for  attributing 
to  early  Buddhism  any  conviction  of  the  ideality  of  the  world,  and 
the  conviction  that  no  such  belief  prevailed  certainly  gathers 
support  from  the  out-and-out  realism  of  the  Sarvastivadins,  whose 
name  is  derived  from  their  assertion  :  ‘Everything  exists’.1  The 
whole  of  reality  is  comprehended  under  a  division  into  seventy- 
five  kinds  of  existence  or  Dharmas,  of  which  three  alone  are 
uncompounded  (i asamskrta ),  neither  being  produced  nor  dissolving. 
These  are  the  ether  (aMga)2  the  essence  of  which  is  freedom  from 
obstruction,  and  which  therefore  is  regarded  as  a  permanent 
omnipresent  material  substance  ;  in  other  words  it  may  be  treated 
as  space  regarded  as  absolutely  real.  The  second  form  of 
uncompouitded  existence,  unplanned  destruction  {apratisamTiliya- 
nirodha ),  is  of  relatively  slight  importance  ;  it  is  merely  in  one 
view  the  non-perception  of  objects  owing  to  the  absence  of  the 
necessary  conditions  as  when  in  attending  to  one  thing  others 
are  left  unnoticed,  or  rather  it  denotes  the  essential  character  of 
things  as  ever  perishing  without  cause.  The  third,  deliberate 
destruction  (pratisamlrfiya-nirodlia),  is  final  deliverance  from 
bondage  which  endures  for  ever,  and  which  is  attained  by  follow¬ 
ing  the  eightfold  path  as  laid  down  in  the  Canon. 

1  Cf.  KV.  i.  G,  7.  An  elaborate  account  of  the  school,  based  on  the 
Abhidharmakoga,  Mahavibhusafiistra,  &c.,  is  given  by  Y.  Sogen,  Systems  of  Buddhistic 
Thought.  Atomism  is  found  in  Dharmottara’s  Abtddharmahrdayacustra,  but  the 
date  is  dubious  ;  it  is  not  found  in  the  Jhdncqirasthuna  but  in  the  Mahavibhdsu  ; 
Ui,  VP.,  p.  26  f.  Both  Vaibhasikas  and  Sautrantikas  have  it ;  SSS.  IV.  iii.  4  ; 
iv.  4,  13  f ;  the  Madhyamaka  rejects  it ;  IV.  i.  4  ;  see  AKB.,  pp.  Ill  fif ;  Ui, 
VP.,  pp.  48  f;  Vasubandhu,  ibid.,  pp.  72  f;  Wassilietf,  Bouddhisme,  pp.  279  f 
245  ft'. 

2  Or  space  ;  see  §  2;  and  on  the  three  non-compounds  §  7  ;  MIvV.,  p.  176  ; 
Ailnnn  Knu,  p.  111. 
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The  rest  of  existence  is  made  up  of  eleven  material  compounds  ; 
one  compound,  mind  ;  forty-six  mental  compounds  ;  and  fourteen 
non-mental  compounds.  The  essential  character  of  matter  is  its 
power  of  obstruction  to  the  organs  of  sense,  a  fact  which  contrasts 
it  absolutely  with  the  ether.  The  unit  of  matter  is  the  atom 
(pciramanu),  which  is  composite,  as  it  rests  on  a  fourfold  substratum 
of  colour,  smell,  taste,  and  touch.  It  is  invisible,  inaudible, 
intangible,  without  taste,  indivisible,  and  unanalysable.  But  it  is 
not  permanent,  but  flashes  into  being  ;  its  essential  feature  is  its 
action  or  function,  and  therefore  may  be  compared  to  a  focus  ot 
energy.  Seven  of  these  units,  clustered  around  one  as  the  centre, 
create  the  visible  atom  (ami)  out  of  which  matter,  including  the 
organs  of  sense,  is  composed.  The  distinctions  of  the  elements  ; 
earth  as  rough,  water  as  viscous,  fire  as  hot,  wind  as  movable  ;  are 
duo  to  the  predominance  in  each  of  its  own  special  characteristics 
and  the  inactivity  of  the  others  which  are  also  present,  for  the 
unit  has  in  itself  the  qualities  of  all  the  elements.  The  mutual 
attraction  of  material  things  is  explained  by  the  presence  of  the 
quality  of  water  in  each,  their  resistance  by  that  of  earth  and  so 
on  ;  their  collocations  in  nature  are  explicable  by  attraction, 
cohesion,  heating,  clustering,  &c.  As  real,  the  cause  never  actually 
perishes  ;  what  happens  is  a  change  of  state,  when  it  becomes  an 
effect,  involving  an  alteration  of  name  ;  thus  the  clay  becomes  the 
pot,  without  any  real  change  of  nature. 

The  relation  between  mental  and  material  things  is  a  case  of 
causation  but  of  a  special  kind  since  it  may  be  said  to  be 
simultaneous,  in  lieu  of  subsequent.  This  raises  a  difficulty  as 
suggesting  the  Vijnanavada  theory  that  there  is  no  real  externality 
in  things,  but  a  mistaken  and  illusory  attribution  of  externality 
to  that  which  is  internal,  as  can  be  shown  from  the  fact  that  we 
always  experience  an  object  and  its  cognition  together.  The 
Sautrantikas  reject  this  view  ;  the  facts  are,  they  argue,  clearly 
that  what  we  see  are  objects,  as  external,  not  merely  internal 
modifications  of  consciousness,  to  which  in  point  of  fact  we  do  not 
in  everyday  life  attend  at  all  as  such.  The  idealist  admission 
that  things  appear  as  if  external  undermines  their  whole  position, 
for  the  conception  of  externality  could  not  rise  without  real 
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ground.  There  is  no  real  difficulty  as  to  simultaneity  between  the 
object  and  the  perception  of  it ;  we  do  not,  as  the  objection  to  this 
possibility  seems  to  imply,  first  know  the  object  and  then  know 
the  perception,  but  the  object  by  contact  with  the  sense  organ 
impresses  its  form  on  the  cognition,  and  then  from  the  form  we 
conclude  by  inference  the  existence  of  an  external  object  which 
causes  it,  just  as  we  infer  nourishment  from  a  thriving  appearance, 
nationality  from  language,  and  love  from  emotion.  The  object 
moulds  our  knowledge  without  ceasing  to  be  itself.  Cognition 
cannot  explain  our  objects ;  in  itself  it  is  the  same  and  there 
would  be  no  differentiation  of  objects  if  objects  were  derived  from 
it.  The  diversity  of  cognitions  in  an  observer,  himself  remaining 
the  same,  is  explicable  only  by  the  operation  on  him  of  external 
things,  a  fact  which  gives  us  the  realization  of  the  self  as  the 
conscious  subject  ( alaya-vijnana )  in  whom  individual  cognitions 
( pravrtti-vij fidna ),  caused  by  external  things,  appear  from  time 
to  time. 

The  Vaibhasikas,  though  realists,  object  to  this  doctrine  of  the 
Sautrantikas — indeed  a  fanciful  etymology  gives  them  their  name 
because  of  their  habit  of  styling  the  doctrine  of  inferability  4  con¬ 
tradictory  chatter  ( yiruddha  bhasa)  If  knowledge  is  thus  reduced 
to  inferability,  then  there  is  no  object  of  perception,  and,  this 
being  so,  there  is  no  basis  for  the  observation  of  the  invariable 
concomitance,  which  is  the  essential  ground  of  inference,  and  we 
shall  have  a  complete  contradiction  with  all  actual  experience. 
Knowledge,  in  fact,  is  of  two  kinds  ;  perception  as  indeterminate, 
that  is  free  from  the  operation  of  imagination,  which  is  authori¬ 
tative,  and  determinate  perception  which  is  worked  up  by 
imagination  and  so  is  not  directly  authoritative,  although  what  is 
inferred  serves  as  a  basis  for  action  and  common  acceptance  ; 
we  can  verify  by  action  the  truth  of  inferences,  and  we  can 
accept  statements  on  authority  as  resting  ultimately  on  per¬ 
ception.1 

1  SDS.,  pp.  14  ff.  ;  cf.  TRD.,pp.  40  f.,  47  ;  SSS.  IV.  iii.  1  ff.  ;  iv.  1  ;  below,  ch. 
xviii,  §§  2,  3.  The  Vaibhasikas  appeal’ to  be  credited  (Wassilieff,  Bouddhisme, 
pp.  280,  2S2)  with  the  Maliasanghika  view  (KV.  xviii.  9)  that  the  eye  sees 
colour  and  so  on,  not  consciousness  based  on  the  eye  ;  cf.  MKV.,  p.  33  ;  Asl., 
p.  400;  Sumang.  i.  183;  TDC.,  p.  22,  n.  1.  The  Sautrantikas  are  credited 
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2.  The  Nature  of  Time  and  Space 

Though  the  Canon  recognizes  the  impermanent  character  of 
existence  it  is  devoid  of  any  serious  consideration  of  the  meaning 
of  impermanency.  Any  effective  handling  of  the  question  of 
time  is  certainly  missing  from  the  Upanisads  ;  the  indivisible 
non-time  of  the  Maitrayam  Upanisad  is  merely  a  time  before  the 
actual  normal  time,  and  in  the  Atharvaveda  and  the  Mahcibhdrata , 
where  time  appears  in  the  light  of  a  creator,  we  have  nothing 
seriously  philosophical.  The  explanation  of  the  doctrine  is  simple 
enough  ;  in  the  Brahmana  speculation  Prajapati,  the  creator,  is 
also  regarded  as  the  year  ;  creation  in  time  leads  to  the  simple 
conception  of  creation  by  time,  and  there  is  certainly  no  trace 
even  in  the  more  advanced  speculation  of  the  MahCibharata  of  any 
distinction  between  time  as  real  or  transcendent  and  time  as 
subjective.  It  is  hardly  surprising,  therefore,  that  early  Buddhism 
with  its  clear  dislike  for  problems  not  immediately  tending  to 
salvation  should  have  left  the  issue  severely  alone ;  the  eternity 
or  other  condition  of  the  world  is  expressly  included  among  the 
indeterminates.1 

The  Milindapanha  2  shows  us  a  clear  advance  of  interest  in  the 
question  of  time.  Milinda  questions  Nagasena  in  detail  on  this 
point,  and  is  informed  that  there  is  past,  present,  and  future  time  ; 
time  which  exists  and  time  which  does  not  exist.  This  is 
explained  in  the  sense  that  there  are  dispositions  ( samlihdra ), 
which  are  past  in  the  sense  of  having  ceased  to  be,  or  having  been 
dissolved,  or  altogether  changed  ;  to  them  time  is  not.  But  there 
are  also  conditions  which  are  now  producing  their  effect,  or  have 
in  them  the  potentiality  of  producing  effect,  or  which  will  other¬ 
wise  lead  to  re-individualization  ;  to  them  time  is.  When  there 

with  three  different  views  of  the  nature  of  the  perception  of  an  object.  (1) 
All  its  characteristics  are  represented  in  thought  form  and  so  apprehended  ; 
(2)  thought  form  is  of  the  total  actual  presentation  only,  e.  g.  of  variegated 
colour  as  such  ;  (8)  all  aspects  of  the  object  are  presented  in  thought,  but  it 
synthesizes  them  in  one  view,  e.  g.  the  different  colours  are  made  one; 
Wassilieff,  Bouddhisme,  pp.  275  f. 

1  Walleser,  PGAB.,  pp.  123  ff.  ;  Schrader,  tiler  den  Stand  dev  hid.  Phil.,  pp. 
19  f.  ;  AV.  xix.  53,  54;  MBh.  xii.  227.  29. 

2  pp.  50  ff.  Cf.  KV.  i.  8,  doctrine  of  Kassapikas. 
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are  beings  who  when  dead  will  be  reborn,  there  is  time  ;  when 
there  are  beings  who  when  dead  will  not  be  reborn,  there  is  no 
time  ;  and,  when  beings  have  been  altogether  set  free  by  the 
attainment  of  Nirvana  and  bodily  death,  there  time  is  essentially 
not.  The  king  inquires  also  as  to  the  root  of  past,  present,  and 
future  time,  and  is  informed  that  it  is  in  ignorance  ;  the  meaning 
of  the  reply  is  clear  when  the  answer  proceeds  to  enumerate  the 
chain  of  causation  beginning  with  the  dispositions,  for  wre  liaye 
seen  that  the  idea  of  time  is  illustrated  by  the  condition  of  the 
dispositions.  Were  it  not  for  ignorance,  there  would  be  no 
dispositions,  and  therefore  no  time  ;  the  enlightened  one  is 
exempt  from  connexion  with  time.  Further,  it  is  made  clear  that 
there  is  no  possibility  of  finding  a  beginning  to  time,  or  ultimate 
point  in  the  past ;  the  position  is  made  clear  by  the  analogy  of 
the  seed,  fruit,  seed  ;  egg,  hen,  egg  ;  and  the  circle  of  eye,  colours, 
sight,  contact,  feeling,  longing,  action,  and,  as  the  outcome  of 
action,  an  eye  in  a  future  birth.  Finally,  the  sage  insists  as 
against  the  suggestion  of  the  king  that  there  may  be  discontinuity 
between  the  present  and  the  past  and  the  future  that  there  is 
constant  continuity.  That  which  has  not  been  becomes,  that 
which  has  begun  to  become  vanishes  away ;  past,  that  is  to  say, 
passes  over  to  the  present,  and  the  present  passes  over  to  the  future. 

Prof.  Walleser  has  deduced  from  these  passages  the  conclusion 
that,  while  the  existence  of  transcendent  time  is  not  denied,  it  is 
made  clear  that  time  is  reduced  to  the  momentary  present,  and 
that  time  is  an  ideal  phenomenon,  a  result  which  follows 
necessarily  from  the  reduction  of  time  to  the  momentary  present ; 
past  and  future  time,  if  not  real,  must  either  be  absolutely  nothing 
or  phenomenal,  and  the  latter  decision  is  the  natural  one  to  adopt 
to  accord  with  the  facts.  These  conclusions,  however,  seem 
rather  to  over-estimate  the  degree  of  philosophical  competence  of 
the  composer  of  the  Milindapanlia.  There  is,  it  must  be  added, 
no  clear  or  probable  understanding  in  the  text  of  a  true  momentary 
present ;  indeed  the  true  version  rather  emphasizes  the  continuity 
of  time  ;  the  idea  that  the  present  is  sharply  cut  off  from  the  past 
and  future,  wrhich  appeals  to  the  king,  is  rebuked  by  Nagasena. 
A  distinction  between  phenomenal  and  transcendental  time  is  not 
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present  to  the  composer ;  his  point  is  different,  but  quite  clear 
and  satisfactory ;  time  is  essentially  a  thing  of  the  world  of 
experience  alone  ;  the  world  exists  in  it,  and  the  time  is  ever  in 
motion  ;  but  in  true  enlightenment  there  is  as  little  room  for 
time  as  for  anything  else  empirical.  Of  time  as  a  mental  creation 
of  any  sort  there  is  no  suggestion  ;  the  text  takes  it  as  it  is  found 
in  experience,  and  makes  no  effort  to  analyse  or  explain  its  nature. 

The  ideas  of  the  Milindapafiha  appear  in  a  varied  form  in  the 
Abltid/iarmakoga.1  The  Sarvastivadins  are  there  credited  with 
maintaining  the  existence  of  everything  past,  present  or  future, 
while  the  Vibhajyavadins  distinguish  in  their  usual  mode  between 
(l)  the  present  elements  and  those  among  the  past  which  have 
not  yet  produced  their  fruition,  which  are  existent  and  (2)  future 
elements  and  those  among  the  past  which  have  produced  their 
fruition,  which  are  non-existent.  Of  the  first  view  there  are 
variant  aspects.  Dharmatrata  maintained  that  the  essence  of  an 
element  remains  unchanged  throughout  various  times,  its  existence 
alone  altering,  an  idea  made  intelligible  by  the  change  of  milk 
into  curds  or  the  breaking  of  a  vessel  of  gold.  The  view  is 
obviously  closely  akin  to  the  Saiiikhya  in  which  all  change  is 
merely  alteration  of  an  existent  without  fundamental  change  of 
substance,  and  is  rejected  by  the  Vaibhasikas  on  that  account,  for 
it  implies  a  permanent  substance.  In  Ghosaka’s  view,  when  an 
element  appears  at  different  times,  the  past  element  retains  its 
past  aspects  without  being  severed  from  its  present  and  future 
aspects,  and  the  present  retains  its  present  aspect  without  com¬ 
pletely  losing  its  past  and  future  aspects,  a  view  which  the 
Vaibhasikas  very  sensibly  reject  on  the  ground  that  it  simply 
destroys  distinctions  of  time,  since  all  the  aspects  are  to  coexist. 
Buddhadeva  adopts  the  view  that,  just  as  a  woman  can  be 
regarded  as  mother,  wife,  or  daughter,  so  the  same  entity  may  be 
described  as  present,  future,  or  past  in  accordance  with  its  relation 
to  the  preceding  or  succeeding  moment ;  this  view  also  the 
Vaibhasikas  reject  on  the  ground  that  it  treats  all  three  times  as 
found  together  in  one. 

1  Cf.  Poussin,  TJDC.,  pp.  57  f. ;  A.K.  v.  *24  ff.  ;  Sfcclierbatskoi  in  Dasgupta, 
Incl.  Phil.  i.  115  f.  For  Saiiikhya  views,  see  SS.,  p.  73. 
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The  view  of  Vasumitra,  on  the  other  hand,  is  accepted  by  the 
Vaibhasika  school.  It  holds  that  difference  in  time  is  dependent 
on  difference  in  efficiency  ;  when  an  entity  has  performed  its 
function  and  has  ceased  to  act,  it  is  past ;  when  it  is  producing  it, 
it  is  present ;  when  it  has  not  yet  produced  it,  it  is  future.  In 
all  three  cases  there  is  real  existence  ;  this  is  obvious  as  regards 
present  and  future,  and  can  be  proved  as  regards  the  past  by  the 
considerations  that,  if  the  past  were  not  real,  i.  e.  did  not  exercise 
efficiency — this  being  the  crucial  test  of  reality — it  could  not  be 
the  object  of  knowledge  nor  could  deeds  done  in  the  past  produce 
effects  in  the  present. 

The  Vaibhasika  position  is  not  approved  by  the  Sautrantika  on 
the  decidedly  legitimate  ground  that  all  forms  of  this  view  really 
involve  belief  in  the  existence  of  a  permanent  substance  persisting 
throughout  time,  the  time  distinctions  appearing  in  it.  If,  it  is 
pointed  out,  the  past  exercises  efficiency  *at  present,  it  clearly 
cannot  be  distinguished  from  the  present,  an  objection  which  no 
attempt  to  distinguish  between  efficiencies  will  enable  us  to 
remove.  Secondly,  we  can  as  experience  shows  know  non-exist¬ 
ing  entities  just  as  well  as  we  can  know  existing  entities  ;  now 
non-existing  entities  have  ex  hypotJiesi  no  efficiency,  so  that  it  is 
not  necessary  that  the  past  should  have  efficiency  to  be  known. 
Again,  if  a  distinction  is  drawn  between  an  efficiency  and  an 
entity,  there  is  immediately  raised  the  insoluble  problem  why  the 
efficiency  started  at  any  particular  time  and  stopped  at  another. 
The  true  doctrine  is  that  there  is  no  distinction  between  the 
entity,  the  efficiency,  and  the  time  of  its  appearance ; 1  entities 
appear  from  non-existence  ; 2  they  exist  for  a  moment ;  then  they 
cease  to  exist.  Their  existence  activity  and  action  are  all  one. 
This  harmonizes  with  the  fact  that,  when  we  remember  a  thing 
as  the  past  we  do  not  and  cannot  know  it  as  existing  in  the  past ; 
we  know  it  in  the  same  way  as  we  knew  it  when  it  was  present ; 

1  Cf.  t lie  \erse  in  BCAP.  ix.  6  ;  TV.,  p.  170  ;  Bhdmatl ,  p.  361  ;  Upacle^asdhasrl, 
p.  369  ;  Variant  akalpaiaru,  p.  278;  and  see  £ankara,  BS.  ii.  2.  20  :  Poussin,  JA. 
1903,  ii.  377:  Ksanikah  sarvasa'ihskdrd.  ;  asthirdndm  kutah  kriyd?  bhulir  yaisdih 
Icriyd  saiva  kdrakarh  saiva  cocyate. 

2  cf.  Yacaspati  on  SK.  9.  Past  and  future  time  are  mere  names,  TRD.,  p. 
46;  MKV.,  p.  389;  all  are  mere ‘void  ;  MK.  xix  ;  Ui,  VP.,  p.  46.  So  as 
regards  space  ;  ibid.,  pp.  46  f. 
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similarly  it  is  not  true,  as  on  the  Vaibhasika  theory,  that  our  past 
passions  exercise  causal  efficiency  upon  us ;  in  point  of  fact  they 
have  left  residues  impressed  which  become  the  antecedents  of  the 
passion  of  the  present. 

The  Vaibhasikas  in  their  doctrine  of  time  made  a  distinct  change 
on  the  canonical  simplicity,  which  recognizes  merely  origin  and 
passing  away  1  or  the  three"  stages  of  coming  into  being,  deca}7-, 
and  annihilation  2 3  it  interpolates  the  moment  of  existence  ( stliiti ), 
which,  it  asserts,  was  suppressed  by  the  Buddha  because  of  the 
danger  which  it  involved  to  the  doctrine  of  impermanence,  but 
which  is  implicitly  included  in  the  last  stage  ( stliityanyathatva).'A 
What  is  more  obvious  is  that  the  discrimination  is  hardly  exact. 
These  four  moments  of  existence  were  evidently  taken  by  the 
school  as  four  kinds  of  forces,  which  by  coming  into  combination 
with  the  essence  of  an  entity  produced  its  impermanent  manifesta¬ 
tions  in  life.  The  idea  is  curious  and  interesting  ;  it  shows  how 
deeply  rooted  was  the  realism  which  converted  time  into  a  potency 
possessing  causative  force  of  its  own. 

In  the  Kathavatthu 4  we  find  an  elaborate,  but  as  usual  not  very 
profitable,  refutation  of  the  Sarvastivadin  view  that  everything 
exists,  understood  in  the  sense  that  past,  present,  and  future 
equally  exist ;  the  passages  of  the  Suttas  in  favour  of  the  former 
view  are  refuted  effectively  enough  by  other  passages,  without 
anything  more  than  dialectical  ingenuity.  The  conclusion  ar¬ 
rived  at  is  that  the  present  alone  exists,  and  the  same  doctrine  is 
stoutly  maintained  against  the  Kassapikas,  who  are  credited  with 

1  Defended  in  KV.  ii.  7  which  denies  duration  of  consciousness.  That  the 
Buddha  accepted  some  duration  is  possible;  cf.  MKV.,  p.  283,  n.  1,  MK.  vii. 
discusses  origination  ( utpdda ),  existence  ( sthiti )  and  destruction  ( bhanga ). 

2  Defended  in  KV.  xxii.  8  against  the  momentary  doctrine  of  Pubba-and 
Apara-seliyas.  Continuity  appears  also  in  xv.  3.  See  AN.  i.  152  ;  KV.  i,  p. 
61  ;  Compendium ,  pp.  25  f.,  125 ;  the  attempt  to  explain  it  away  in  Points  of 
Discourse ,  pp.  374  f.  is  absurd.  See  MKV.,  pp.  145,  545  f.,  BSB.  I.  xvii.  15  (the 
characters  apply  to  each  moment ;  to  the  series,  acc.  AKV.)  Monyentariness 
is  true  of  consciousness,  however ;  KV.  ii.  7 ;  x.  1  (against  the  Andhakas). 
The  Vaibhasikas  (acc.  to  Wassilielf,  Bouddhisrne,  p.  277)  divide  things  as  eternal 
and  non-eternal,  and  ascribe  all  compounds  to  the  latter  category,  but  do 
not  make  them  momentary.  The  Sautrantikas  reduce  all  to  a  series  of 
moments  of  coming  to  be. 

3  The  four  are  given  in  TRD.,  p.  46  as  jcV.i,  sthiti,  jura,  vindfa.  Cf.  DS.,  §  5136. 

4  i  6  if. 
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asserting  that  some  of  the  past,  i.e.  that  which  is  to  bear  fruition 

exists,  as  well  as  some  of  the  future,  i.  e.  that  which  is  inevitably 

to  be,  as  distinct  from  that  which  is  only  contingent.  The  fact 

is  extremely  interesting  and  raises  an  obvious  difficulty  in  the 

face  of  the  doctrine  which  is  attributed  elsewhere  to  the  Vibha- 

jyavadins1  and  which  certainly  appears  in  the  Milindapanha ; 

that  text  certainly  admits  the  existence  of  past  potentialities  of 

future  action,  though  it  denies  the  existence  of  the  future  and  the 

past  that  has  performed  its  activity.  We  have  in  fact  in  this 

point  a  suggestion  that  the  KathdvaWiu  as  we  have  it  cannot  be 

regarded  as  representing  always  Vibhajyavadin  views,  and  with 

this  concurs  the  obvious  consideration  that  in  not  a  few  cases  the 

argument  is  very  obviously  much  the  better  in  the  case  of  the 

opponent  than  of  the  Vibhajyavadin,  and,  for  example  in  the  case 

of  the  discussion  of  time  itself,  we  find  in  the  work  two  distinct 

doctrines.  The  true  momentariness  of  all  consciousness  is  on 

the  one  hand  asserted,  while  on  the  other  hand  it  is  denounced  as 

a  heresy  to  hold  that  all  existence  is  to  be  reduced  to  conscious 

moments,  the  case  of  the  elements,  trees,  &c.,  being  adduced  against 

such  an  idea,  and  stress  is  laid  on  the  fact  that  the  Canon  assumes 

the  more  or  less  permanent  existence  of  external  sense  matter,  of 

the  sense  organs  as  material,  and  objects  to  any  attempt  to 

identify  either  with  actual  consciousness.2  We  may  derive  from 

these  views  the  conception  that  for  the  Kathdvatthu  consciousness 

was  momentary — this  is  asserted  even  of  the  consciousness  of 

» 

a  god — but  that  material  things  had  some  endurance,  though 
they  were  not  permanent,  and  this  view  is  in  accord  with  the 
relative  permanence  of  body  admitted  in  the  Canon.  But  the 
KathdvaWiu  certainly  does  not  make  explicit  the  doctrine. 

Of  space  we  have  in  the  Milindapahlia 3  two  interesting  notes. 
In  the  first  place  it  is  classified  with  Nirvana  as  being  uncaused 
by  any  of  the  three  causes,  action,  seed-cause,  or  season-cause  ; 
apparently  also,  like  Nirvana,  it  is  to  be  deemed  unproduced,  out 

1  AK.  v.  25.  2  KV.  ii.  7  ;  xxii.  8;  MN.  i.  190. 

3  pp.  271,  388;  DS.,  §  C38 ;  KV.  vi.  4,  6,  7.  That  space  is  a  mental 
construction  without  objective  reality  ( Points  of  Controversy,  p.  394)  is  clearly 
not  meant ;  it  is  real  and  perceived  by  mind  ;  so  ADS.  vi.  6.  4,  contradicting 
the  assertion  in  Compendium,  p.  16.  It  is  a  mere  name  acc.  TRD.,  p.  46. 
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of  time,  and  imperceptible  by  any  sense  organ,  except  the  mind. 
In  the  second  passage,  also  late,  it  is  described  as  impossible  to  be 
grasped  ;  the  resort  of  seers,  ascetics,  gods,  and  birds  ;  infinite, 
boundless,  immeasurable  ;  not  stopped  by  anything  ;  and  resting 
upon  nothing.  This  is  certainly  a  more  philosophic  vie.w  than  is 
found  in  the  Dliammasangani  of  the  Abhidhamma  Pitaka  where  it 
is  classified  as  a  material  derivative.  The  contrast  between  this 
view  and  that  of  the  Sautrantikas  which  treats  ether  or  space  as 
unconditioned  and  therefore  on  a  parallel  with  Nirvana  itself  is 
explained  by  the  discussions  in  the  Kathdvatthu..  To  the  identity 
of  the  infinity  of  space,  attained  in  meditation,  with  Nirvana,  it 
is  objected  that  there  is  birth  and  death  in  that  sphere,  but  not 
in  Nirvana.  The  more  general  view,  of  the  Uttarapathakas  and 
Mahinsasakas,  that  space  is  unconditioned,  is  met  in  a  similar 
way ;  if  so,  it  must  be  Nirvana,  since  two  unconditioned  things 
must  be  identical ;  again,  when  a  well  is  dug,  there  is  creation 
of  space,  which  is  absurd  if  it  is  unconditioned,  and  similarly  it 
is  destroyed  when  a  pitcher  is  filled,  equally  absurdly.  The  last 
word  here  is  given  to  the  heretics  with  some  reason  ;  Buddha- 
ghosa  helps  out  orthodoxy  by  distinguishing  occupied  space  as 
conditioned,  and  empty  space  or  space  abstracted  from  objects  as 
mere  abstract  ideas,  which  cannot  be  styled  unconditioned. 
Finally,  the  Katliavattliu  rejects  the  Andhaka  doctrine  that  void 
space  is  visible,  because  then  it  must  be  coloured  matter,  and 
visual  consciousness  according  to  scripture  is  not  produced  by  the 
eye  and  space.  The  argument  again  leaves  the  last  statement  to 
the  heretic  ;  Buddhaghosa  supplies  the  answer  by  asserting  the 
mental  comprehension  of  space,  the  doctrine  probably  intended 
in  the  Milinda. 

8.  The  Ego  as  a  Series 

It  is  in  the  Sautrantika,  to  all  appearance,  that  the  doctrine  of 
the  self  as  a  continuum  first  definitely  takes  shape,  but  the  idea 
is  certainly  contained  in  germ  in  the  Milindapanha}  The  point 
is  there  quite  explicitly  raised  ;  is  the  infant  the  same  as  the  man  ? 
Is  the  mother  of  the  child  the  same  as  the  mother  of  the  man  ? 
The  boy  before  and  after  his  course  of  school  ?  The  man  who 

1  pp  40  f. 
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commits  crime  and  he  who  has  suffered  punishment  ?  The 
answer  is  given  by  the  simile  of  the  flame  of  a  lamp  which  burns 
throughout  the  three  watches  of  the  night,  and  yet  the  lamp 
remains  the  same.  Just  so  is  the  continuity  of  a  person  or  thing 
maintained  ;  one  comes  into  being,  another  passes  away,  and  the 
rebirth  is,  as  it  were,  simultaneous.  Thus  neither  as  the  same, 
nor  as  another  does  man  go  on  to  the  last  phase  of  his  self- 
consciousness.  So  milk  turns  into  curds,  but  the  purchaser  who 
has  left  it  in  the  hand  of  the  seller  cannot  next  day  repudiate  the 
purchase ;  the  thief  of  a  mango  cannot  escape  mutilation  because 
the  mango  he  stole  was  not  the  mango  the  owner  planted  ;  if 
a  girl  is  given  in  marriage  for  a  price  when  a  child,  and  her 
husband  goes  abroad,  he  is  entitled  on  his  return  to  demand  her 
back  from  another  who  has  married  her,  nor  will  he  be  allowed 
to  evade  his  obligation  by  pleading  that  the  maiden  is  quite  other 
than  the  girl. 

This  idea  of  continuity  ( sanitati )  is  to  be  found  occasionally  in 
the  Abhidhamma,  Buddhaghosa,  and  in  the  Nettipalearana  ; 1  it  is 
freely  found  in  the  Sanskrit  texts,  the  Qilesasaynuccaya  has  svasamtdna 
and  parasaihtana  as  equivalent  to  the  self,  and  the  self  of  others. 
Things  in  the  Sautrantika  are  reduced  to  mere  moments  ( ksana ), 
a  refinement  on  the  earlier  conception  of  impermanence  ( anitya ), 
and  these  moments  are  denied  activity  in  the  true  sense  of  the 
term,  though  they  are  regarded  as  caused  and  causes,  results  and 
antecedents.  ‘  How  can  there  be  action  on  the  part  of  that  which 
is  not  enduring?  The  action  and  activity  of  the  moments,  that 
is  their  mere  existence.’2  The  continuity  involved  is  real;  not 
only  does  it  take  place  throughout  life,  which  is  easy  to  recognize, 
but  it  continues  on  death  ;  the  consciousness  which  appears  at 
birth  ( aupapattyangika )  and  the  consciousness  on  death  ( maranan - 

tilca)  are  in  essential  relation  ; 3  the  one  is  in  a  sense  contem- 

0 

1  DS.,  §§  585,  648,  734  ;  KV.  x.  1  ;  xi.  6  ;  xxi.  4,  and  comm. ;  ADS.  v.  12,  15, 
16;  NP.,  p.  79;  pp.  23,126;  NB.,  pp.  13  f.  ;  AK.  v  ;  NBb.  i.  1.  2  ;  BCAP., 
pp.  237,  255,  307,  309,  &c. ;  MKV.,  pp.  85,  281,  283,  310,  312  f.,  &c.  ;  SSS.  IV. 
iv.  5-8;  Poussin,  JA.  1902,  ii.  284  ;  1903,  ii.  359  ;  TRD  ,  p.  39  ;  Buddhaghosa, 
.IRAS.  1904,  pp.  370  f. 

2  See  §  2;  Wassilieff,  Bouddhisme,  pp.  277  f. 

3  Mil.,  p.  47  ;  cit.  in  MKV.,  p.  58;  Qdlistamba  Sutra ,  JA.  1902,  ii.  272; 
p.  226;  BCAP.  ix.  73. 
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poraneous  with  the  other,  the  idea  being  illumined  by  the 
comparison  of  the  two  with  the  movement  of  the  scales  of  a  balance. 
Hence  we  see  at  once  how  the  last  thought  on  death  has  an 
essential  influence  on  the  form  of  rebirth.1  Moreover,  the  idea 
of  the  series  of  cause  and  effect  presents  a  great  advantage  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  explanation  of  the  effect  of  the  act 
(karmari).  Each  moment  is  to  be  regarded  as  impressing  itself 
on  all  that  follows,  perfuming  it,  as  the  phrase  ( vdsand )  specially 
affected  indicates,  just  as  the  jasmine  flower  assumes  various  hues 
if  it  has,  when  in  seed  form,  been  imbued  with  a  dye.  Man, 
therefore,  carries  with  him  at  every  moment  his  future  ;  his  death 
and  his  fate  are  implicit  within  him  ;  the  fruit  of  some  good  deed 
done  long  ages  ago  may  come  to  action,  and  reward  even  with  the 
Tusita  heaven  the  man  whose  sins  have  previously  condemned 
him  to  the  agonies  of  the  peculiarly  horrid  hells  imagined  by 
Buddhist  piety ;  or  his  sins  may  even  carry  him  to  hell  in 
his  life.2  The  theory  affords,  moreover,  an  easy  explanation  of 
memory ; 3  when  any  object  has  been  experienced  a  seed  of 
memory  is  implanted  in  the  consciousness  continuum,  and  in  the 
course  of  time  on  the  ripening  of  the  seed  memory  comes  causally 
into  being  without  the  intervention  of  any  needless  entity  like 
a  thinker,  and  so  we  can  explain  recognition.  It  is  easy  also  to 
understand  how  such  a  series  may  be  continued  in  a  life  even  in 
the  world  without  form.4  Nor  is  it  difficult  to  appreciate  that  it 
is  possible  to  bring  this  stream  of  consciousness  to  an  end ;  or 
at  any  rate,  if  it  is  perhaps  difficult,  it  does  not  require  too  great 
a  strain  on  tne  faith  of  the  believer.  But  the  possibility  is  also 
open,  to  become  of  importance  in  the  Mahayana,  that  the  saint 
may  impress  on  his  series  the  determination  to  save  all  creatures, 
to  be  a  Bodhisattva  rather  than  become  an  Arhant.  The  theory 
has,  moreover,  the  obvious  benefit  that  it  avoids  the  difficulties 
either  of  permanence  or  destruction  ;  it  follows  a  mean,  for  the 
series  is  in  constant  change  and  therefore  there  is  no  permanence, 
but  it  is  a  series,  a  line  which  is  without  beginning,  though  it 

1  The  Sabbattliivadins  and  Uttarapatliakas  even  hold  that  concentration 
( Samadhi )  is  continuity  of  consciousness  ( ciita-samtati )  ;  KV.  xi.  C. 

2  Mil.,  pp.  101,  115.  3  BCAP.  ix.  24,  101 ;  AKV.  (Burn.  MS.  477  a). 

4  AKV.  (Burn.  MS.  18>  a)  ;  .TA.  1902,  ii.  278,  n.  1. 
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may  come  to  an  end  through  liberation,  and  there  is  not,  there¬ 
fore,  the  fatal  possibility  of  destruction  by  any  other  cause  than 
liberation. 

So  far  we  seem  to  be  on  sufficiently  assured  ground  ;  but  is 
it  possible  to  attribute  to  the  school  two  further  doctrines,  each 
of  great  promise  for  the  rendering  logical  and  complete  the 
Buddhist  conception  of  the  self?  In  the  first  place,  it  may  be 
that  the  Sautrantika  deserves  the  credit  of  having  determined  to 
break  away  from  the  doctrine  of  the  possibility  of  the  intervention 
of  external  accident  in  the  course  of  life.1  The  Canon,  it  must  be 
remembered,  has  no  such  assertion  ;  it  certainly  does  not  teach 
the  universal  reign  of  cosmic  and  psychic  law,  and  the  list  of 
indeterminates  includes  the  issues  of  the  causation  of  pleasure  and 
pain.  Moreover,  we  have  in  the  Katliavatthu  emphatic  testimony 
to  this  effect ;  the  Rajagirikas  and  the  Siddhatthikas  are  credited 
with  maintaining  that  all  in  the  world  is  due  to  Karman,  and 
this  view  is  rejected  in  an  argument  which  can  hardly  be  called 
satisfying.  The  points  raised  seem  to  be,  first  that  to. say  that 
Karman  is  the  result  of  Karman  is  to  confuse  action  with  its 
effect,  and,  second,  that  the  theory  reduces  the  present  to  a  mere 
effect,  without  initiative  of  any  sort.  The  same  idea  occurs  in 
a  further  polemic  against  the  Andhakas  and  the  Uttarapathakas, 
who  assert  that  things  are  by  nature  immutable,  e.  g.  matter  can¬ 
not  become  one  of  the  spiritual  aggregates  or  vice  versa,  and  that 
all  actions  are  inflexible.  The  answer  given  is  an  appeal  to  the 
fact  that  the  master’s  teaching  provides  for  two  uniformities  in 
life,  the  one  by  which  the  worst  offenders  are  assured  of  immediate 
retribution  after  death,  and  the  other  by  which  the  pathwinner 
is  assured  of  final  salvation,  while  there  is  another  group  in  which 
there  is  no  such  fixity.  Tfie  opponent  in  these  arguments  is 
allowed  to  have  the  last  word,  and  certainly  the  better  of  the 

1  Poussin,  Bouddhisme,  p.  181,  who  admits  that  there  is  no  decisive  proof. 
Later  see  BCA.  vi.  43  ;  TRD.,  p.  20  ;  Mrs.  Rhys  Davids’  objections  (JRAS.  1903, 
p.  590)  clearly  carry  us  too  far  in  the  opposite  sense,  by  reducing  conscious¬ 
ness  to  an  epiphenomenon  of  sense  and  object  contact.  There  is,  per  contra , 
no  ground  to  attribute  the  doctrine  to  the  Canon  (JA.  1903,  ii.  371  notwith¬ 
standing).  The  Mahasanghikas  appear  to  have  held  this  view  as  regards 
sounds  and  sense  organs  and  generally  (KY.  xii.  2  ff.)  Cf.  p.  286. 
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contention.1  Yet  in  the  Milindapanha  also  there  is  no  attempt 
to  assert  the  all-pervading  power  of  Karman  in  any  consistent 
way  ;  on  the  one  hand,  to  its  force  is  traced  the  fact  that  the  hard 
things  consumed  by  lions  perish  in  digestion  but  the  soft  embryo 
survives  ;  on  the  other  hand,  in  a  decidedly  late  passage,  it  is 
expressly  asserted  that  the  Arahant  suffers  bodily  pain,  over  which 
he  has  no  mastery,  and  the  whole  treatment  makes  it  clear  that 
the  body,  without  regard  to  Karman,  is  considered  as  affecting 
the  mind.2  The  Sautrantikas,  as  we  have  seen,  accepted  the 
reality  of  an  external  world,  as  inferred  from  our  sensations,  but 
they  seem,  it  has  been  suggested,  to  have  adopted  the  view  that 
the  form  of  the  world  is  the  result  of  Karman ;  the  sins  we  have 
done  in  the  past  provide  the  physical  environment  and  circum¬ 
stances  of  our  punishment ;  the  murderer  by  his  action  creates  in 
due  course  the  hell  in  which  he  suffers  the  penalties  of  the  damned. 
But  it  must  be  admitted  that  on  this  point  we  have  no  certainty  ; 
the  logical  conclusion  may  not  have  been  effectively  drawn. 

The  second  advance  may  be  attributed  more  surely  to  a  section 
of  the  school.3  It  appears  to  have  faced  the  problem  of  self-con¬ 
sciousness  with  more  than  usual  boldness,  and  to  have  discarded 
the  old  and  complicated  effort  to  hold  that  in  some  manner, 
decidedly  difficult  to  understand,  the  succeeding  moment  was 
conscious  of  the  preceding  moment  and  so  generated  a  sort  of 
self-consciousness.4  The  arguments  by  which  they  established 
their  view  seem  to  have  been  based  on  similes,  whence  their  style 
‘  masters  of  similes  ’  ( darstdntiJcas ).  The  fact  of  the  experience  of 

1  KV.  xvii.  3  ;  xxi.  7,  8.  There  are  acts  without  fruit,  xii.  2  ;  xvii.  1.  But 
another  cannot  bestow  happiness  or  the  reverse,  xvi.  3;  JA.  1903,  ii.  444. 
The  orthodox  view  evidently  desired  to  maintain  the  freedom  of  the  will, 
however  illogically  and  inconsistently  with  the  doctrine  of  the  non-self. 

2  Mil.,  pp.  134  ff.  ;  180  f.,  which  expressly  asserts  chance  ( animitta )  ;  253, 
the  Arahant  cannot  control  his  body.  For  interaction  cf.  KV.  vii.  8  ;  ADS. 
viii.  9,  natural  causes  co-operate  with  moral ;  Buddhaghosa,  KV.  vii.  8. 

3  Poussin,  Bouddhisme,  p.  182,  citing  MA.,  p.  267  ;  AKV.  (Paris  MS.)  f.  309b. 
Not  all  are  users  of  similes  (AKV.  Paris  MS.  309b).  Cf.  Wassilieff,  Bouddhisme, 
pp.  112,  277  ;  Taranatha,  Buddhismus,  p.  274. 

4  KV.  xvi.  4  denies  the  view  of  Apara — and  Pubba-seliyas  that  attention 
to  consciousness  is  simultaneous.  For  the  later  doctrine  see  NB.,  p.  103  ; 
NBT.,  p.  14  ;  TRD.,  p.  40 ;  BCA.  ix.  101,  15  ff. ;  9.,  pp.  234  f. ;  MKV.,  pp.  61  f., 
114,  vii.  9;  Vedantakalpataru,  p.  293;  the  Vijnanavada  accepts,  the  Madhya- 
maka  denies  the  doctrine.  Some  Sautrantikas  at  least  (Wassilieff,  p.  285) 
accepted  the  relation  of  temporal  succession.  Cf.  Wassilieff,  op.  cit .,  p.  307. 
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memory  :  ‘  I  have  seen  ’  suggests  the  possibility  of  knowledge  of 
the  self ;  the  lamp  sheds  light  on  the  jar,  but  equally  lights  up 
itself ;  the  word  at  one  and  the  same  moment  conveys  the  sense, 
which  it  has,  and  the  sounds,  of  which  it  is  composed.  Conscious¬ 
ness,  therefore,  can  be  and  is  self-conscious,  and  this  fact  explains 
the  doctrine  that  perception  of  external  things  is  only  indirect. 
The  naive  idea  that  consciousness  is  in  direct  contact  with  reality 
is  discarded  for  the  more  complicated  conception  that  the  external 
reality  is  known  because  consciousness  takes  through  the  medium 
of  the  sense  organism  the  form  of  the  object,  and  then  is  conscious 
of  itself ;  that  objects  are  external  is  recognized  because  of  the 
temporary  and  accidental  character  of  the  objects  of  consciousness, 
which  shows  that  they  are  not  essentially  parts  of  consciousness 
itself. 

We  have  thus  attained  some  measure  of  effective  personality 
without  departure  from  orthodoxy  ;  indeed,  the  Sariitana  seems  to 
have  achieved  acceptance  widely  as  the  equivalent  of  personality. 
We  hear  phrases  such  as 1  ^aky  am  uni’s  Sariitana  was  then  Sunetra  ’ ; 
‘  the  Sariitana  of  a  multitude  of  people  ’ ;  ‘  when  one  speaks  of 
consciousness  as  reincarnating,  one  means  the  series  of  thought’ ; 
and  even  in  popular  form  1  their  Sariitana  is  feeble  ’.  Indeed,  the 
school  seems  to  have  gone  so  far  as  to  treat  the  series  as  possessed 
of  freedom  of  the  will,  for  we  are  told  of  the  difficulty  of  directing 
the  intellectual  series  ( cittasamtana )  against  the  current  and  of 
keeping  it  away  from  things  of  sense.1  Here  again  we  see  how 
readily  popular  conceptions  were  accepted  without  investigation 
of  their  compatibility  with  the  main  tenets  of  the  school.  If,  as 
seems  to  have  been  the  case,  the  school  was  impressed  with  the 
conception  of  the  rule  of  Karman,  then  it  must  have  been  obvious 
that  in  no  true  sense  was  any  freedom  of  the  will  even  conceivable. 
If  there  is  a  series,  each  of  which  is  in  the  relation  of  cause,  effect, 
cause  and  so  on,  then,  while  it  can  be  said  that  the  series  as 
a  whole  is  uncaused,  it  is  equally  clear  that  every  single  link  in 
the  chain  is  caused  and  without  possibility  of  freedom. 

The  conception  of  a  Sariitana  was  clearly  not  acceptable  to  all 
the  Hinayana  schools  ;  we  have  a  decidedly  emphatic  denunciation 
1  AKV.  (Paris  MS.  f.  372a)  in  Poussin,  Bouddhisme,  p.  183. 
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of  it  in  a  passage  of  the  Samyutia  Nil:  ay  a  1  where  it  is  denounced 
as  an  illusion  and  idle  talk,  while  in  the  Brahmanical  texts 
energetic  criticism  is  directed  against  the  whole  conception. 
Either,  it  is  argued,  the  plan  means  that  there  is  a  Sariitanin,  or 
subject,  under  the  moments,  which  means  that  the  Buddhist  is 
throwing  aside  his  doctrine  of  non-ego  and  momentariness,  or  there 
is  no  real  continuity  at  all  and  the  Saiiitana  leaves  us  with  nothing 
to  solve  the  problem  of  individuality. 

The  new  theory  is  used  by  Vasubandhu 2  to  discredit  the  doctrine 
of  the  existence  of  a  person  ( puclgala )  as  maintained  by  the 
Vatslputrlyas  against  the  more  orthodox  denial  of  any  person. 
The  denial  of  a  soul  is  based  on  the  absence  of  any  cause  which 
would  lead  us  to  accept  the  idea  as  necessary,  just  as  for  instance 
the  sense  organs  are  necessary  to  explain  perception.  Moreover, 
any  self  which  really  exists  must  be  something  over  and  above 
the  impermanent  factors  of  empiric  individuality.  But  such  a  self, 
which  must  be  uncaused,  eternal,  and  without  change,  would  be 
without  activity  or  practical  efficiency  ( arthahriyaMritva )  which 
is  the  essential  characteristic  of  reality.  The  Vatslputrlyas  object 
to  this  train  of  thought  that  the  person  is  certainly  implicated  in 
the  elements  of  empiric  individuality  or  personal  life,  but  though 
implicated  is  separate,  and  cannot  be  said  either  to  be  the  same  as, 
or  different  from,  the  personal  elements,  just  as  fire  is  neither  the 
same  as,  nor  different  from,  the  burning  stick,  and  yet  is  something 
more  than  it.  They  support  this  contention  by  the  facts  of  action, 
e.  g.  of  walking,  which  imply  a  personal  agent,  and  of  conscious¬ 
ness  which  imply  an  actor.  Vasubandhu  objects  that  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  continuity  in  motion  is  a  misleading  result  of  analogy  from 
one’s  own  experience  ;  what  is  true  is  that  there  is  a  series  of  new 
productions  of  motion  in  different  places  just  as  in  the  case  of 
moving  fire.  Similarly  there  is  in  consciousness  nothing  more 
than  the  fact  of  a  series  of  thought  moments  which  are  in  causal 

1  iii.  142  ;  cited  MKV.,  p.  41.  Cf.  P-  359  ;  BCAP.  ix.  73;  Poussin,  JA. 
1902,  ii.  287.  Mrs.  Rhys  Davids  {Psych.  Ethics,  p.  nxxxi)  appears  to  attribute  to 
Buddhism  the  denial  of  free  will,  but  determinism  is  unorthodox,  KY.  xxi. 
7,  8  :  presumably  in  Buddhism,  pp.  221  ff.,  the  older  view  is  abandoned. 

2  See  the  Pudgalavinifcaya  in  the  AK.  viii,  rendered  by  Stcherbatskoi  {Bulletin 
de  V Academie  des  Sciences  de  Bussie),  in  Dasgupta,  Pnd.  Phil.  i.  117  f.  Cf.  TRD., 
p.  46  where  the  Pudgala  is  attributed  to  the  Vaibhasikas,  alias  Aryasamitlyas. 
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relation.  Memory  is  explained  by  this  fact ;  it  requires  no  agent, 
merely  an  earlier  experience,  and  arises  when  suitable  conditions 
of  attention,  freedom  from  pain,  &c.,  are  present. 

The  conclusion,  therefore,  is  that  there  is  no  real  self ;  the  term 
is  accordingly  merely  a  convention  ;  we  never  know  the  self  as 
such,  but  merely  have  knowledge  of  psychic  happenings,  sensations, 
perceptions,  feelings,  and  so  on.  The  same  consideration  applies 
equally  to  material  things ;  milk,  for  instance,  is  a  designation 
given  to  certain  momentary  colours,  tastes,  &c.,  fictitiously  unified 
under  the  term  milk.  But  there  is  continuity  in  the  individual 1 
though  not  a  self,  and  thus  we  understand  why  the  Buddha  did 
not  lay  down  either  the  identity  or  difference  of  the  soul  (jiva) 
and  the  body,  since  the  conception  of  a  soul  is  a  mistaken  one. 

4.  The  Doctrine  of  Causation 

The  later  texts  show  a  decided  development  in  the  investigation 
of  the  theory  of  causation  generally.  They  make  the  important 
distinction  between  causes  generally  ( paccaya )  and  the  cause 
proper  ( hetu ),  which  is  the  real  producer  of  the  result,  the  other 
causes  being  conditions,  coefficients  or  auxiliaries.  In  the 
Pattlidna  of  the  Ahhidhamma  PitaJca  there  occurs  a  very  elaborate 
classification  of  conditions  under  twenty-four  heads :  position, 
object,  dominance,  contiguity,  immediate  contiguity,  coexistence, 
reciprocity,  dependence,  sufficing  condition,  antecedent,  con¬ 
sequence,  succession,  action  ( (carman ),  effect,  support,  control, 
Jhana,  means,  association,  dissociation,  presence,  absence,  abey¬ 
ance,  continuance.  The  modes  of  relation  vary  according  to  the 
things  related  ;  thus  mind  content  bears  to  mind  content  the  six 
relations  of  contiguity,  immediate  contiguity,  absence,  abeyance, 
succession,  and  association.  But  in  all  cases  the  conception  is  that 
the  condition  or  cause  renders  service  to  the  effect ;  each  thought 
is  influenced  by  those  related  to  it,  and  in  very  late  Buddhism  the 
power  of  one  idea  to  affect  another  becomes  styled  its  ability  ( satti ). 
The  essence  of  the  theory  in  its  application  to  mental  states  is 

1  This  is  expressed  in  the  conception  Jlvitindriya  of  the  Pali  Ahhidhamma. 
applied  both  to  immaterial  and  material  series;  see  DS.,  §§  19,  635;  KV. 
viii.  10;  Vibhanga,  p.  123;  Compendium,  pp.  17,  156.  The  idea  is  not,  however, 
worked  out. 
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interesting  ;  it  is  the  parallel  of  the  Sautrantika  view  which  sees 
a  complete  continuity  of  consciousness,  in  which  each  moment  is 
charged  with  all  the  past,  and  it  offers,  if  not  an  explanation,  still 
the  possibility  of  an  explanation  of  the  facts  of  memory.  We 
need  not  assume  that  the  doctrine  is  any  older  than  the  Sautran¬ 
tika  school.1 

But  the  elaboration  of  twenty-four  with  its  obvious  weaknesses 
as  we  can  see  them  in  their  exposition  in  the  Abliidliammat thasam- 
gaha  is  opposed  by  others,  who  give  four  causes  only,  while  one 
set  of  Sarvastivadins  made  seven.1  The  four  are  the  true  cause 
(hetu),  which  engenders  a  thing,  like  the  seed  ;  the  support 
(dlambana)  which  serves  to  engender  thought  and  its  sequels  ( cilta - 
caitta)  born  of  the  true  cause ;  the  immediately  contiguous  ( sama - 
ncintara)  cause,  which  is  either  the  destruction  of  the  cause,2  as  the 
seed  is  destroyed  to  produce  the  shoot,  or  the  stream  of  thought 
which  gives  room  for  the  presentation  in  question  ;  and  the 
dominant  ( adhipati ),  denoting  that  on  whose  existence  the  other 
depends.  The  last  of  these  is  styled  also  the  means,  and  the 
second  and  third  are  classed  as  embracing  ( parigrahaka )  causes, 
since  they  envelop  the  true  cause,  and  further  its  maturity. 

Simpler  is  the  series  also  of  four  found  in  the  Nettipakarana  in 
explaining  sight  perception  in  elaboration  of  the  old  canonical 
doctrine  of  the  collision  of  organ,  object,  and  attention  ;  we  have 
the  act  of  attention  as  cause  proper  ;  the  eye  as  dominant  cause  ; 
coloured  matter  as  the  support  or  object  ;  and  light  as  a  dependent 
( sannissaya )  cause.  The  act  of  attention  ( manasikara )  is  of  the  same 
character  as  (he  resulting  visual  consciousness;  hence  it  is  its 
true  cause.3 

The  Vaibhasikas  have  a  sixfold  division  of  causes  which  marks 

1  Duka,  pp.  3  f.  ;  KV.  xv.  1  f. ;  NP.,  p.  78  ;  VM.  in  JPTS.  1893,  pp.  109,  138  ; 
VibliaTiga ;  Poussin,  TDC.,  p.  52;  Compendium,  pp.  42  f.,  187  f.,  259  1'.,  279  f. 
The  attempt  in  Points  of  Controversy  (pp.  294,  n.  3,  390  f. )  to  see  an  important 
contribution  in  this  doctrine  is  erroneous. 

2  Mvy.  115  ;  MK.  i.  2  ;  MKV.,  pp.  77  f.  ;  MA.,  pp.  87  f.  ;  AKV.  in  TDC., 
p.  54,  n.  2  ;  Bhavya  (Rockhill,  Life,  p.  196)  ;  the  extra  three  are  Karman, 
Aliara,  N^raya.  Lank.,  p.  85  has  six — bliavisyaf,  sambandha,  laksana ,  kdrana, 
ryaujana,  and  upeksd. 

'  3  MKV.,  p.  85 ;  NBh.  iv.  1.  14;  SDS.,  p.  16.  See  KV.  x.  1,  negativing 
the  Mahasanghika  view  of  continuity  of  the  aggregates.  See  AKV.  in  MKV  . 
p.  77  ;  TRD.,  p.  39. 
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no  special  advance :  they  reckon  the  efficient  (kdrana)  cause,  which 
does  not  impede  the  effect,  e.  g.  the  objects  and  other  causes  of 
vision;  co-operative  causes  (sahabhu-hetu),  e.g.  in  producing  merit, 
correct  views,  &c.  ;  causes  of  the  same  nature  (sabhdga),  merit 
producing  merit;  united  (samprayukta)  causes,  e.g.  faith  and 
intelligence  ;  omnipresent  ( sarvatraga )  causes,  like  false  views  which 
affect  every  act ;  and  causes  of  fruition  ( vipdka ),  distinguished  as 
having  effects,  that  is,  feelings  different  in  character  from  the  cause 
which  is  an  action.1  There  is  more  that  is  useful  in  the  fivefold 
division  of  some  schools  which  reckon  efficient  causes,  e.  g.  seed  ; 
causes  of  knowledge,  e.g.  smoke  showing  flame;  causes  of  mani¬ 
festation  (vyahjaka),  the  lamp,  the  jar  ;  causes  of  destruction  ( dlivan - 
saka),  denied  by  some  as  heretical  as  all  things  are  momentary  ;  and 
causes  making  one  attain  ( prdpaka )  such  an  object  as  Nirvana.2 

There  is  more  originality  in  a  theory  which  expresses  satis¬ 
factorily  in  one  aspect  the  point  of  view  of  the  Sautrantikas  ;  the 
nature  of  things  is  eternal  causation,  unsubstantial,  momentary 
(ksanika) ;  things  exist  only  in  virtue  of  dependence  (idariipratya- 
yatdphala).  Causation  or  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect  ( kdryakd - 
rana-bhdva)  is  not  a  process  of  the  evolution  of  the  cause  into  the 
effect,  as  in  the  Sarhkhya  doctrine  ( satkdrya-vada ),  nor  of  the 
creation  by  the  cause  of  an  effect  differing  from  itself,  but  is  the 
necessary  succession  of  determined  effects  ( niydmatd ) ;  its  depen¬ 
dence  constitutes  the  whole  nature  ( dharmatd ),  suchness  ( tathatd ), 
of  things  ;  they  have  no  other  reality.  Their  production  is  in  the 
nature  of  magic  ( nidyd ) ;  no  real  causality  can  be  attributed  to  the 
impermanent ;  their  action  and  causality  are  merely  their  becoming 
and  vice  versa.  Hence  we  cannot  talk  rationally  of  the  destruction 
of  things  by  a  cause.3 

The  idea  here  expressed  is  not  uncanonical,  in  so  far  as  it  deals 
with  the  conception  of  order  ( niydmatd ,  dhammatd),  and  we  find 
in  Buddhaghosa4  an  interesting  fivefold  division  of  the  principle 

1  NP.,  p.  80;  SDS.,  p  10;  cf.  (NBT.,  pp.  13,  18;  Bhdmaft ,  ii.  2.  21; 
Vivamnaprameya,  p.  34 ;  TRD.,  p.  39. 

2  Mvy.  114  ;  AKV.  (Burn.  MS.  f.  133) ;  TDC.,  p.  55.  3  AKV.  f.  156. 

3  (Jalistamba  Sutra,  TCD.,  pp.  62  f. ;  Bhdmaii ,  ii.  2.  19  ;  Vedantakalpataru, 
p.  273  ;  MKV.,  p.  9  ;  SDS.,  p.  17.  Cf.  KV.  vi.  2  ;  xi.  7  ;  trs.  pp.  386  f. 

4  Mrs.  Rhys  Davids,  Buddhism,  pp.  119  ff.  See  Mil.,  p.  26S. 
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of  order :  the  order  of  act  and  result ;  the  physical  order  ( uiu - 
niyama),  e.  g.  winds  and  rains  ;  the  order  of  seeds,  physical  organic 
order,  e.  g.  sugary  taste  from  the  cane  ;  the  order  of  thought  ( citta ), 
the  relatioryof  antecedent  and  subsequent  states  of  consciousness  ; 
and  the  order  of  the  Law,  the  phenomena  which  herald  a  Bodhi- 
sattva’s  advent  to  earth  for  the  last  time,  cosmic  conditions  of 
production  of  the  norm. 

5.  The  Chain  of  Causation,  Internal  and  External 

It  was  in  this  period  that  the  orthodox  interpretation  of  the 
chain  of  causation,  conceived  as  the  wheel  of  the  Law  came  into 
being.  This  view  was  confronted  by,  but  easily  triumphed  over, 
in  the  scholasticism,  though  hardly  in  the  popular  idea,  a  variant 
which  is  preserved  in  pictorial  form  at  Ajanta  as  well  as  in  Tibet 
and  has  textual  authority.  The  interpretation  rests  on  the 
conception  of  the  being  in  an  intermediate  ’state  ( antarabhava ) 
which  some  schools  regarded  as  existing  between  one  birth  and 
another  :  that  is  the  consciousness,  which,  defiled  by  ignorance 
and  previous,  dispositions,  seizes  on  name  and  form  and  the  six 
organs ;  observes  a  pair — human  or  animal  according  to  his  previous 
desert— in  union,  feels  love  for  the  mother,  in  desire  enters  the 
father’s  head,  fixes  itself  on  his  thought,  grasps  the  organ  of  enjoy¬ 
ment,  becomes  an  embryo  ( bhava )  and  is  duly  born.1  Even  cruder 
is  another  theory  known  from  Brahmanical  sources  only  which 
places  in  the  embryo  the  development  from  consciousness  to 
grasping.2 

The  A bhidh armakoqa  3  presents  us  with  a  scholastic  view  of  the 
chain  which  has  obvious  merits.  It  is  clear  that  the  succession 
of  the  factors  cannot  be  taken  too  seriously  ;  contact,  feeling, 
thirstf,  grasping,  are  ever  renewed  in  our  life  ;  grasping  arises 
from  ignorance  and  dispositions,  which  must  be  ever  present  to 
make  feeling  lead  to  it;  contact  presupposes  the  existence  of 
organs,  name  and  form,  and  consciousness ;  the  whole  therefore 

1  Candamctharosana  Tantra,  cli.  xvi  (JRAS.  1897,  p.  463) ;  Waddell,  JRAS, 
1894,  pp.  367  ff.  ;  Lamaism ,  pp.  10'S  ff.  ;  Poussin,  TCD.,  p.  39. 

2  BrahmavicJydbharana ,  ii.  2.  19 '(BfiE. jc-xxiv.  404  f). 

3  AK.  iii.  21  ff.  See  also  (Jalistambg,  Sutra,  in  MKV.,  p.  566;  p.  225; 
Oltramare,  FBDC.,  pp.  42  f. ;  TCD.,  pp.  40  ff. 
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are  rather  simultaneous  coefficients  of  existence  ( bhavanga ).  The 
vital  element,  as  is  clear  from  the  Canon  where  consciousness 
appears  as  sixth  element,  and  where  it  clearly  dominates  matter 
in  name  and  form,  is  consciousness,  and  accordingly  it  is  existence 
( bliavanga )  par  excellence  ;  it  is  the  seed  which  grows,  watered  by 
thirst,  opened  up  by  ignorance  in  the  field  of  action,  which  with 
thirst  engenders  it ;  these  three,  therefore,  are  coefficients  to  the 
cause  as  consciousness,  an  idea  exactly  in  harmony  with  the 
revised  estimate  of  causes.  The  chain,  therefore,  can  now  be 
regarded  properly  as  a  series  of  states  ( avastlia )  of  consciousness 
under  the  influence  of  these  factors.  Determined  by  previous 
dispositions  produced  by  ignorance,  it  is  incarnated  as  rebirth 
consciousness,  or  mind,  confused  however  by  the  process  of  birth 
renewal.  Then  it  assumes  with  matter  the  form  of  the  five 
aggregates,  possessing  the  senses  of  mind  and  body,  that  is  touch.1 
Then-the  other  four  senses  develop,  and  actual  birth  takes  place. 
Then  comes  a  period  of  contact,  marked  by  feeling  but  without 
appreciation  of  the  causes  of  feeling  which  is  obtained  in  the  next 
stage  of  feeling ;  then  comes  thirst  viewed  as  especially  sexual 
desire ;  then  grasping  in  the  shape  of  the  four  infections,  desire, 
heresy,  ritualism,  belief  in  the  self ;  then  the  act  which  produces 
a  future  birth,  and  ultimately  that  birth  with  death  to  follow. 

The  Sautrantikas  give  four  aspects  of  the  cause  of  the  production 
of  misery  as  taught  in  the  chain.  They  hold  that  things  must  be 
looked  upon  by  one  who  understands  them  truly  as  caused 
(hetutas) :  it  is  false  that  there  is  no  cause  ;  as  resulting  from 
several  coefficients  :  it  is  false  that  there  is  one  cause,  the  Lord  of 
the  deists  or  the  nature  of  the  Sariikhya  ;  as  produced  :  it  is  false 
that  things  merely  develop,  and  do  not  have  a  true  beginning  ; 
and  as  arriving  for  this  reason  and  that:  things  do  not  come  to 
pass  from  a  deliberate  plan,  there  are  many  causes  in  the  world.2 

A  further  departure  of  interest 3  is  made  by  the  application  of 
the  conceptions  embodied  in  the  chain  of  causation  to  external 

1  KV.  xiv.  2  agrees  with  this  view  against  the  Pubba — and  Apara-seliyas 
who  accept  all  six  senses  in  the  embryo. 

9  MVy.  54  ;  Dharmasamgraha,  98  ;  AKV.  vii ;  TDC.,  pp.  56  f. 

3  (Jiilistamba  Sutra  in  TCD.,  pp.  68  ff.  ;  Lank.,  pp.  85  f. ;  NP.,  pp.  78  ff.  ; 
<?.,  pp.  219  flf. 
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reality ;  it  develops  parallel  with  a  formal  distinction  between 
two  kinds  of  the  chain,  the  one  viewed  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  true  cause,  the  other  from  that  of  the  coefficients,  understood 
here,  however,  is  the  limited  and  narrow  sense  of  the  four  elements 
and  space  which  the  Canon  gives  as  cause  of  the  descent  of  the 
embryo  into  the  womb.  This  idea  is  developed  in  full,  one  aspect 
being  the  ordinary  list  of  cause  sequence,  the  other  dealing  with 
the  part  played  by  these  external  elements  in  the  process.  There 
is  also  given  the  series  of  states  of  the  seed  from  the  first  to  the 
development  into  the  flower,  which  constitutes  the  true  causal 
combination  (hetupanibandha)  of  the  external  chain  of  causation 
(bdhya  pratitya-samutpada) ;  the  coefficient  series  (pratyayopani- 
bandlta)  contains  earth,  water,  fire,  wind,  ether,  and  the  season, 
these  co-operating  to  bring  the  seed  to  fruition.  The  transition  from 
this  view  to  the  parallel  conception  that  in  the  case  of  the 
development  of  consciousness  the  true  coefficients  are  to  be  found 
not  so  much  in  the  elements  as  in  ignorance,  action,  and  thirst, 
was  obvious  and  was  easily  made.1 

The  doctrine,  though  usually  illustrated  by  the  case  of  the  seed, 
was  capable  of  extension  to  other  material  objects,  despite  their 
like  of  life ;  we  find  in  the  Nettipakarana  as  well  as  the  seed  the 
case  of  the  lamp  ;  the  true  cause  of  the  flame  is  itself,  the  oil, 
wick  &c.,  are  but  coefficients,  an  interesting  example  of  the  concep¬ 
tion  of  formal  cause. 

6.  The  Later  Doctrine  of  Momentariness  and  Causal  Efficiency 

The  Sautrantika  doctrine  of  momentariness  received  no  sub¬ 
stantial  development  in  the  school,  but  was  energetically  defended 
by  Ratnaklrti  (a.  d.  950)  2  from  the  attacks  made  upon  it  by  the 
Nyaya-Yai^esika  school  which  declined  to  accept  the  denial  of 
substance  and  true  causation  which  it  involved.  The  production 
of  effects,  he  maintains,  can  be  explained  on  the  doctrine  of 
momentariness  and  causal  efficiency  as  the  characteristics  of 
existence,  and  not  otherwise.  Take  any  existent  object,  such  as 

1  VM.  xix  (Warren,  IIOS.  iii.  242  f). 

2  KsauabhaTiyasiddhi,'  Six  Buddhist  Nyuya  Tracts ,  ed.  Haraprasad  Shastri 
(BI.  1910),  pp.  20-77.  Cf.  TRD.,  pp.  28-31  ;  40  explains  how  momentariness 
is  not  perceived. 
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a  jug  at  present  perceived  ;  it  exists  in  the  production  of  the  effect 
of  my  perception  of  it ;  it  is  manifestly  absurd  to  say  that  this 
effect  is  identical  with  the  past  or  future,  and  it  is  equally  absurd 
to  hold  that  in  the  past  and  future  it  produces  no  effect ;  if  it  has 
any  capacity  to  be  effective,  it  must  manifest  it  always,  or  there 
is  no  reason  why  it  should  do  so  now.  What  now  exists,  there¬ 
fore,  is  essentially  momentary ;  the  jug  which  now  affects  my 
senses  is  not  the  same  as  the  jug  which  formerly  existed,  for  they 
differ  essentially  in  capacity,  and  capacity  is  the  essence  of 
existence. 

There  are  two  obvious  Nyaya  objections  to  such  a  statement 
which  Ratnaklrti  seeks  to  meet.  The  first  is  that,  as  capacity  is 
regarded  as  existence,  it  becomes  impossible  to  know  anything, 
since  capacity  cannot  be  known  until  the  effect  is  known,  and  the 
effect  in  turn  cannot  be  known  until  its  effect  is  known  and  so 
on  to  infinity,  a  fatal  objection  in  the  Nyaya  view.  Secondly, 
momentariness  negates  the  existence  of  any  permanent  perceiver 
of  change,  and  destroys  the  possibility  of  inference  which  the 
Buddhists  admit.  The  reply  to  the  former  contention  is  an  appeal 
to  the  facts  ;  the  existence  of  seeds  means  no  more  than  the 
capacity  of  producing  shoots  ;  even  if  the  capacity  is  itself  depen¬ 
dent  on  a  further  capacity,  still  the  fact  is  undeniable,  and  there 
is  no  objection  to  an  infinity  which  is  in  accord  with  reality.  Nor 
is  there  any  force  in  the  objection  that  a  cause  such  as  a  seed 
must  wait  for  a  number  of  subsidiary  conditions,  e.  g.  water, 
earth,  &c.,  before  it  can  produce  the  shoot  ;  the  true  view  is  that 
the  seed-moment  produces  the  conditions  as  well  as  the  shoot,  its 
potency  to  do  so  being  explained  by  earlier  causal  moments  on 
which  it  depends ;  this  comprehensive  power  may  be  illustrated 
by  the  analogy  of  the  single  perceptual  moment  which  reveals 
a  large  number  of  objects.  The  second  set  of  objections  is  rejected 
as  equally  unsound.  Facts  show  that  under  certain  conditions 
there  is  knowledge  of  concomitance  either  positive  or  negative  ; 
granting  that  the  knowledge  is  subsequent  to  the  concomitance, 
nevertheless  it  holds  within  itself  the  experience  of  the  preceding 
moment,  and  this  serves  to  supply  the  place  of  a  permament 
observer.  The  existence  of  concomitance  also  is  possible,  not 
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because  there  are  permanent  entities,  but  because  of  the  extreme 
similarity  of  the  momentary  existences  concerned. 

These  discussions  clearly  leave  unsolved  the  essential  difficulties 
of  the  conception  of  momentariness  and  causal  efficiency.  The 
mental  series  which  gives  the  only  self  allowed  is  clearly  possessed 
in  some  sense  of  a  causal  continuity,  each  state  taking  up  in  itself 
the  results  of  previous  conditions.  But  causation  in  regard  to  the 
external  reality  accepted  by  the  school  is  not  rendered  intelligible, 
and  still  less  the  interrelation  of  the  two  disparate  forms  of  reality. 

The  Buddhist  argument  for  momentary  activity  is  presented 
with  special  care  in  the  Sarvadarcanasamgraha.1  Whatever  exists 
is  momentary,  because  it  exists  ;  existence  is  admittedly  practical 
efficiency  or  activity,  and  activity  has  only  two  possible  forms, 
successive  and  non-successive,  on  the  principle  of  excluded  middle. 
These  two  are  both  inconsistent  with  permanency,  and  therefore 
activity  and  existence  are  momentary.  If  this  inconsistency 
with  permanence  is  called  into  question,  it  can.  be  established  by 
a  simple  dilemma  ;  does  the  permament  object  possess  at  present 
the  capacity  of  past  and  future  activity  ?  If  it  does,  then  it  must 
produce  these  effects  now,  since  that,  which  has  capacity,  like 
a  collection  of  causes,  cannot  fail  to  act.  If  not,  then  it  will  never 
have  the  power,  and  the  theory  that  it  has  true  existence  is  over¬ 
thrown.  Nor  is  it  any  use  to  assume  successive  subsidiaries  with 
which  the  permanent  object  accomplishes  results.  If  these 
subsidiaries  do  not  assist  the  thing,  they  are  idle  ;  if  they  do,  are 
they  different  from  the  thing  or  not  ?  If  they  are  different,  then 
it  is  they  that  bring  about  the  result,  not  the  non-changing  object, 
nor  can  this  fact  be  avoided  by  any  attempt  to  argue  that  it  is  the 
permanent  entity  that  produces  with  the  subsidiaries.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  is  the  case  that  the  subsidiaries  are  identical 
with  the  original  thing,  then  it  is  clear  that  the  permanent  thing 
has  changed  its  nature,  which  means  that  it  is  not  permanent. 
It  is  equally  impossible  that  a  permanent  thing  should  have 
activity  as  simultaneous ;  we  have  the  dilemma :  does  this 
permanent  entity  after  producing  these  effects  at  once  survive  or 

1  pp.  7  (1*.  See  Aniruddha  on  SS.  i.  dd  41  who  uses  the  Sarvadar<;anasamyraha. 
In  SS.  v.  92  f.  we  have  an  attack  on  the  Buddhist  denial  of  genus.  See  also  §  7. 
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not?  If  it  does,  then  it  will  go  on  for  all  time  producing  these 
effects  ;  if  it  does  not,  its  permanence  is  ex  hypothesi  non-existent. 
Hence  the  permanent  can  never  be  active,  and,  as  existence  is 
activity,  the  permanent  is  never  existent,  and  all  is  momentary. 

7.  Vedanta  Criticisms  of  Idealism 

Qankara  in  his  exposition  of  the  Brahma  Sutra  1  is  explicit  in  his 
refutation  of  the  whole  Sarvastivadin  doctrine,  which  he  sum¬ 
marizes  with  sufficient  practiciil  accuracy.  He  points  out  that  there 
is  no  possible  explanation  of  the  aggregates  which  make  up  the 
empiric  individual  ;  the  material  aggregates  are  unintelligent  ; 
they  cannot,  therefore,  unite  themselves  with  the  psychic  elements, 
and  the  lighting  up  of  intelligence  is  dependent  on  the  prior 
existence  of  a  body.  The  denial  of  the  Lord  deprives  the  Buddhists 
of  any  means  of  explanation  ah  extra ;  the  series  of  consciousness 
as  momentary  cannot  be  the  cause  of  motion  in  the  atoms  ;  the 
atoms  and  the  aggregates  cannot  be  self  active,  else  they  could 
never  be  brought  to  rest  and  release  would  be  impossible.  It  is 
impossible  to  avoid  this  difficulty  by  reference  to  the  chain  of 
causation  as  sufficient  explanation ;  even  admitting  that  each 
member  of  the  chain  explains  the  next,  still  there  is  no  explanation 
of  the  formation  of  aggregates.  Moreover,  the  chain  itself  is  open 
to  grave  criticism ;  as  its  elements  are  momentary,  release  itself 
subserves  no  purpose  save  itself,  and,  therefore,  is  in  no  sense 
true  release.  Further,  it  is  really  quite  impossible  for  anything 
truly  momentary  to  have  any  causal  efficiency  at  all ;  that 
involves  its  persisting  into  the  effect,  which  is  wholl>  incompatible 
with  momentariness.  The  Buddhists,  indeed,  abandon  the  doctrine 
of  momentariness  in  admitting  stages  of  origination,  duration, 
and  destruction,  for  these  assume  a  certain  degree  of  permanence. 
Nor  will  it  avail  to  deny  origination  and  destruction,  for  that  will 
mean  that  the  thing  is  everlasting.  Similarly  it  is  useless  to  deny 
causality,  thus  saving  momentariness,  for  then  there  would  be  no 
regularity  in  the  universe,  and  the  view  contradicts  the  whole 
Sarvastivadin  theory  of  causation.  The  whole  doctrine,  however, 
is  ruined  by  the  facts  of  experience  which  no  philosopher  can 
1  ii.  2.  18-27  ;  cf.  Ramanuja,  (Jrlbhasya,  ii.  2.  17-26. 
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dispose  of.  All  memory  and  recollection  need  a  permanent  and 
abiding  subject,  of  which  we  are  conscious  in  fact  as  every  one 
admits,  and  the  judgements  1  this  is  similar  to  that  ’  and  1  this  is 
the  same  as  that  ’,  if  analysed,  reveal  equally  the  existence  of 
permanent  objects. 

The  three  uncompounded  things  of  the  Sarvastivadins  receive 
equally  short  shrift.1  These  entities  are  represented  as  non- 
substantial,  merely  negative  (abhava-mdtra),  devoid  of  positive 
characteristics.  Cessation,  dependent  on  a  sublative  act  of  mind, 
or  not  so  dependent,  denotes  destruction  preceded  by  an  act  of 
thought  and  not  so  preceded,2  and  either  is  absolutely  impossible 
of  acceptance.  For  both  forms  must  refer  either  to  the  series  of 
momentary  entities  as  destroyed  or  to  the  entities  themselves. 
The  former  is  impossible  ;  analysed,  it  means  that  the  last  link  in 
the  series  has  no  effect ;  that  means,  on  the  Buddhist  doctrine  of 
causal  efficiency  as  existence,  that  it  does  not  exist ;  if  so,  the 
preceding  member  of  the  series  equally  does  not  exist,  and  so  the 
whole  series  is  reduced  to  nothingness.  The  second  alternative 
is  equally  impossible  ;  utter  destruction  of  a  momentary  existence 
is  inconceivable  ;  experience  shows  us  always  persistence  amid 
change,  and,  even  where  empirical  investigation  does  not  actually 
reveal  the  permanent  element,  analogy  proves  that  it  is  still  in 
existence,  an  argument  possibly  suggested  by  the  case  of  light  or 
chemical  compounds.  Moreover,  the  destruction  of  nescience, 
which  is  included  in  the  cessations  above-mentioned,  must  either 
take  place  in  consequence  of  perfect  intuition  or  without  such 
intuition.  In  the  former  case  then  it  is  caused,  and  destruction 
can  no  longer  be  assigned  to  a  special  class  of  uncompounded  and 
uncaused  things ;  in  the  latter,  the  Buddhist  teaching  is  waste  of 
words. 

Space  is  equally  unable  to  sustain  examination  as  conceived  by 

1  Acc.  to  TRD.,  p.  46  space  or  ether  ( akqqa )  and  caused  destruction 
(sahetuka  vindfa)  are  mere  names  ( samjnd ,  pratijnd ,  samvrti,  vyavahara).  The 
same  doctrine  is  asserted  of  space  and  Nirvana  in  MKY.,  p.  389,  a  remodelling 
of  the  citation.  Cf.  Qribhdsya,  ii.  2.  21  ff. 

2  On  uncaused  cessation  see  NB.,  p.  106;  NK.,  p.  78;  Bhdmati,  p.  360; 
Tantravdrttika,  p.  171  ;  Qlokavdrttika,  p.  736 ;  NVT.,  p.  383  :  MKV.,  pp.  29,  414  ; 
AKV.,  JRAS.  1902,  p.  371. 
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the  Buddhist ;  it  must  be  real  in  view  of  the  quality  of  sound 
belonging  to  it,  for  earth  and  other  things  with  qualities  are  real. 
It  is  useless  to  maintain  that  it  is  really  the  absence  of  any  cover¬ 
ing  or  occupying  body,  for  what  is  it  that  enables  us  to  declare 
that  there  is  the  absence  of  a  covering  body  in  one  place,  and  not 
in  another?  The  answer  can  only  be  space,  or  rather  ether,  on 
which  in  point  of  fact  the  Buddhists  themselves  assert  air  to  rest,1 
implying  its  material  character  and  its  positive  nature.  More¬ 
over  to  the  case  of  space,  and  the  two  forms  of  cessation  or  destruc¬ 
tion  alike  the  objection  applies  that  the  Buddhists  treat  them  as 
not  positively  definable,  and  yet  as  eternal,  an  impossible  j>osition, 
for  eternity  or  non-eternity  can  be  asserted  only  of  real  entities, 
not  of  mere  negations. 

1  Cf.  DN.  ii.  107  ;  Mil.,  p.  68  ;  MKV.,  p.  166  ;  AKV.  in  Burnouf,  Introcl., 
p.  448. 
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THE  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  CONSCIOUSNESS 

1.  The  Abliidliamma  Pitaka 

Save  as  regards  the  development  of  a  doctrine  of  relations,  there 
is  practically  no  advance  in  the  Abhidhamma  Pitaka  on  the 
psychology  of  the  two  earlier  Pitakas  as  regards  anything  save 
classification  and  analysis,  and  this  advance  is  often  a  doubtful 
improvement.  Formulae  and  definitions  make  up  the  stock  in 
trade  of  the  Abhidhamma  books,  which,  if  ever  they  served  any 
effective  purpose,  must  have  been  supplemented  by  oral  discussions, 
and  which  are  largely  intelligible  to-day,  in  so  far  as  they  have 
any  definite  meaning,  merely  in  the  light  of  the  explanations  of 
Buddhaghosa,  which  need  not  always  reflect  the  views  of  the 
compilers. 

The  analysis  of  consciousness  in  the  Dhammasangani 1  is 
essentially  motived  by  ethical  considerations.  Consciousness  is 
analysed  into  eight  types  of  good  consciousness,  and  twelve  types 
of  bad  consciousness,  which  are  applicable  to  human  beings  in 
primis  but  also  to  infra-human  beings,  the  gods,  and  other  celestials, 
but  not  to  bemgs  in  the  more  ethereal  Brahma-  or  Rupa-lokas, 
worlds  of  attenuated  matter,  or  the  sphere  in  which  matter  no 
longer  has  any  existence  ( arupaloka ).  Thirdly,  there  is  ethically 
indeterminate  consciousness.  In  each  case  the  consciousness  is 
judged  ethically  not  as  causing  a  result,  but  as  the  effect  ( vipaka ) 
of  earlier  action,  and  a  curious  result  is  thus  developed,  which  is 
not  known  to  the  Sutta  Pitaka.  The  term  good  is  restricted  to 
felicific  or  causing  welfare  ;  the  welfare  caused  is  reckoned,  where- 
ever  and  whenever  experienced,  as  neutral,  and  is  not  treated  as 

1  In  addition  to  the  Intr.  see  Buddh.  Psych,  ch.  vii.  That  the  Pitaka  is 
earlier  than  the  bulk  of  the  Milindapanha  as  those  assumed  is  neither  probable 
or  proved  save  as  regards  the  later  parts. 
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itself  felicific,  but  is  classed  as  neutral  or  indeterminate  (avydkata,) 
being  neither  good  or  bad.1 

There  is  not  much  psychological  insight  here,  nor  much  more 
in  the  distinction  between  phenomena  of  the  self  and  those  that 
are  external  (bdhira,  bahiddha),  which  merely  places  the  spheres 
of  the  six  senses,  including  mind,  against  the  spheres  of  the  six 
sense  objects,  including  mental  objects,  or  the  distinction  of 
aggregates  of  the  self  as  against  those  which  are  external,  which 
merely  sets  the  five  aggregates  making  up  the  individual  against 
the  aggregates  which  are  referable  by  other  persons  to  their  selves, 
but  the  distinction  deserves  notice  as  it  is  the  nearest  approach 
made  to  that  between  subjective  and  objective,  from  which  it 
obviously  differs  in  essentials.  Attention  ( manasikdra )  is  mentioned 
among  neutral  states,  but  it  is  only  from  Buddhaghosa  that  we 
have  a  threefold  aspect,  the  adverting  of  sense  ;  the  adverting  of 
mind,  ensuing  on  sense  ;  or  the  linking  of  mind  with  object  as 
a  charioteer  links  the  horse  and  the  chariot,  an  interesting  echo 
of  an  Upanisad  reminiscence.  Memory  is  mindfulness,  bearing 
in  mind,  the  opposite  of  superficiality  and  obliviousness,  but  no 
light  is  shed  on  the  problem  of  forgetfulness  or  reinstatement,  and 
we  are  left  merely  with  the  suggestion  that  consciousness  reminds 
itself  of  what  it  has,  implying  the  involution  of  the  past  in  the 
present,  as  a  treasurer  details  his  revenue  to  the  King. 

The  distrust  of  the  valuo  of  these  lucubrations  is  increased 
when  we  come  to  the  elaboration  of  a  distinction  between  Rupa, 
material  form  or  matter,2  which  is  underived  (no  upada)  and  which 
is  derived  ( upada ).  The  topic  gives  us  as  underived  Rupa  the 
sphere  of  the  tangible,  that  is  those  elements  which  are  appreciated 

1  As  indeterminate  rank  also  matter  and  Nirvana,  and  Kiriya,  action  as 
consciousness  leading  to  no  results ;  it  arises  during  the  actual  process  of 
sensation  (Asl.,  p.  294)  ;  its  characteristic  form  is  the  consciousness  of  the 
Arahant  vdiich  is  unproductive  of  Karman  (pp.  xci.  if.  156  if).  The 
Mahasanghika  doctrine  that  all  Karman  entails  moral  result  ( vipdka )  is  refuted 
(KV.  xii.  2)  as  is  the  Andhaka  and  Uttarapathaka  view  that  error  is 
unmoral  (KV.  xiv.  8),  and  the  Uttarapathaka  view  that  dream  consciousness 
is  unmoral  (KV.  xxii.  6).  Cf.  KV.  xxii.  3  (p.  360,  n.  1)  ;  Compendium ,  pp.  19, 
235  f). 

2  That  matter  is  meant  in  a  Berkeleian  sense  ( Compendium ,  p.  272)  is  quite 
absurd  ;  see  above  ch.  ii.  §  1.  It  is  contradicted  by  DS.,  §§  1185  if.  ;  KV.  xxii. 

8  (citing  MN.  i.  190). 
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by  touch,  namely  the  earthy  or  solid,  the  lambent  or  fiery,  and 
the  gaseous  or  aerial  elements  or  Mahabhuta,  ‘great  beings  ’  in  the 
traditional  phraseology,  and  the  fluid  or  moist  elements.  This 
simply  denotes  as  ultimate  realities,  grasped  save  water  by  the 
sense  of  touch,  these  four  elements,  and  is  clearly  simple  and 
natural.  But  the  dependent  Bupa  includes  (1)  the  senses,  vision, 
hearing,  smell,  taste,  body  sensibility  (replacing  the  skin  of  the 
Upanisads  as  regards  touch) ;  (2)  sights,  sounds,  odours,  tastes, 
but  not  the  object  of  touch  ;  (3)  the  faculties  of  femininity, 
masculinity,  and  vitality  ; 1  (4)  intimation  by  act  and  by  speech  ; 
(5)  the  element  of  space  ;  (6)  buoyancy,  plasticity,  wieldiness, 
three  qualities  of  matter,  and  integration,  maintenance,  decay, 
impermanence, — four  phases  in  the  coming  into  and  going  out  of 
being  of  matter  ;  and  (7)  bodily  nutriment.  The  simple  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  classification  is  that  these  various  classes  have  all 
something  to  with  matter,  and  in  that  sense  are  matter  qua 
derived.  The  senses  themselves  are  subtle  matter,  and  invisible ; 
their  objects  are  immediately  bound  up  with  matter ;  the  faculties 
bound  up  with  life  are  an  aspect  of  matter  as  it  appears  in  the 
matter  aggregate  of  the  individual,  and  intimation  by  act  and 
speech  are  introduced  into  the  classification  on  the  same  ground 
of  connexion  with  the  material  side  of  the  empiric  self,  while 
bodily  nutriment  is  explained  in  the  same  way.  The  inclusion 
of  space  2  is  interesting,  and  a  novelty  ;  it  appears  in  the  Canon 
as  if  it  were  a  fifth  element,  and,  of  course,  it  would  be  absurd  to 
imagine  that  it  appears  as  derivate  matter,  because  it  was  a  pure 
form  of  intuiHon  or  a  mental  construction.  But  the  difficulty 
disappears  when  we  consider  that  the  element  of  space  like  the 
following  seven  items  is  intimately  connected  with  matter.  Space 
is  necessary  for  the  movement  of  matter,  and  can  just  as  well  be 
placed  under  derivate  matter  as  can  the  qualities  of  matter  and 
the  four  stages  of  its  coming  into  being,  state  of  being,  decay,  and 
impermanence,  which  it  may  be  noted  agree  with  the  Sautrantika 
doctrine  of  the  four,  not  three  stages,  in  being. 

The  most  interesting  point  undoubtedly  is  the  suggestion  that 
touch  is  in  someway  more  directly  in  connexion  with  matter  than 

1  See  ch.  ix.  §  3.  2  See  eh.  ix.  §  2. 
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the  other  senses,  although  it  is  asserted  not  to  perceive  the  cohesion 
of  water,  but  only  the  other  three  characteristics,  so  far  as  present 
in  it.  But  the  idea  is  not  explained  or  developed,  further  than  by 
Buddhaghosa’s  illustration  which  makes  the  other  senses  and 
their  objects  relatively  speaking  cotton  balls  striking  on  cotton 
balls  on  the  elemental  anvils,  while  touch  is  the  hammer  which 
smites  through  the  cotton  balls  to  the  anvils.  To  claim  this  as  an 
anticipation  of  the  doctrine  of  the  development  of  the  other  senses 
from  touch  is  clearly  unwise. 

We  owe  to  the  Dliammascmgani  an  attempt  to  make  concrete 
the  vagueness  of  the  term  dispositions  ( samJchara )  by  a  long  list  of 
states  classified  under  it,  to  which  we  have  already  alluded.1  The 
term  comprehends  in  effect  every  mental  condition,  including 
attention  and  volitional  states  which  is  or  may  be  aroused  as  the 
result  of  past  experience  on  the  occasion  of  any  impression  of  sense 
or  idea.  Such  an  understanding,  it  is  plain,  is  without  psycho¬ 
logical  value,  and  it  is  a  proof  of  the  lack  of  investigation  on  an 
empirical  basis  that  no  serious  attempt  is  made  to  dispense  with 
the  perfectly  indefensible  doctrine  of  the  five  aggregates.  But 
a  beginning  is  being  made  to  express  more  intelligibly  the  problem 
to  the  extent  that  a  division  of  mental  phenomena  into  those  of 
thought  ( citta )  and  thought  properties  ( cetasika )  is  found  ; 2  under 
the  former  rank  the  five  forms  of  sense  cognition,  the  activity  of 
mind  ( manas )  cognition,  and  representative  cognition,  while  the 
latter  covers  the  other  three  aggregates  of  feeling,  perception,  and 
dispositions.  Matter,  and  the  uncompounded  element,  Nirvana, 
which  agree  with  the  three  aggregates  mentioned  ps  not  being  of 
thought,  disagree  with  them  in  not  being  thought  properties  ;  we 
thus  have  the  aggregate  of  intelligence  set  up  definitely  as  thought ; 
the  other  three  aggregates  as  thought  properties  ;  and  independent 
of  either  category  the  classes  of  matter  of  all  kinds,  including  the 
matter  aggregate  of  the  individual,  and  the  uncompounded 

1  Above,  ch.  v.  §  3 ;  see  ch.  x.  §  4. 

3  The  term  occurs  first  in  DN.  i.  213 ;  the  later  use  appears  in  the 
Patisambhidamagga ,  i.  84  ;  Vibhanga,  p.  421  ;  DS.,  §§  1187  ff.  The  Rajagirikas 
and  Siddhatthikas  deny  cetasikas ;  KY.  vii.  3.  The  Vaibhasika  view 
ingeniously  makes  citta  as  Vijnana  the  grasping  of  bare  fact  ( yastumatra ), 
caitasa  as  grasping  particulars  ;  AKV  (Burn.  MS.)  f.  28a,  MKV.,  pp.  65,  n.  3  ; 
74,  n.  6. 
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element,  Nirvana,  and  from  this  is  derived  the  fourfold  division 
which  is  accepted  in  mediaeval  Buddhist  texts,  such  as  the 
Abhidhammatthasamgaha  (12  cent.  a.  d.).  In  the  Abhidhamma 
itself  the  Kathdvatthu  gives  a  list  of  states  which  evidently  are 
intended  to  cover  the  sphere  of  the  other  three  aggregates  and  to  be 
treated — whether  all  or  some  of  them  is  not  stated — as  coexistent 
accompaniments  of  thought.  The  separateness  of  the  four 
aggregates  is  thus  being  undermined,  the  intelligence  aggregate 
being  given  the  central  position  and  designated  as  thought  while 
the  others  are  made  its  accompaniments. 

The  love  of  generalization  and  definition  of  the  Abhidhamma 
writers  leads  inevitably  to  the  extension  of  their  statements  to 
those  worlds  which  are  above  man  ;  the  study  of  the  animal  mind 
is  neglected,  though  its  importance  is  obvious,  since  rebirth  as  an 
animal  in  consequence  of  previous  sin  is  a  very  frequent  occurrence, 
and  only  a  little  less  unpleasant  than  rebirth  in  a  hell  or  purgatory. 
But  animals  though  capable,  the  Milindapanha  tells  us,  of  reason¬ 
ing  in  a  discursive  way,  cannot  attain  intuition  and  therefore  are 
debarred  from  salvation.  On  the  other  hand,  the  gods  are 
essentially  sublimated  men,  and  rebirth  as  some  sort  of  god  in  one 
or  other  of  their  worlds  is  the  legitimate  desire  and  end  of  the 
ordinary  man  who  desires  longer,  more  serene  life,  and  is  not  yet 
worthy  of  seeking  to  become  delivered  as  an  Arahant.  The 
doctrine  is  early,  but  the  details  are  reserved  for  the  idle  theorizing 
of  the  Abhidhammas  Sanskrit  and  Pali,  though  in  strictness  what 
is  recorded  is  as  in  the  case  of  the  rest  of  the  system  not  theory, 
but  the  account  given  by  that  intuition  which  is  the  source  of 
enlightenment  and  of  all  our  insight  into  the  things,  which  are 
hidden  to  the  ordinary  powers  of  reason.  Matter  and  feeling  are 
found  together  in  the  world  of  desire  ;  matter  still  persists  in  the 
sphere  of  unconscious  beings,  which  is  attained  in  the  third  Jhana 
\)y  adepts  ;  feeling  is  there  absent,  but  alone  is  found  in  the  sphere 
of  the  immaterial  world  (arupaloka). 

2.  The  Milindapanha 

The  Milindapanha  which  is  interesting  for  its  strict  adherence 
to  the  denial  of  any  true  soul  (jiva,  pug  gala,  vedagu)  incidentally 
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insists  on  the  separateness  and  necessity  of  the  senses;1  the 
alleged  soul  is  repudiated  precisely  because  it,  in  theory  auto¬ 
nomous,  can  only  use  a  specific  sense  to  obtain  the  corresponding 
sense  experience,  while,  if  it  were  really  autonomous,  it  could  use 
any  of  the  senses  or  dispense  altogether  with  the  use  of  any  of  the 
sense  organs  while  in  fact  there  can  be  no  sense  experience  if  the 
sense  organ  is  removed,  a  contention  which  may  conceivably  have 
been  directed  against  the  contemporary  Saiiikhya  school.  The 
relation  of  sensation  to  the  functions  of  mind  is  then  investigated, 
the  issue  being  whether  sensation  issues  commands  to  ideation  or 
ideation  bids  sensation  to  act.  The  question  is  quaint,  and  the 
answer  negates  either  view  ;  in  place  we  have  the  explanation  of 
the  constant  succession  of  the  activity  of  mind  on  sense  perception 
in  inclination  or  natural  tendency,  as  when  rain  water  runs  away 
down  a  slope  ;  in  existing  structure  as  when  in  a  walled  city  there 
is  but  one  means  of  ingress  and  egress  ;  in  habitual  process,  as 
in  the  order  followed  by  the  wagons  of  a  caravanserai ;  and  in 
practice,  as  skill  is  gained  in  the  arts  of  waiting,  arithmetic,  and 
valuation. 

As  regards  cognition  the  ideas  of  initial  and  sustained  mental 
application  ( vitakka ,  victim )  are  illustrated  by  similes  pointing  to 
the  application  of  attention  followed  by  the  repeated  pulsations  of 
attention  thus  applied.  The  analysis  of  cognition  is  of  importance 
in  emphasizing  the  simultaneity  of  the  elements  involved  ;  the 
contact,  feeling,  perception,  conceived  intention  or  volition  ( cetanti ), 
initial  and  sustained  attention,  which  are  here  united  as  superven¬ 
ing  on  the  three  factors — once  reduced  to  two— cf  sense  organ, 
object,  and  intelligence  directed  to  the  sense,  are  asserted  to  be 
simultaneous,  the  factors  being  capable  of  distinction  but  not 
experienced  successively  or  in  isolation  any  more  than  the  flavours 
employed  in  the  making  of  a  sauce  by  the  royal  cook.  Later 
analysis  denied  the  simultaneity,  substituting  instead  swift 
succession,  doubtless  in  accord  with  the  Nyaya  view.2 

On  the  subject  of  higher  knowledge  an  interesting  development 

1  Mil.,  pp.  B5  f. ;  86  f. ;  57  ff. 

2  Mil.,  pp.  62  f.  ;  56,  63.  For  the  later  view,  see  Ledi  Sadaw,  .TPTS.  1914, 
p.  149,  and  cf.  KV.  ii.  7  ;  xvi.  4. 
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is  made  in  the  exposition  of  a  series  of  types  of  minds,  as  a  reply 
to  the  difficulty  suggested  by  the  fact  that,  though  omniscient,  the 
Buddha  was  not  always  consciously  so,  but  had  the  power  to  know 
anything  to  which  he  might  direct  his  attention.  The  seven 
stages  are  those  of  the  ordinary  sensual  man  ;  the  man  who  has 
entered  on  the  path  to  salvation ;  the  man  who  has  so  far 
progressed  that  he  has  but  one  more  life  on  earth  to  live  before  he 
will  attain  the  end  ;  the  man  who  will  attain  the  end  in  heaven  ; 
the  Arahant  or  enlightened  man ;  the  Pacceka  or  individual 
Buddha  who  knows  but  does  not  preach  enlightenment ;  and  the 
omniscient  Buddha,  who  is  actually  or  potentially  all-knowing. 
Insight  again  is  discriminated  from  reasoned  thinking  ( yoniso 
manasikara)  as  elimination  as  opposed  to  mental  grasp  ;  the  latter 
is  ascribed  to  sheep,  goats,  oxen,  buffaloes,  camels,  asses,  but  these 
representatives  of  animals  are  denied  insight  or  intuition.  Again, 
awareness  is  attributed  to  intelligence  ( vinnana ),  discernment  to 
intuition  ( pannd ),  and  among  the  results  of  intuition  are  placed  as 
assured  miracles  like  the  power  to  move  through  the  air,  or  travel 
in  an  instant  to  the  Brahma-world,  situated  at  four  months’  journey 
of  a  falling  body  from  the  earth.1 

Mindfulness  ( sati )  appears  definitely  here  in  one  place  as 
equivalent  to  memory,  and  the  grounds  of  it  are  given  as  sixteen,2 
in  a  manner  which  exhibits  no  trace  -of  any  serious  investigation. 
They  are  (1)  extraordinary  effort,  as  when  fformer  births  are  called 
to  mind ;  (2)  ofitward  aid,  that  is,  being  reminded  by  others ;  (3) 
impression  caused  by  importance  of  the  occasion  or  pleasure  ; 
(4)  impression  made  by  pain  ;  (5)  similarity  of  appearance  ;  (6) 
difference  of  appearance  ;  (7)  knowledge  of  speech  which  produces 
memory  on  being  reminded  by  others;  (8)  a  sign,  e.g.  a  mark  on 
a  bullock  ;  (9)  effort  to  recollect  on  the  prompting  of  others  ;  (10) 
calculation,  as  in  the  knowledge  acquired  in  writing  that  such  and 
such  a  letter  follows  another  ;  (11)  arithmetic,  as  when  accountants 
do  big  sums  by  their  knowledge  of  figures  ;  (12)  learning  by  heart, 
as  in  the  case  of  reciters  of  the  scriptures  ;  (13)  meditation,  as 

1  Mil.,  pp.  102  ff.  ;  82,  39,  82. 

2  Mil.,  pp.  78  ff.  There  are  actually  seventeen  causes,  which  are  to  be 
reduced  to  sixteen.  Cf.  KY.  i.  8;  the  Uttarapathakas  hold  that  mind  in 
recalling  is  without  object ;  ix.  6.  For  the  Nyaya  view.  cf.  NS.  iii.  2.  44. 
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when  a  monk  recollects  a  temporary  earlier  experience ;  (14) 
reference  to  a  book,  as  to  a  law;  (15)  a  pledge,  as  when  a  man 
recollects  from  seeing  pledged  goods  the  occasion  ;  and  (16)  actual 
experience,  as  when  one  remembers  what  one  has  seen,  heard, 
tasted,  &c.  There  is,  it  is  clear,  practically  no  appreciation  what¬ 
ever  of  the  nature  of  the  problem. 

There  is  also  given  out  in  a  late  chapter  a  theory  of  dreams, 
which  describes  six  kinds  of  men  who  experience  them,  he  who  is 
of  a  bilious,  windy  or  phlegmatic  humour,  he  who  is  influenced 
by  a  god,  he  who  habituates  himself,  and  he  who  does  so  in  the 
way  of  prognostication,  the  last  sort  only  of  dreams  being  true. 
The  prognostication  comes  about  not  by  the  action  of  any  person, 
god  or  man,  but  it  enters  the  mind  of  the  sleeper  of  itself,  and 
is  explained  to  him  by  one  skilled  in  omens,  just  as  such  a  person 
prognosticates  from  external  signs  such  as  pimples.  Dreams  take 
place  in  ‘  monkey-sleep  ’,  a  state  between  waking  and  deep  sleep. 
But  the  theory,  naive  jn  its  acceptance  of  popular  belief  in  divine 
action  and  in  the  autonomy  of  prognostication,  is  interesting 
incidentally ;  it  is  explained  that  there  is  no  dream  in  deep  sleep 
for  thought  ( c'itta )  has  then  entered  into,  and  become  one  with  the 
Bhavahga,  and  in  that  state  thought  does  not  act,  and,  being 
inactive,  it  does  not  experience  pleasure  or  pain,  and  dreaming  is 
impossible  in  such  a  condition.  The  Bhavahga,  or  stream  of  being, 
is  a  conception  barely  known  in  the  Abhidhamma,  and  there 
not  explained,  but  it  evidently  has  already  here  the  sense  of 
a  continuum  which  is  not  conscious,  but  from  which  consciousness 
emerges,  and  which  may  therefore  be  reckoned  as  sub-conscious.1 

Volition  2  receives  little  further  explication.  The  term  Cetana 
is  defined  as  having  the  characteristic  of  being  conceived  and  the 
being  prepared,  but  the  terms  are  obscure ;  the  illustrations  of 
one  who  prepares  and  gives  poison  to  others  with  the  result  that 
both  suffer  pain  suggest  that  it  denotes  deliberate  intention 

1  Mil.,  pp.  297  If.  ;  on  Bhavanga,  NP.,  p.  91 ;  Tika-Patthdna ,  in  Compendium, 
p.  267,  n.  1  ;  ADS.  iii.  8.  In  AN.  ii.  79  bhava  appears  with  the  other  three 
aggregates>  matter,  feeling,  ideation,  covering  perhaps  consciousness  and  the 
dispositions.  On  the  Nyaya  view  of  dreams  cf.  ILA.,  pp.  66  f. 

2  Mil.,  p.  61.  Conation  ( viriya — indriya )  is  recognized  in  DS.,  §  13.  On 
Cetana  cf.  Compendium,  pp.  235  ff. 
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followed  by  effectual  action.  The  doctrine  also  occurs  that  involun¬ 
tary  evil  is  more  blameworthy  than  voluntary,  as  a  man  who 
intentionally  seizes  a  mass  of  hot  metal  suffers  less  than  he 
who  does  so  unawares. 

3.  Buddhaghosa  and  the  Sarvastivadin  Schools 

In  the  scholasticism  of  Buddhaghosa  and  of  his  contemporary 
Buddhadatta,  as  well  as  more  developed  in  mediaeval  Pali  texts, 
we  find  the  doctrine  of  the  Bhavahga  elaborated.  In  describing 
the  process  of  consciousness  (vihhana),  Buddhaghosa  enumerates 
fourteen  modes  of  process,1  namely,  in  reconception  ;  in  sub- 
consciousness  ( bhavahga )  as  in  sleep,  &c.;  in  adverted  attention 
(avajjana) ;  in  the  five  modes  of  special  sense  impressions ;  in 
recipience  of  them ;  in  investigation ;  in  determination ;  in 
complete  apprehension  ;  in  registration  ;  and  finally  in  death.  At 
the  end  of  registration,  then,  the  process  once  more  becomes  that 
of  the  stream  of  unconscious  being,  until  circumstances  arise  to 
cause  adverting  once  more  to  supervene.  The  lapse  of  the  last 
subconscious  thought  (citta)  is  decease,  but  immediately  there  arises 
conception  and  the  stream  of  being  flows  on  uninterrupted  unless 
a  man  attains  enlightenment.  The  Ahhidhammatthasamgaha 
presents  us  with  a  complex  theory  by  which  in  an  act  of  perception 
seventeen  moments  in  succession  are  involved,  but  its  psychological 
value  is  minimal.  On  the  part  of  mind  in  sense  cognition 
Buddhaghosa  has  much  to  say,  but  with  decided  inconsistence  ; 
at  one  time  he  maintains  the  simultaneity  of  the  action  of  mind  and 
of  the  sense,  at  another  makes  the  sense  impression  the  necessary 
basis  of  the  action  of  mind.2  He  does  not  raise  any  question 
of  the  existence  of  a  medium  for  sense  impressions  other  than 
touch,  and  he  is  naively  realistic  in  conception  as  to  the  action  of 
matter  on  spirit.  The  doctrine  that  like  must  be  known  by  like 
is  first  recorded  by  him,  but  as  old,  and  he  indicates  that  the 
practice  of  saying  that  one  sees  length  or  shortness  is  derivative, 
the  truth  being  that  touch  gives  us  these  matters,  and  sight 

1  VM.  xiv ;  Buddhadatta,  Abhidhammcivatdra ;  Buddli.  Psych.,  p.  179 ;  Com¬ 
pendium,  p.  126. 

2  Asl.,  pp.  73,  263  ;  Compendium,  p.  259,  n.  1. 
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colour  alone.1  The  organ  of  touch,  he  insists,  is  diffused  through 
the  whole  body,  for  otherwise  we  could  not  have  the  great  variety 
of  tactile  experience  which  we  actually  do  possess.  He  first 
records  the  heart  as  the  seat  of  the  mind. 

In  the  realm  of  thought  Buddhaghosa  has  an  interesting  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  relations  of  perception  ( sauna ),  intelligence  ( vinndna ), 
and  intuition  ( panna ).  He  compares  them 2  to  the  different 
reactions  provoked  by  the  sight  of  precious  metals  in  a  child, 
which  sees  in  them  coloured  objects  ;  in  a  citizen  who  recognizes 
in  them  utilities  with  exchange  value ;  and  in  an  expert  who  can 
tell  their  origin  and  fashioner.  On  the  topic  of  zest  or  interest 
( plti)  he  has  much  to  say,8  and  he  illustrates  the  superhuman 
powers  which  are  possessed  by  a  person  in  such  a  state. 

Interest  attaches  to  the  suggestion  that  by  Buddhaghosa  an 
idealistic  Interpretation  was  given  to  aspects  of  sensation  and 
feeling,  in  which  earlier  views  saw  the  interaction  of  material  and 
psychical  factors ;  the  Sautrantikas  as  well  as  the  Vaibhasikas,  as 
we  have  seen,  accepted  the  real  interaction  of  matter  and  spirit. 
Is  it  possible  that  Buddhaghosa,  who  was,  we  know,  trained  in  the 
traditions  of  India  before  he  came  to  Ceylon,  adopted  a  more 
idealistic  position,  and  accepted  in  effect  the  Vijnanavada  doctrine 
of  the  object  of  perception  as  wholly  ideal  ?  It  has  been  suggested  4 
that  this  is  the  sense  in  which  we  are  to  read  his  exposition  of  the 
old  formula :  ‘  Because  of  the  eye  and  visible  matter  there  arises 

visual  consciousness ;  the  collision  of  the  two  is  contact ;  conditioned 
by  contact  arises  feeling ;  what  one  feels,  one  perceives,  &c/  In 
Buddhaghosa5  we  have  the  explanation  that  in  the  phrase  ‘  matter 
strikes  on  form  ’  the  latter  words  are  1  a  term  for  the  eye  (i.  e.  the 
visual  sense)  being  receptive  of  the  object  of  consciousness/  This 
is  held  to  be  ‘  a  clear  attempt  to  resolve  the  old  metaphor,  or,  it  may 
be,  the  old  physical  concept  into  terms  of  subjective  experience/ 
Again  in  dealing  with  the  simile  of  the  Milindapanha,  which 

1  Asl.,  pp.  817  f. ;  311  f.  Cf.  ILA.,  p,  191.  That  the  doctrine  of  like  by 
like  was  borrowed  by  Greek  thought  from  India  ( Buddh .  Psych.,  p.  143,  n.  2) 
is  absurd. 

2  On  MN.  i;  292. 

s  Asl.,  p.  115 ;  VM.  iv.  ;  Buddh.  Psych.,  pp.  187  ff. ;  Compendium ,  p.  243. 

4  Psych.  Ethics,  pp.  liv  ff. ;  5,  n.  2.  ;  Walleser,  PGAB.,  p.  117. 

6  Asl.,  p.  309. 
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compares  the  clash  of  object  and  organ  with  the  impact  of  two 
cymbals  and  the  butting  of  two  goats,  ‘  we  are  told  by  Buddhaghosa 
to  interpret  eye  by  visual  cognition  and  to  take  the  concussion  in 
the  sense  of  function  (Jciccatthen’  eva)’,  and  he  tells  us  that  when 
feeling  arises  through  contact  the  real  causal  antecedent  is  mental, 
though  apparently  external.1 

It  would  not  appear  from  these  arguments  that  Buddhaghosa 
did  more  than  recognize  in  cognition  and  feeling  that  there  was 
always  present  a  stream  of  consciousness  which  was  subject 
to  modification  by  external  reality,  the  Sautrantika  doctrine,  and 
this  realism  of  Buddhaghosa  is  supported  by  the  absence  of  any 
other  suggestion  that  he  regarded  the  world  as  ideal  any  more 
than  did  the  Vib'hajyavadins  generally.  We  have  indeed  a  remark¬ 
able  proof  of  the  realism  of  his  thought  in  the  fact  that,  whereas 
the  Canon  is  silent  on  the  point,  he  is  express  in  asserting  the 
existence  of  a  heart  basis  which  bears  to  mind  the  same  relation 
as  the  sense  organ  does  to  the  sense  as  psychic  activity  ;  it  is  the 
place  where  the  door  objects  or  sense  impressions  come,  and  are 
assimilated  or  received  into  unity.2  Buddhaghosa  thus  is  puncti¬ 
lious  in  insisting  on  the  physical  basis  of  mind  as  the  most 
important  of  sense  organs,  and  this  contradicts  any  idea  of  his 
being  prepared  to  deny  the  reality  of  the  external  world.  Further 
doubt  is  thrown  on  the  interpretation  of  Buddhaghosa’s  view  by 
the  attempt  to  find  in  the  DJtammasahgani  itself  the  view  that  the 
process  of  sense  perception  is  not  materialistically  conceived.  We 
are  not  told,  it  is  pointed  out,  where  the  mutual  impact  takes  place 
nor  with  whai,  a  distant  object  impinges.  If  Dhammas  are 
conceived  as  states  of  consciousness,  and  Rupa  is  conceived  as 
a  species  of  Dhamma,  it  follows  that  both  the  Rupa,  which  is 
external  and  comes  into  contact  with  the  Rupa  which  is  of  the 
self,  and  also  this  latter  Rupa  are  regarded  in  the  light  of  the  two 
mental  factors,  necessary  to  constitute  an  act  of  sensory  conscious¬ 
ness,  actual  or  potential.  But  it  is  plain  that  the  reasoning  rests 
on  wholly  false  assumptions,  namely  that  Dhamma  is  conceived  as 

1  Asl.,  p.  10S  ;  Mil.,  p.  60;  Asl.,  p.  109. 

2  Psych.  Ethics,  pp.  lxxviii  ff.  ;  Compendium,  p.  277,  where  the  attempt  to 
claim  for  the  Buddha  knowledge  of  the  function  of  the  brain  is  ludicrous. 
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a  state  of  consciousness  and  Pupa  as  a  species  of  it  in  that  sense  ; 
Dhammas  include  all  things  of  every  kind,  material  and  spiritual, 
and  Rapa  is  matter.  The  simple  sense  of  the  Dliammasangani  and 
the  Canonical  tradition  appears  to  be  that  consciousness  is  directed 
towards  the  eye  and  object  and  assists,  therefore,  as  a  third  element 
in  the  contact  which  produces  feeling,  perception,  &c.  The 
Majjima  NiMyax  indeed  gives  the  three  factors  as  the  objects,  the 
senses,  and  the  act  of  attention,  and  this  sense  will  adequately 
fit  the  views  of  Buddhaghosa  and  is  entirety  in  keeping  with 
the  references  in  the  Milindapanlia. 

The  true  theory,  therefore,  seems  to  be  that  the  Sautrantika 
doctrine,  whether  deliberately  or  not,  takes  effective  cognizance  of 
the  difficulty,  which  the  Canon  ignores,  of  the  nature  of  attention. 
In  the  anxiety  to  deny  the  existence  of  anything  permanent,  the 
Buddha  in  his  response  to  Sati 2  seems  even  to  deny  the  existence 
of  any  such  thing,  by  asserting  that  visual  consciousness  arises 
from  the  eye  and  the  object  ;  it  is,  of  course,  clear  that  no  such 
doctrine  was  intended,  for  that  would  be  in  effect  a  materialism  of 
which  the  spiritual  is  an  epiphenomenon,  but  that  the  point  of  the 
Buddha’s  rebuke  is  that  the  doctrine  asserted  by  Sati  affirmed  the 
persistence  unaltered  (anaiina)  of  the  consciousness  [vinnand). 
The  Buddha’s  reply  insists  that,  because  of  the  dependence  of 
the  content  of  consciousness  on  the  sense  and  the  objects  of  sense, 
it  is  constantly  changing.  The  Sautrantika  view  fills  the  lacuna 
of  explicit  exposition  of  continuity  by  adopting  a  theory  which 
enables  it  to  appreciate  the  true  sense  of  the  Buddhist  doctrine  of 
perception. 

We  find  also  among  the  Sarvastivadins  a  view  of  the  nature  of 
the  process  styled  perception  or  ideation  (s ampul),  which  gives 
that  category  a  more  effective  content  than  it  sometimes  has  in  the 
older  psychology.3  We  must  distinguish  between  the  mere  actual 
perception,  for  example,  of  blue,  and  the  judgement  ‘this  is 
blue 5  when  the  object  is  fixed  by  being  given  a  name,  so  that 
we  may  treat  perception  as  involving  two  kinds  of  contact, 

1  MN.  i.  190.  2  MN.  i.  250.  Cf.  on  the  causation  of  cognition,  eh.  ix.  §  4’ 

3  AK.  iii.  30  with  Bhasya  (p.  50).  Contra  VibhciTiga,  p.  0  with  comm.  j 
SBB.  iii.  59,  n.  1  ;  DN.  ii.  59;  Buddh.  Bsijch.,  pp.  49  f.  Cf.  AKV.  in 
Dharmasamgraha,  28  (p.  41) ;  (Paris  MS.  f.  24 1 a)  in  MKV.,  p.  74,  n.  6. 
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the  simple  one  of  resistance  and  one  of  denomination ;  it  is 
tempting  to  assume  that  some  such  idea  really  underlay  the  dis¬ 
tinction  of  resistance-perception  and  denominative-perception 
( patigha -  and  aclhivacana-sannd )  in  the  Vibhahga,  but  the  view  of 
Buddhaghosa  is  different. 

In  general  there  is  nothing  very  novel  in  the  Sarvastivadin 
psychology;  the  senses  are  material,  each  being  divided  into 
a  principal  consisting  of  a  combination  of  pure  and  minute  units 
while  the  accessory  is  made  of  flesh  ;  the  differences  between  the 
live  depend  on  the  difference  of  their  atomic  combinations.  They 
possess  each  the  power  of  natural  perceptual  discrimination,  but 
it  lies  with  intellect  ( mano-vijndna )  to  exercise  the  function 
of  discrimination  of  things  as  past,  present,  and  future,  and 
the  power  of  recollection  and  recognition.  Mind  (manas),  here 
appears  in  its  usual  role  of  co-ordinating  intellectual  activity,  but 
the  conception  of  the  relation  of  sensation  and  mind  is  by  no 
means  clear  of  confusion.  In  its  capacity  as  will  the  mind  appears 
as  Citta.  Every  act,  feeling,  or  thought  is  accompanied  by  a  latent 
state,  which  later  comes  to  fruition,  and  thus  bridges  the  gulf 
between  the  cause  and  the  effect  in  the  working  of  the  principle 
of  action.  In  the  case  of  verbal  or  bodily  action  the  impress  is 
quasi-material  ( avijnapti ). 

The  details  of  the  scheme  are  occasionally  interesting  ;  the  sense 
of  sight  grasps  not  merely  colour,  but  also  configuration  (sani- 
sthdna) ;  e.g.  long,  short,  round,  square,  high,  low,  straight,  and 
crooked.  The  sense  of  touch  appreciates  the  four  elements,  and 
also  the  qualities  of  smoothness,  roughness,  lightness,  heaviness, 
cold,  hunger,  and  thirst.  These  qualities  fall  under  touch,  because 
they  represent  the  feelings  generated  in  sentient  beings  by  objects ; 
thus  thirst  is  caused  by  a  touch  which  excites  the  physical  body 
when  the  element  of  fire  becomes  active  and  predominates  over 
other  energies.  In  some  of  these  dicta  and  in  the  general  view 
the  closeness  of  connexion  with  the  Nyaya-Vaiyesika  system  is 
obvious. 
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4.  The  Classifications  of  Phenomena 

In  all  the  schools  great  attention  was  devoted  to  classification  1 
and  division  of  phenomena,  material  and  psychic,  a  process  indi¬ 
cating  in  the  view  of  the  Mahayana  some  failure  to  realize  the 
truth  of  the  doctrine  of  momentariness,  since  the  theories  took 
the  aspect  of  regarding  existence  as  made  up  of  temporary 
complexes,  indeed,  but  of  complexes  derived  from  a  number  of 
irreducible  factors,  a  conception  really  heretical. 

The  Theravadin  classification,  as  we  have  seen,  is  based  on  the 
old  doctrine  of  the  five  aggregates  ;  it  reckons  under  matter  ( rupa ) 
the  strange  miscellany  recited  above  ;  under  feeling  it  accepts  the 
three  classes  of  pleasure,  pain,  and  neutral  feeling,  adding  some¬ 
times  mental  and  physical  sensation  ;  under  perception  or  ideation 
( sahhd )  we  have  the  ideas  corresponding  to  the  five  senses  and  to 
mind  as  the  sixth ;  of  dispositions  or  mental  qualities  ( samlchara ) 
there  are  fifty-two  divisions  and  of  consciousness  or  intellect 
(vihhdna)  there  are  eighty-nine,  classed  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  merit  or  demerit  resulting.  Of  these  the  mental  qualities 
alone  are  of  sufficient  interest  to  deserve  mention.  Seven  mental 
qualities  are  common  to  every  act  of  consciousness :  mental 
contact,  feeling,  ideation,  volition  ( cetand ),  concentration,  ( ekaggatd ), 
alertness  ( jlvitindriya ),  and  attention  (manasiJcdra).  Six  mental 
properties  may  or  may  not  be  present :  initial  and  sustained 
application,  deciding  ( adhimolckha ),  effort,  zest,  and  impulse  or 
conation  (chanda).  These  thirteen  are  unmoral.  There  are  fourteen 
evil  mental  qualities:  dullness, impudence, recklessness,  distraction, 
greed,  error,  conceit,  hate,  envy,  selfishness,  worry,  sloth,  torpor, 
and  perplexity.  There  are  nineteen  virtuous  mental  qualities: 
faith,  mindfulness,  shame  or  prudence,  modesty,  discretion, 
non-covetousness  or  disinterestedness,  amity  or  non-hatred,  balance 
of  mind,  composure  of  body 2  or  of  mind,  buoyancy  of  body 
or  of  mind,  pliancy  of  body  or  of  mind,  adaptability  of  body  or 

1  Cf.  McGovern,  Mahayana  Buddhism ,  ch.  vii  ;  DS.  and  AK.  ;  for  the 
developed  Theravada,  ADS.  ;  Compendium ,  pp.  287  ft'. 

2  That  kdya  here  means  the  aggregates  other  than  citla  ( Compendium ,  p.  96, 
n  3  ;  Ash,  p.  150  on  DS.,  §  40)  is  very  dubious.  The  contrast  between  ADS. 
and  DS.,  §  62  as  to  Samkharas  is  interesting  as  a  token  of  elaboration. 
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of  mind,  proficiency  of  body  or  of  mind,  rectitude  of  body  or  of 
mind.  There  are  three  forms  of  propriety  or  abstinence  ( virati ), 
right  speech,  right  action,  and  right  livelihood  ;  two  illimitables, 
pity  and  appreciation  ;  and  one  supreme  possession,  intuition. 

The  Sarvastivadin  divisions,  based  on  the  distinction  between 
uncompounded  and  compounded  things,  recognize  seventy-two  of 
the  latter.  Under  matter  they  class  five  sense  objects,  five  sense 
organs,  and  latent  matter  ( avijhapti ),  the  impression  left  by  vocal 
or  bodily  action  on  the  bodily  organism.  The  mental  element  is 
single,  though  there  are  six  forms  of  consciousness,  the  five 
senses  and  mind  consciousness.  There  are  forty-six  divisions 
of  mental  qualities,  corresponding  to  the  dispositions  of  the 
Theravadins.  Ten  neutral  elements  are  always  present :  sensation 
or  feeling,  ideation,  volition,  contact,  impulse,  intellect  ( mati ), 
memory,  attention,  deciding  ( adliimoksa ),  concentration  ( samadhi ). 
There  are  ten  good  elements  which  are  always  present :  faith, 
diligence,  indifference,  shame,  modesty,  non-covetousness,  non¬ 
hatred,  harmlessness,  serenity,  temperance  or  non-slackness. 
There  are  six  great  evil  elements  :  dullness  or  nescience,  intem¬ 
perateness,  indolence,  disbelief,  sloth  or  idleness,  distraction  or 
rashness.  There  are  two  non-virtuous  great  elements  :  shameless¬ 
ness,  immodesty.  There  are  ten  lesser  evil  elements,  not  present 
in  all  forms  of  sentiency,  but  only  in  those  forms  of  life  which 
are  possessed  of  self-consciousness :  wrath,  hypocrisy,  envy, 
jealousy,  anguish,  injury,  rancour,  deceit,  trickery,  and  arrogance. 
Finally,  there  are  eight  miscellaneous  minor  ( aniyatabhumika ) 
mental  qualities  :  repentance,  torpor,  judgement  ( vitarka ),  investiga¬ 
tion  ( vicara ) — that  is  initial  and  applied  attention,  cupidity,  anger, 
pride,  and  doubt.  Finally,  there  are  fourteen  miscellaneous 
elements  classed  as  non-mental  compounds  (cittaviprayukta  dliarma). 
They  are  attainment,  non-attainment,  general  characteristics 
( sabliagata ),  unconsciousness  ( asamjnitd ),  ecstacy  with  loss  of 
consciousness  ( asamjnisamdpatti ),  continuation  of  this,  equivalent 
to  cessation  of  existence  ( nirodhasamdpatti ),  life,  birth,  continuance 
( sthiti ),  decay  (jard),  impermanency  (anityatd)  words,  sentence,  and 
letters. 

This  not  very  happy  attempt  at  an  objective  description  is 
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accompanied  by  a  subjective  classification  ;  this  recognizes  the  five 
aggregates  making  up  the  individual,  which  correspond  with  the 
seventy-five  things  of  the  objective  classification  and  the  twelve 
bases  (ayatanas)  of  mental  action,  namely  the  five  senses,  the  five 
sense  objects,  the  mind  and  ideas,1  being  the  necessary  materials 
for  the  functioning  of  consciousness,  while  the  eighteen  factors 
(i dhatus )  of  consciousness  consist  of  the  twelve  bases  together 
with  the  six  forms  of  consciousness,  the  five  senses  and  mind.  In 
the  whole  scheme  as  in  that  of  the  Theravadins  we  find  little 
of  philosophical  insight  or  importance  in  this,  clearly  a  very 
important  side  in  its  own  eyes  of  the  activity  of  the  school. 

1  TRD.,  pp.  31  f.  ;  ADS.  vii.  8,  Compendium,  pp.  254  ff.  For  the  relation  of 
the  Pudgala  to  them  in  the  Vatslputriya  view  see  Wassilieff,  Bouddhisme ,  pp. 
252  f.  Cf.  above,  ch.  iv,  §  4. 


CHAPTER  XI 


THE  THEORY  OF  ACTION  AND  BUDDHOLOGY 

1.  The  Mechanism  of  the  Act 

To  the  Abhidharmakoga  we  are  indebted  for  a  full  development 
of  the  theory  of  the  mechanism  of  the  act  and  its  fruition, 
which  unites  into  a  more  or  less  coherent  whole  the  vaguer  hints 
of  the  earlier  texts.  Insistence  is  laid  on  the  necessity  of  volition 
for  action  ;  the  accidental  destruction  of  a  human  being  when 
aiming  at  a  pumpkin  is  no  murder,  and  issue  on  this  point  is 
taken  with  the  Jain  view,  which  curiously  enough  is  repeated  in 
the  Milindapahh a.  The  Jain  argument  is  that  the  man  who 
slays,  however  unwittingly,  is  guilty  of  murder,  just  as  the  man 
who  touches  fire,  however  unknowingly,  is  burned.  But  this  is 
rejected  as  absurd  ;  the  mother  and  the  embryo  would  each  be 
guilty  of  injuring  the  other ;  a  murdered  man  would  be  guilty  as 
the  cause  and  origin  of  the  slaying ;  if  the  analogy  of  fire  is 
pressed,  it  results  in  holding  that  a  man  who  induces  another  to 
kill  is  no  murderer,  since  he  did  not  strike  the  blow,  while 
unconscious  sin  would  be  graver  than  conscious  sin,  just  as  the 
man  who  incautiously  touches  fire  suffers  more  than  he  who  does 
so  knowingly.1 

The  element  of  intention  is  differentiated  from  bodily  or  verbal 
action  by  its  effects  ;  it  leaves  only  an  impression  ( vdsand )  on  the 
mental  series,  while  bodily  and  verbal  actions  as  material  create 
something  also  quasi-material  styled  by  the  scholastics  Avijnapti, 
which  persists  and  develops  without  consciousness  on  the  part  of 
the  individual.  This  curious  doctrine  contains  in  itself  the 
recognition  of  a  real  fact ;  the  taking  of  a  religious  vow  impresses 
on  a  man’s  character  a  peculiar  bent,  which  is  not  consciously 

1  MIvV.,  pp.  806  f.  ;  AK.  iv ;  Poussin,  Nirvana,  p.  69 ;  cf.  Mil.,  p.  158. 
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present  but  none  the  less  must  definitely  affect  the  trend  of  his 
actions.1 

The  criterion  of  action  remains  dubious,  for  the  doctrine  that 
a  good  act  is  one  that  benefits  a  neighbour  is  incidental  only,  and 
the  general  rule  is  merely  that  a  good  act  is  one  which  matures 
into  a  pleasurable  existence  in  future,  while  a  bad  act  leads  to 
pain.  Or  again,  an  act  is  good  if  it  aims  at  pleasure  in  a  future 
existence,  but  not  if  it  seeks  happiness  in  this,  a  doctrine  which 
has  obvious  limitations,  since  it  may  lead,  asi  in  the  case  of  Nanda, 
a  kinsman  of  Qakyamuni,  to  acceptance  of  the  tonsure  and  separation 
from  his  wife,  merely  to  gain  the  delights  of  celestial  brides  in  the 
world  of  heaven.2  The  system  allows  also  excessive  room  to  the 
inculcation  of  the  virtue  of  generosity ;  even  if  a  man  sins  not, 
and  thus  secures  rebirth  as  a  man,  he  will  be  poor  if  he  has  failed 
in  generosity ;  if  he  sins,  but  is  generous,  he  will  pay  for  the  sin 
by  rebirth  in  hell  or  as  an  animal  or  ghost,  but  thereafter  he  will 
reap  the  reward  of  birth  on  earth  as  a  rich  man  or  as  a  god  in 
heaven.  It  accords  with  this  that  the  casuistry  of  the  gift  is 
elaborated.  A  gift  depends  for  its  value  on  such  factors  as  the 
faith,  learning,  morality,  and  intention  of  the  giver ;  the  manner 
and  moment  of  donation  ;  the  qualities  of  the  object  given  ;  and, 
last  not  least,  the  qualities  of  the  recipient  or  field  (ksetra)  of 
donation.  A  man,  however  wicked,  is  a  more  worthy  object  of 
favour  than  an  animal ;  gifts  to  the  poor  and  sick  are  especially 
fruitful ;  gifts  in  return  for  services  are  laudable ,  and  gifts  to  a 
virtuous  and  enlightened  saint  are  best  of  all.  In  every  case  of 
course  desire  pf  immediate  reward  in  this  life  is  excluded. 

The  mechanism  of  transmigration,  vaguely  conceived  earlier, 
is  now  brought  into  effective  connexion  with  action.  Normally 
a  being,  god,  man  or  animal,  lives  its  life  without  essential 
physical  change,  though  occasionally  punishment  for  crime  may 
change  a  man  into  a  woman  or  transfer  him  into  a  hell  being 

1  Poussin, -op.  cit.,  pp.  71  f.  The  gift  does  not,  however,  exist  in  intention 
alone,  as  the  Rajagirikas  and  Siddhatthikas  hold ;  KV.  vii.  4. 

2  Poussin,  op.  cit.,  p.  76,  n.  2;  Saundarananda  Kdvya  (JA.  1912,  i.  79): 
aihikasukharlham  karmapunyam,  AKY.  (Paris  MS.)  f.  236b.  That  Buddhism  is 
hedonistic  is  admitted  in  Psych.  Ethics ,  pp.  lxxxiii  if. ;  the  attainment,  or  even 
the  seeking  after,  enlightenment  is  pleasant  beyond  other  pleasures  ;  Buddhism, 
pp.  230  ff. 
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without  the  intervention  of  death.  But  death  is  normally  the 
portal  to  the  next  existence  and  the  last  consciousness  of  life  is 
determined  in  form  by  appropriateness  to  the  new  birth  to  be 
achieved,  which  in  its  turn  depends  on  the  action  to  be  rewarded 
or  punished.  If  the  fate  of  the  man  on  death  is  to  be  hell,  he 
hears  the  cries  of  the  tormented,  and  his  rebirth  or  conception 
consciousness  ( pratisamdhi-vijnana )  is  a  continuation  of  this  last 
consciousness  before  death.  An  animal  is  incapable  of  action 
proper  ;  but  an  ancient  deed  may  reward  it  with  rebirth  as  a  man, 
and  its  dying  consciousness  takes  the  form  of  ideas,  desires  or 
images  which  are  continued  in  an  infant  birth.  The  process  is 
complex,  since  each  individual  series  extends  indefinitely  into  the 
past,  and  the  future  rebirth  cannot  be  predicted,  though  a  meri¬ 
torious  person  may  often  secure  the  kind  of  rebirth  he  desires  by 
intense  thought  of  it  before  death.1 

The  process  of  rebirth  may  be  immediate  ;  thus  gods  and  beings 
of  hell  are  not  conceived,  but  the  last  consciousness  of  the  dying 
man  creates  in  some  fashion  for  itself  the  necessary  divine  or 
infernal  body  out  of  unorganized  matter.  In  the  case  of  men, 
animals  or  ghosts  there  may  be  delays  in  rebirth  if  circumstances 
are  not  propitious,  and  in  the  meantime  it  may  exist  as  a  Gandharva, 
for  seven  or  forty-nine  days,  before  it  finds  its  way  to  fashion  with 
the  aid  of  the  conceptional  elements  the  necessary  embryo,  and 
errors  are  possible  in  detail  at  least ;  the  consciousness  may  be 
born  in  jackal,  not  dog  shape. 

There  is  obviously  a  difficulty  in  determining  the  time  of  the 
reward  or  punishment  of  action,  which  the  scholastic  states 
without  explaining.  We  must  distinguish  between  acts  which 
are  supernatural  (lokottara),  leading  to  release,  neither  born 
of  desire  nor  leading  to  it,  and  destructive  of  the  regard  of 
earlier  deeds,  and  those  acts  which,  born  of  desire,  lead  tp  rebirth 
or  reward.  Some  of  those  acts  need  not  be  rewarded  ;  a  shintmay 
obtain  release  without  the  tedium  of  enjoying  in  heaven  the 
reward  of  his  good  deeds,  and  he  who  has  won  the  position  of 
a  non-returner  ( andgamin )  has  not  to  suffer  in  hell  or  on  earth  or 

1  Poussin,  Nirvana,  pp.  85  ff.  Cf.  the  mediaeval  Ceylonese  doctrine, 
Compendium,  pp.  73  ff. 
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in  an  inferior  heaven  the  fruits  of  past  deeds.  Of  those  deeds  that 
bear  reward  some  may  be  requited  in  this  life  ;  a  good  man  if  he 
commits  some  minor  sin  will  pay  the  penalty  ere  his  death,  while 
a  bad  man  who  committed  the  same  fault  would  suffer  torment  in 
hell.  On  the  other  hand  such  grave  crimes  as  parricide  receive 
inevitably  punishment  in  the  next  life.  But  most  serious  sins 
may  be  punished  then  or  their  retribution  may  be  delayed  to 
permit  the  retribution  of  other  acts,  or  in  rare  cases  by  the 
attainment  of  sanctity  they  are  turned  into  deeds  to  be  requited 
in  this  life. 

Artificial  as  the  theory  is,  it  serves  to  explain  the  whole  nature 
of  existence  of  sentient  beings.  An  evil  deed  results  in  birth  as  a 
hell  being,  and  if  wicked  enough  the  sin  may  compel  long  periods 
of  rebirth  in  such  a  state.  The  birth  and  the  sufferings  undergone 
are  the  fruit  of  ripening  of  the  sin  (vipdkapJiala).  But  at  last  the 
force  of  birth  projection  by  the  sin  is  lessened ;  an  animal 
existence  or  existences  follows,  whose  sufferings  are  again  the 
fruit  of  ripening,  while  the  character  of  the  birth  is  the  fruit 
similar  to  the  action  {nisyanda-ph ala)  as  when  the  murderer  is 
reborn  as  a  tiger.  The  power  of  birth  projection  is  at  last 
exhausted,  and  the  way  is  open  for  some  deed  done  in  a  former 
birth  which  had  merit,  and  which  now  projects  a  human  birth, 
but  the  life  that  follows  will  be  coloured  by  a  fruit  similar  to  the 
ancient  sin  ;  the  murderer  will  be  crushed  to  death,1  the  thief 
poor.  Moreover,  he  will  have  a  character  tinged  by  the  nature  of 
his  son  ;  the  murderer  will  be  evil  disposed.2 

But  it  is  not  merely  each  organism  which  is  brought  into  being 
by  the  effect  of  action.  The  world  in  which  the  organism  is  to 
exist  owes  its  existence  to  the  same  cause  ;  it  is  material  indeed, 
but  its  actual  condition  is  not  due  to  any  nature  of  its  own  ;  it  is 
the  fruit  of  mastery  {aclJiipati-phala)  of  the  acts  of  beings.  This  is 
seen  most  clearly  at  the  beginning  of  a  cosmic  age ; 3  the  whole 
material  universe  is  the  fruit  of  mastery  of  all  the  deeds  of  the 

1  A  thorn  which  pricks  the  Buddha’s  foot  is  the  fruit  of  a  slaying  of  a  man 
in  the  91st  Aeon  hence  ;  TRD.,  p.  26. 

2  Can  one  in  hell  do  good  ?  KV.  xiii.  2  does  not  deal  with  this,  but  with  good 
done  by  one  who  has  already  committed  a  crime  dooming  him  for  a  Kappa. 

3  On  tli is  topic,  see  AKB.,  pp.  99  ft’. 
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world  of  living  beings.  The  rule  is  universal,  and  applies  to  the 
divine  sphere  with  a  completeness  and  boldness  unknown  to 
Brahmanical  thought.  In  the  cosmic  evolution  the  acts  of  the 
being  whose  merits  are  to  secure  his  appearance  as  the  Brahma  of 
the  age  produce  his  divine  palace,  in  which  the  god  comes  into 
being,  to  delude  himself  into  the  belief  that  he  is  self  created 
(svayam-bhu).  By  a  similar  delusion  he  imagines  that  the  other 
beings  who  come  into  existence  as  his  companions  in  his  heaven  are 
creatures  of  his  desire  for  companionship,  instead  of  being  produced 
by  the  merits  of  ancient  days,  and  hence  is  derived  the  worship  of 
Brahma  as  creator  and  overlord,  ideas  merely  idle ; 1  Brahma  in 
truth  like  gods  of  inferior  rank  has  come  into  being  as  the  reward 
of  noble  actions  and  deep  meditations,  the  Brahma-viharas,  in 
previous  existences,  but  power  he  has  none,  and  he  differs  from 
the  monk  set  on  release  in  that  his  acts  in  the  past  have  aimed  at 
wordly  motives. 


2.  The  Mode  of  Transmigration 

On  one  point  in  special  in  the  process  of  the  working  of  action, 
we  find  an  interesting  divergence  in  the  schools,  on  the  precise 
mode  of  transmigration.  Popular  ideas  attributed  birth  to  the 
co-operation  with  the  parents  of  an  entity,  the  Gandharva,2 
representing  in  some  vague  way  the  soul  which  was  to  be  born. 
Acting  on  this  doctrine  the  Sammitiyas  and  Pubbaseliyas  held 
that  after  death  there  was  an  intermediate  state  before  rebirth, 
a  view  with  which  we  may  connect  the  opinion  of  both  the 
Pubba-  and  Apara-seliyas  that  the  embryo  was  immediately 
provided  with  a  full  sense  apparatus/1  The  Sarvastivadins 
adhered  to  the  view  as  regards  all  those  to  be  reborn  in  the 
worlds  of  desire  and  matter  as  contrasted  with  those  to  be  reborfi 
in  the  world  of  non-matter,  a  distinction  suggesting  that  the 
intermediate  being  must  be  treated  as  quasi-material,  with  a 

1  DN.  i.  17  ff.,  220  ff. 

2  Cf.  MN.  ii.  137  ;  Mil.,  p.  123  ;  J.  v.  330  ;  Divyav.,  pp.  1,  440 ;  AK.  iii.  12 
(pp.  18,  23,  25,  65,  234).  For  the  Vedic  idea  see  Oldenberg,  Rel.  des  Veda2,  pp. 
252  ff. 

8  KV.  viii.  2 ;  xiv.  2  ;  Wassilieff,  Bouddhisme,  pp.  242,  249,  255  ;  Poussin, 
JA.  1902,  ii.  296  ff.  ;  BCAP.  ix.  73  ;  Qlokavarttika,  p.  704  ;  SS.  iii.  10  with 
comm.  ;  Keith,  SS.,  pp.  36,  82  ;  KM.,  pp.  59,  65. 
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transporting  ( dtivcihika )  body,  analogous  to  the  subtle  body  of  the 
Samkhya.  The  Vaibhasikas  seem  to  have  accepted  the  inter¬ 
mediate  being,  supporting  the  view  by  the  consideration  that  it  is 
not  always  possible  for  the  suitable  rebirth  to  be  obtained 
immediately  on  death. 

On  the  other  hand  the  idea  is  rejected  by  the  Mahasanghikas, 
the  Ekavyavaharikas,  Lokottaravadins,  and  Kukkutikas,  and  the 
Milindapahha 1  clearly  has  no  belief  in  any  body  to  transport  the 
consciousness  from  one  destiny  to  another ;  the  difficulties  of 
the  king  are  resolved  by  the  reflection  that  one  can  as  rapidly 
send  one’s  thought  to  Kashmir  as  to  Kalasi,  200  leagues  as  against 
twelve.  We  learn  also  from  Qankara  that  the  passage  of  the  soul 
into  a  new  life  was  conceived  as  taking  place  without  any  body  by 
the  Buddhists  whose  views  he  combats.  If  for  soul  we  say  series 
of  consciousness,  this  may  stand  for  the  Sautrantika  view,  but  it 
is  possible  that,  realists  as  they  were,  they  were  willing  to  accept 
some  subtle  matter  as  accompanying  consciousness  ;  the  important 
fact,  however,  is  that  their  doctrine  of  continuity  enables  them 
to  meet  adequately  the  difficulty  of  continued  existence.  In  any 
case  from  their  standpoint  it  is  clear  that  the  consciousness  is  the 
essential  element  which  determines  the  new  life  ;  whether  or  not 
it  takes  a  body  with  it,  it  is  the  seed  of  consciousness,  which 
through  the  physiological  apparatus  of  the  union  of  the  parents 
produces  the  shoot  of  name  and  form,  the  concrete  individual. 

3.  The  Nature  of  the  Buddha 

Whatever  the  element  of  divinity  asserted  for  himself  or 
accorded  to  the  Buddha  by  his  early  disciples,  the  Pali  Canon 
undoubtedly  is  sincere  in  emphasizing  the  humanity  of  the 
Buddha  ;  his  epithet  of  ‘  superior  to  the  world  ( lokuttara )  ’  denotes 
him  merely  as  one  who  has  attained  a  perfection  of  enlightenment 
and  release  from  the  cycle  of  rebirth.  But  we  learn  from  the 
Kathdvatthu  that  other  philosophical  schools  took  a  distinctive 
view  of  the  nature  of  the  Buddha,  and  were  supernaturalists  in 
the  sense  that  they  did  not  admit  the  true  or  complete  humanity 
of  the  teacher.  There  was,  indeed,  an  obvious  difficulty  in  the 

1  p.  8-3;  Qankara,  BS.  iii.  1.  1. 
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orthodox  view  ;  the  attainment  by  the  Buddha  of  enlightenment 
is  accomplished  by  the  same  processes  as  that  by  which  he  enters 
into  the  state  in  which  he  absolutely  passes  away.  It  becomes, 
therefore,  obviously  not  a  little  difficult  to  accept  the  ordinary 
version  of  the  life  of  the  Buddha  ;  how  can  a  person  who  has 
attained  in  becoming  a  Buddha  the  same  state  as  is  attained  on  the 
final  Nirvana  be  supposed  to  have  been  accessible  to  mere  mundane 
emotions  like  pity,  and  the  Uttarapathakas 1  are  recorded  as 
denying  that  the  Buddha  felt  pity.  There  is  the  same  difficulty 
regarding  the  preaching  of  the  law  ;  the  older  tradition  asserts 
that  from  the  night  of  the  illumination  to  his  passing  away  the 
Buddha  said  nothing  fals6  ;  for  this,  is  substituted  the  idea  that 
he  said  nothing  at  all.2  But  some  explanation  of  the  teaching 
of  the  law  is  required,  more  satisfactory  than  picturesque 
conceptions  of  the  enlightenment  being  imparted  by  the  bright 
hairs  on  the  Buddha's  forehead,  or  the  eloquence  of  the  walls  of 
the  place  of  instruction,  and  a  solution  for  the  difficulties  is  found 
by  the  Vetulyakas,  a  mysterious  school,  in  the  doctrine  that  the 
Buddha  never  lived  in  the  world  of  sense  but  displayed  himself 
on  earth  ir?  a  specially  created  form,  while  the  doctrine  was 
preached  by  the  disciple  Ananda.3  This  is  to  carry  the  matter 
further  than  is  necessary,  and  we  find  among  the  Lokottaravadins 
of  the  Mahasanghikas  a  more  modified  concept.4  Qakyamuni 
there  is  represented  as  having  taken,  long  ages  ago  in  the 
presence  of  a  Buddha  of  the  same  name,  the  vow  to  become  a 
Buddha  and  to  have  followed  up  his  purpose  through  the 
elaborate  process  of  the  acquisition  of  the  ten  perfections.  Then 
incarnating  himself  for  the  last  time  he  enters  into  the  womb 
of  the  virgin  Maya,  in  a  mental  or  spiritual  ( manomaija )5  form  in 
which  he  is  able  to  give  instruction  to  mankind.  A  difficulty 

1  KV.  xviii.  3;  see  Mil.,  p.  110. 

2  KV.  ii.  3 ;  xviii.  8  (Poussin,  Bouddhisme ,  p.  253) ;  AN.  ii.  24  ;  BCAP.  ix. 
36  ;  MKV.,  p.  366. 

3  giokavdrttika.  p.  86  ;  KV.  xviii.  1  ;  Kashgar  frag,  of  Saddharmapundanka , 
JRAS.  1907,  p.  434.  Cf.  p.  284. 

4  Maliavastu ;  Poussin,  Bouddhisme,  pp.  248  flf.  See  also  Oltramare,  Mmeon, 
1916,  pp.  3  ff. 

0  Or,  ‘  mind  marie  ’  possibly  ;  Mhv.  i.  218,  but  this  lacks  plausibility  in  view 
of  the  regular  use,  ON.  i.  34,  77,  187.  Cf.  ERE.  viii.  329  ;  above,  p.  129,  n.  4. 
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for  the  school  obviously  here  presents  itself ;  the  traditional 
account  of  the  Buddha  gave  him  one-— or  three1 — wives,  and  in 
order  to  enhance  the  glory  of  his  self-sacrifice  in  becoming  a 
Buddha,  insists  on  the  pleasures  of  sense  which  he  enjoyed  in 
the  harem ;  a  son  Rahula  is  also  attributed  to  him ;  he  is 
converted  to  a  sense  of  the  futility  of  life  by  the  spectacle  of  a 
sick  man,  a  corpse,  and  a  monk,  but  performs  vain  and  prolonged 
austerities  before  he  attains  the  desired  end.  Clearly  it  is 
impossible  to  attribute  such  actions  even  to  the  spiritual  form  ; 
complaisance  with  the  world  ( loMnuvartana )  may  be  carried  too 
far,  and  therefore  these  matters  are  treated  as  mere  edifying 
stories,  or,  at  any  rate,  if  they  represent  fact,  the  acts  were  done 
merely  for  our  edification.  Certainly,  however,  the  Buddha  in 
his  earthly  life  was  wholly  exempt  from  physical  desires  and  his 
wife,  whose  existence  is  admitted,  was  a  virgin.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  clear  that  the  Nirvana  of  this  spiritual  Buddha  cannot 
be  treated  as  imaginary,  nor  are  we  to  regard  his  form  as  merely 
spiritual.  This  view  asserted  by  Udayin  is  expressly1  contradicted  ; 
the  body,  if  subtle,  belongs  to  the  world  of  matter  ;  it  is  visible 
because  it  is  material,  spiritual  because  it  is  not  generated 
according  to  the  law  of  physical  desire  but  comes  into  being 
spontaneously ;  indeed,  it  appears  that  from  the  eighth  state  of 
their  advance  in  the  perfections,  future  Buddhas  possess  a  body 
of  this  kind. 

There  is  obviously  much  confusion  of  thought  apparent  even- 
in  the  scant  sources  available.  The  evidence,  however,  is 
interesting  as  suggesting  that  the  Mahasanghikas  represent  a 
strong  and  early  belief  in  the  divinity  of  the  Buddha,  although 
it  is  only  in  a  fragmentary  and  late  form  that  their  views  are 
preserved  to  us.2 

A  question  of  importance  is  presented  by  the  attitude  of  the 
MilindapanJta :i  to  the  difficult  problem  of  the  efficacy  of  gifts  to 

1  Peri,  BEFEO.  1918,  no.  2. 

2  The  Vaibhasikas  treated  the  Buddha  as  essentially  human  •  the 
Sautrantikas  seem  to  have  recognized  a  large  number  of  Buddhas  and  (he 
doctrine  of  tlm  Pharma  kay  a,  body  of  the  law,  of  each  ;  Wassilieff,  Bouddhisme 
pp.  272,  285  f. 

3  pp.  95  ff.,  177  f.  ;  KY.  xvi.  1-3.  Gifts  to  the  dead  are  approved,  Mil.,  pp. 
294  ff.  ;  disapproved  as  a  Rajagirika  and  Siddhatthika  heresy  ;  Kv/vii.  C>. 
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the  Buddha.  The  issue  is  clear ;  the  Buddha  is  absolutely 
departed  ;  neither  in  life,  nor  yet  more  in  death  can  he  accept 
gifts  ;  if  there  be  no  recipient,  how  can  homage  to  him  avail  ? 
But  Nagasena  insists  on  the  merit  of  acts  of  homage  and  seeks  to 
explain  this  quality  by  similes  ;  if  a  great  fire  goes  out,  men 
kindle  one  for  themselves ;  so  men  by  erecting  a  shrine  do 
homage  to  the  supreme  god  under  the  form  of  the  jewel  treasure 
of  his  wisdom  and  win  rebirth  as  a  man,  or  god,  as  even  release. 
Seed  sown  on  the  earth  grows  into  trees,  though  the  earth  is 
unconscious.  Diseases  come  to  men  without  their  consent  from 
former  evil  deeds  ;  hence,  it  follows  that  a  good  deed  must  bear 
fruit  apart  from  consent,  just  as  ill  deeds  done  to  a  saint  bring 
retribution  without  his  desire.  But  we  have  also  in  the  text  a 
reference  to  the  beautiful  doctrine  that  a  man  may  transfer  his 
merit,  instead  of  keeping  it  to  himself  alone  ;  if  a  man  were  to 
keep  on  transferring  the  merit  of  his  good  deeds  to  others,  still  he 
would  only  increase  himself  in  merit ;  the  stress  laid  is  on  the 
latter  part  of  the  proposition  but  the  existence  of  the  former 
conception  is  clearly  indicated.  It  is,  however,  clearly  unorthodox, 
for  the  Kathavattliu  delivers  a  polemic  against  the  Mahasanghika 
doctrine  that  the  attainment  of  power  in  this  world  must  include 
the  control  of  the  consciousness  of  others,  so  that  what  one  man 
does  another  may  enjoy.  It  condemns  also  the  kindred  topic 
that  one  can  help  the  mind  of  another,  and  the  Hetuvadin 
doctrine  that  one  can  cause  happiness  to  another,  except  in  the 
indirect  sense  of  promoting  conditions — as  did  the  Buddha  by  his 
teaching — whence  happiness  may  be  produced,  each  for  himself, 
by  every  one. 

The  Kathavattliu 1  also  is  strictly  orthodox  regarding  the  career 
of  a  Bodhisattva.  The  idea  encouraged  by  the  Jataka  literature 
that  the  Buddha  adopted  deliberately  in  the  past  for  the  benefit 
of  men  such  evil  dooms  as  existence  in  hell,  rebirth,  the 
performance  of  hard  tasks,  and  of  penance  under  alien  masters,  is 
emphatically  rebuked  as  a  heresy  of  the  Andhakas.  The  reality 

1  xxiii.  3  (J.  no.  514) ;  iv.  8  (MN.  ii.  46  f.).  An  anticipation  of  the  later 
doctrine  may  be  seen  in  the  legends  of  Pindola  and  Kaeyapa,  which 
contemplate  Arhants  awaiting  Maitreya’s  advent;  JA.  1910,  ii.  19(5,  270. 
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of  the  experiences  of  the  Bodhisattva  could  not,  of  course,  he 
denied  without  repudiating  the  tradition,  but  to  claim  that  these 
experiences  were  voluntarily  undergone  implies  a  doctrine  which 
is  wholly  unacceptable  to  the  Vibhajyavadins.  The  school  denies 
also  the  belief  of  the  Andhakas  founded  on  a  Sutta  that 
Qakyamuni  entered  on  the  path  of  assurance  under  the  dispensa¬ 
tion  of  the  Buddha  Kassapa ;  if  this  were  true,  then  he  must 
have  been  a  disciple  of  Kassapa,  and  this  contradicts  the  essential 
nature  of  a  Buddha  which  is  to  be  self-developed. 

4.  The  Perfections  of  the  Saint 

Esppcial  stress  was  laid  in  the  schools  on  the  development 
of  the  view  of  the  character  of  the  Arhant,  'which  assumed  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Vibhajyavadins  a  rigidity,  excluding  human 
weaknesses  and  imperfections.  Thus  they  deny  strenuously  the 
possibility  of  the  falling  away  of  an  emancipated  one,  even  in 
the  case  of  one  who  attains  only  occasionally  in  meditation  full 
emancipation,  against  the  view  of  the  Sammitiya,  Vajjiputtiyas, 
Sabbatthivadins  and  some  Mahasanghikas  that  the  Arhant  is 
liable  to  fall  away.  They  deny  also  the  doctrine  of  the  Pubba- 
and  Apara-seliyas  that  the  gods  of  the  Mara  group  can  impose 
physical  impurities  on  saints.1  As  against  the  Andhakas  it  is 
maintained  that  the  saint  has  complete  knowledge,  that  he 
cannot  doubt,  and  that  he  cannot  be  surpassed  in  knowledge  by 
others,  while  against  Mahasanghika  and  Andhaka  views  it  is 
claimed  that  he  casts  aside  every  fetter  of  ignorance  and  doubt  in 
attaining  his  end.2  But  the  saint  is  human  ;  the  Jttarapathakas, 
who  hold  that  he  is  entirely  free  in  every  regard  from  any 
connexion  with  the  four  intoxicants,  desire,  lust  for  rebirth,  false 
opinion,  and  ignorance,  are  reminded  that  his  body  and  his  sense 
organs  cannot  be  deemed  uncontaminated  by  these  intoxicants, 
and  that  only  the  path,  its  fruits,  Nirvana,  and  the  factors  leading 
to  insight  are  really  free  from  connexion  with  the  intoxicants. 
Similarly,  though  the  saint  is  indifferent  as  to  sense  impressions 
as  part  of  his  character,  his  indifference  is  manifested  under 

1  KV.  i.  2  ;  ii.  2  ;  possibly  one  of  Mahadeva’s  five  points,  JRAS.  1910,  p.  418  ; 
Wassilieff,  Boucldhisme,  pp.  223  ff. 

2  KV.  ii,  2-4  ;  iv\  10;  xxii.  1. 
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human  conditions ;  he  cannot  attend  to  more  than  one  sense 
impression  or  idea  at  the  same  time,  for  his  consciousness  is 
essentially  momentary,  as  also  is  that  of  a  god.1  The  gods  also 
are  forced  into  human  mould ;  it  is  a  mistake  to  hold,  as  the 
Sammitiyas  do,  that  there  is  no  self  culture  among  the  gods  of 
the  higher  heavens  of  the  worlds  of  desire  and  matter,  save, 
of  course,  in  the  realm  of  the  unconscious  gods,  for  the  Andhaka 
doctrine  that  consciousness  really  exists  there  is  absolutely 
rejected.'2  Again,  the  progress  to  sainthood  must  be  carried  out 
in  strict  accordance  with  the  stages  marked  out ;  the  Andhakas 
are  wrong  in  defining  saintship,  so  as  to  cover  the  simultaneous 
putting  aside  of  all  the  fetters ;  in  the  first  three  stages  five  of 
the  fetters  are  removed  ;  in  the  last  the  aspirant  rids  himself 
of  the  desire  for  rebirth  either  in  the  world  of  matter  or  of  non¬ 
matter  ( rupa -,  ariipa-,  rdga ),  conceit,  distraction,  and  ignorance. 
The  Uttarapathakas  are  also  wrong  in  ascribing  to  a  learner  the 
insight  of  a  saint.3 

The  saint  by  his  actions,  gifts  to  the  order,  saluting  shrines 
and  so  forth  does  not  accumulate  any  action  to  continue  to  bear 
fruit ;  if  he  could  win  merit  he  could  also  win  demerit,  which  is 
impossible.4  Nor  is  it  necessary  that  he  should  experience  the 
results  of  all  his  former  action  before  his  death,  so  that  he  cannot 
die  an  untimely  death,  as  asserted  by  the  Rajagirikas  and  the 
Siddhatthikas,  in  accordance  with  their  general  doctrine  that  all 
is  derived  from  action.  Still  less  can  a  saint  fall  away  from 
sainthood  because,  as  held  by  the  Pubbaseliyas  and  the  Sammi¬ 
tiyas,  in  a  previous  birth  he  has  calumniated  a  saint. 

The  state  of  the  saint  in  passing  away  raises  difficulty ;  it  is 
denied  that  he  possesses  an  ethical  consciousness  at  such  a 
moment,  which  is  contrary  to  the  extinction  of  ethical  considera¬ 
tions  for  the  sage,  though  asserted  by  the  Andhakas.  Nor  is  the 
Uttarapathaka  doctrine  right,  under  which  the  saint  attains  the 

1  KY.  iv.  3,  5 ;  doubt  and  ignorance  of  Arhatship  are  two  of  Mahadeva’s 
points ;  contrast  MN.  iii.  110 ;  AN.  v.  155,  162  ;  ERE.  i.  744. 

2  KV.  i.  3  ;  iii.  11  ;  they  do  not  practise  moral  control,  iii.  10. 

3  KV.  iv.  10 ;  v.  2. 

4  KV.  xvii.  1;  2;  viii.  11.  The  Prajnaptivadins  deny  untimely  death; 
Wassilieff,  p.  244. 
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completion  of  existence  in  imperturbable  absorption  of  medita¬ 
tion  ;  on  the  contrary  in  accordance  with  the  Canon  we  must 
recognize  that  he  passes  out  of  meditation  before  death,  and  that 
therefore  lie  dies  with  possession  of  that  sub-consciousness 
(bJiavanga-citta)  which  is  the  normal  characteristic  of  life,  and 
which  is  non-ethical  and  purely  resultant.1 

No  person  may  become  a  saint  unless  he  has  laid  aside  the  life 
of  a  layman,  canonical  texts  to  the  contrary  and  the  views  of  the 
Uttarapathakas  notwithstanding;  it  is  impossible  also  for  any 
embryo  to  become  a  saint  at  the  moment  of  rebirth  nor  can  a 
dreamer  attain  this  state.2 

4.  Nirvana  as  the  Unconditioned 

There  is  comparatively  little  development  in  the  schools  of  the 
conception  of  release.  The  Milindapafiha 3  in  the  older  portion 
insists  on  the  conception  of  release  as  cessation  of  birth,  old  age, 
death,  and  the  attendant  woes  of  life  ;  it  is  held  that  he  who  has 
overcome  the  tendencies  to  rebirth  is  aware  of  his  success  in 
producing  cessation  of  craving  leading  to  it,  while  those,  who 
have  not,  still  know  the  excellence  of  release  by  hearing  of  it 
from  those  who  have  experience  of  it,  precisely  as  the  pains  of 
mutilation  are  known  by  listening  to  the  moans  of  the  sufferers. 
In  the  later  portions  we  have,  after  an  assertion  of  the  non¬ 
existence  of  any  true  being  in  the  world,  a  discussion  of  space 
and  Nirvana  as  uncaused  by  any  of  the  recognized  causes  ;  there 
is  a  cause  of  the  realization  of  Nirvana,  but  not  of  its  origin, 
just  as  one  can  go  to  the  Hinmlayas,  but  cannot  bring  them  to 
oneself.  Nirvana  is  uncompounded  ;  it  cannot  be  said  to  have 
been  produced,  or  not  to  have  been  produced,  or  to  be  possible 
of  production,  to  be  past,  future,  or  present,  or  perceptible  by  any 
sense  organ.  Nirvana  exists  and  is  perceptible  by  the  mind  ; 
with  a  pure  heart,  free  from  obstacles  and  cravings  the  disciple 
can  see  Nirvana.  Its  nature  can  be  explained  only  by  similes, 
just  as  wind  cannot  be  grasped,  though  it  most  assuredly  exists. 

1  KV.  xxii.  2,  3. 

2  KV.  iv.  1,  2  ;  xxii.  5  ;  xxiii.  1  may  sanction  married  life  according  to  the 
Andhakas  and  Vetulyakas. 

3  pp.  50,  69  ;  268,  271  f.,  313  ff. 
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Nirvana  is  litter  bliss,  without  pain;  though  its  form,  figure, 
duration,  or  size  cannot  be  explained,  yet  something  may  be  said 
of  its  qualities.  It  is  untarnished  by  evil  dispositions ;  it  cools 
the  fever  arising  thence  ;  it  is  boundless,  full  of  saints  ;  it  blossoms 
with  the  flowers  of  purity,  knowledge,  and  emancipation.  It  is 
infinite,  is  satisfying  to  all  desires,  it  is  very  exalted,  and 
immovable.  It  can  be  realized  by  freedom  from  distress  and 
danger,  by  peace,  calm,  bliss,  delicacy,  and  purity.  There  is  no 
place  where  Nirvana  is  stored  up,  save  only  right  living. 

The  Dhammasangani  almost  ignores  the  term  Nibbana,  but  in 
the  ancient  supplementary  exposition  or  comment  ( attliuddliara ) 
Nibbana  is  invariably  substituted  for  the  term  uncompounded 
element.  Yet  it  is  noteworthy  that  in  the  text  itself  the  uncom- 
pounded  element  is  never  identified  with  the  fruit  of  sainthood 
which  is  certainly  one  aspect  of  Nirvana.  This  uncompounded 
element  is  described  by  a  long  series  of  negatives  ;  it  is  not 
connected  with  thought  in  any  form,  nor  with  the  fetters,  the 
contagions,  the  ties,  corruption,  grasping,  joy,  ease,  disinterested¬ 
ness  ;  it  is,  however,  positively  described  as  supra-mundane  ;  it  is 
invisible,  non-impinging,  without  material  form ;  uncaused  ;  it 
cannot  be  affected  by  insight  or  culture  ;  it  is  indeterminate  and 
produces  no  result.1 

In  the  Kathdvatthu  we  meet  the  Andhaka  conception  of  Nirvana 
as  morally  good,  but  this  view  is  rejected,  since  morally  good 
means  positively  that  which  will  produce  a  good  rebirth,  and 
this  is  inappropriate  to  Nirvana.  An  interesting  discussion  arises 
on  the  dictum  on  the  Majjhima  Nikaya  that  the  enlightened  man 
does  not  think  about  Nirvana.  This  leads  to  the  Pubbaseliya 
doctrine  that  Nirvana  as  an  object  of  thought  is  really  a  hindrance, 
a  view  very  imperfectly  refuted  by  the  Theravadin,  while 
Buddhaghosa  is  so  perplexed  by  the  issue — the  Pubbaseliya  being 
accorded  the  last  word  in  the  discussion — that  he  falls  back  on 
the  quite  impossible  solution  that  Nirvana  here  is  simply  temporal 
well  being,  a  matter  connected  with  the  satisfaction  of  natural 
desires  only.2 

1  Psych.  Eth.,  pp.  359,  361,  367  ff.  There  is  nothing  new  in  ADS.  vi.  14  ;  ix.  9. 

2  xix.  6 ;  ix.  2  ;  MN.  i.  4.  On  Nirvana  as  void,  see  ch.  xiii,  §  1. 
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THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  THE  MAHAY  AN  A 

CHAPTER  XII 

MAHAYANA  ORIGINS  AND  AUTHORITIES 

1.  The  Origin  of  the  Mahay  ana 

Is  it  possible  to  deduce  the  origin  and  development  of  the  Maha¬ 
yana  from  factors  immanent  in  the  Hinayana,  or  must  we  allow  for 
the  introduction  of  an  element  of  influence  of  foreign  thought  on 
India  ?  There  are  facts  which  tell  in  favour  of  the  latter 
hypothesis.  It  is  clear  that  the  rise  of  Mahayana  was  rapid  in 
the  first  and  second  centuries  a.  d.,  and  this  was  the  time  when 
after  Greek  and  Parthian  and  Qaka  princes  the  Kusan  dynasty 
was  reigning  in  India.  Matters  had  greatly  changed  since  the 
days  of  the  Buddha  ;  foreigners  had  freely  penetrated  the  country, 
commerce  had  grown,  and  it  is  not  without  importance  that  the 
most  metaphysical  of  the  treatises  of  early  Buddhism  the 
Milindapahha  purports  to  be  a  dialogue  between  an  Indian  sage 
and  a  Greek  ruler.  The  most  important  of  all  Madhyamaka 
texts,  the  foundation  in  a  sense  of  the  Mahayana  is  the  Prajhdpdra- 
mitd,  the  book  of  the  perfection  of  intuition  or  knowledge,  twin 
sister  of  the  Sophia  or  the  Gnosis  of  Asiatic  Greece.  The  doctrine 
of  the  Trikaya,  the  three  bodies  of  a  Buddha,  seems  to  appear  so 
abruptly  as  to  suggest  borrowing  from  without.  Moreover,  the 
tfudden  activity  of  the  Mahayana,  its  conviction  of  the  necessity  of 
the  preaching  of  salvation,  and  the  doctrine  of  the  duty  of  man  to 
lay  aside  the  dream  of  swift  release  from  transmigration  for 
himself,  and  to  choose  instead  the  career  of  a  Buddha  to  be  for 
the  sake  of  the  release  of  the  world  from  tribulation,  suggest  the 
introduction  of  a  new  spirit,  which  India  was  eager  and  able  to 
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assimilate,  but  which  could  not  have  arisen  in  such  a  form 
unless  there  had  been  external  influences  at  work.1 

Such  in  effect  is  the  case  which  can  be  presented  for  foreign 
influence,  nor  is  it  possible  to  deny  that  such  influences  may  have 
been  at  work.  The  fact  of  the  introduction  of  new  peoples  and 
new  ideas  to  India  is  obvious  enough  in  the  field  of  art  where 
actual  remains  exist  to  tell  a  conclusive  tale.  To  deny  the  same 
influence  in  other  spheres,  because  it  is  less  easy  to  prove  it,  is 
clearly  illegitimate.  The  development  of  the  Mahayana  was 
parallel  with  the  introduction  of  Greek  astrology  2  into  India  ;  we 
cannot  assert  that  Aryadeva  who  apparently  knew  the  latter 
must  have  been  ignorant  of  any  other  side  of  Asianic  thought. 
What  we  can  establish,  and  that  with  a  considerable  degree  of 
probability,  is  that  there  existed  in  India  itself,  partly  even  in 
early  Buddhism  the  germs  of  the  results  which  are  revealed  in  the 
Mahayana ;  we  cannot  deny  that  these  seeds  may  have  been 
stirred  to  active  life  by  the  intellectual  ferment  which  must  have 
been  caused  by  the  introduction  of  new  peoples  to  India.  History 
has  shown  us  how  able  are  Indians  to  assimilate  in  their  own 
distinctive  manner  foreign  conceptions,  in  ways  which  it  is 
difficult  or  impossible  effectively  to  trace,  and  from  this  fact  we 
may  be  warned  not  to  deny  foreign  influences  in  the  past,  because 
the  traces  of  them  are  slight.  When  India  appropriated,  it  was 
with  an  activity  of  its  own,  which  made  the  borrowing  appear 
an  integral  part  of  the  ancient  thought. 

The  view  of  the  Mahayana  itself  is  simple ;  it  wholly  denies 
that  it  is  anything  save  the  true  doctrine  of  the  Buddha,  which, 
however,  as  too  important  and  abstruse,  was  not  made  known 
generally  by  the  master,  a  fact  which  accounts  for  its  non- 
appearance  in  the  Pali  Canon  or  at  least  for  its  comparative 
insignificance.  In  point  of  fact  it  is  present  even  there  ;  the 

1  S.  Levi,  MSA.  ii.  16  If.  Manichaean  influence  on  the  doctrine  of 
defilement  of  thought  and  Neoplatonic  on  the  idealist  system  are  suggested. 
Contrast  Kennedy,  JRAS.  1902,  pp.  377  fT.  ;  Eliot,  Hinduism  and  Buddhism, 
iii.  445  ff. 

2  As  to  the  drama  cf.  Lindenau,  Festschrift  Windisch,  pp.  38  ff.  ;  Levi, 
JA.  1902,  i.  123  ;  as  to  logic,  Keith,  ILA.,  p.  18  ;  as  to  romance,  Keith, 
JRAS.  1915,  pp.  784  ff. 
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Katyayanavada  in  the  Sainyutta  NUdya 1  is  acclaimed  as  asserting 
the  doctrine  of  the  vacuity  of  things,  since  it  denies  the  reality 
of  either  existence  or  non-existence.  Moreover,  the  Purva-  and 
the  Apara^aila  schools  are  asserted  to  have  had  the  Prajnapara- 
mita  Sutra  and  other  Mahayana  texts  written  in  Prakrit.  The 
Malidvastu,  again,  which  is  a  Mahasanghika  text,  contains  the 
essentially  Mahayana  doctrines  of  the  ten  stages  of  the  Bodhi- 
sattva’s  progress  as  well  as  of  the  perfections.  The  doctrine  of  the 
magic  body  of  a  Buddha,  and  therefore  also  of  the  three  bodies, 
is  necessitated  by  the  stories  related  of  the  Buddha  by  the 
Hlnayana  itself ;  how  else  could  he  have  acted,  as  is  there 
reported  of  him  ?  On  the  contrary,  their  own  doctrine  does  not 
in  any  way  depart  from  the  true  teaching  of  the  Buddha  ;  the 
systems  of  the  Hlnayana  need  not  be  utterly  rejected,  but  they 
represent  merely  an  inferior  stage  of  truth,  suited  for  minds 
unable  to  appreciate  the  true  reality.2 

The  defence  of  the  Mahayana  cannot  be  accepted  as  wholly  con¬ 
vincing.  As  regards  their  allegation  of  early  Mahayana  Sutras 
in  Prakrit  certainty  is  unattainable,  but  we  have  no  possible 
reason  to  treat  the  Purva-  or  Apara-faila  schools  as  early,  and  the 
existence  of  a  Prakrit  PrajnClpdramitd  at  an  early  date  is  quite 
unproved.  The  insistence  of  the  school  on  attributing  to 
a  Bodhisattva  like  Maitreya  its  most  important  texts  suggests  an 
uneasy  consciousness  of  posteriority,  and,  unless  we  are  devout 
Buddhists,  we  are  not  called  on  to  believe  that  the  teaching  of 
Nagarjuna  is  inspired  by  the  Buddha  himself.  Historically 
we  may  reasonably  say  in  view  of  the  Chinese  translations  of  the 
second  century  a.  d.  that  the  Mahayana  movement  became  effective 
in  the  first  century  a.d.3  and,  as  will  be  seen,  it  rested  largely  on 
elements  present  in  primitive  Buddhism. 

It  is  clear,  indeed,  that  the  doctrine  of  vacuity  or  in  the 
Vijiianavada  of  empty  thought  is  a  development,  natural  and 

1  ii.  17  ;  MKV.,  p.  269. 

2  Wassilieff,  Bouddhisme ,  pp.  264  f. ;  MA.,  pp.  21,  134;  Qankara,  BS.  ii. 
2,  32;  SDS.,  p.  7  ;  BCA.  ix.  45-7  ;  MK.  xxvii. 

3  Ratnakuta  Sutra  before  1 70  a.  d.  ;  Aksobhi/avjuha,  Da^asahasrtkd  I’ra  jTuip dram i t d , 
Mahdsukhdvatl  before  186  a.d.  ;  Poussin,  Bouddhisme,  p.  260,  n.  The  earlier 
work  (trs.  67  a.d.)  of  Ka^yapa  Mfitanga,  Sutra  of  42  sections,  does  not  clearly 
contain  any  Mahayana  doctrine  ;  Eliot,  Hinduism  and  Buddhism,  ii.  71,  n.  2. 
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perhaps  inevitable  of  the  insistence  of  primitive  Buddhism 
on  the  transitory  character  and  non-substantiality  of  all  things, 
and  of  the  Buddha’s  long  list  of  indeterminates.  Granted  that 
early  Buddhism  was  realistic  in  a  naive  way,  it  contained  within 
itself  the  seeds  of  negativism  ;  if  the  chain  of  causation,  as  the 
Samyutta  Nikdya 1  boasts,  overthrows  the  doctrine  that  the  misery 
of  existence  is  made  by  self,  by  another,  by  both  or  by  neither,  it 
is  not  a  difficult  step  to  assert  the  invalidity  or  vacuity 2  of  every 
possible  idea,  as  does  the  Prajndpdramitd ,  with  an  elaboration 
of  repetition  which  suggests  the  fascination  of  the  theorem  for 
philosophically  immature  intellects.  There  was  a  sense  also  in 
which  this  negativism  has  more  affinity  to  early  Buddhism  that 
the  Sautrantika  doctrine,  which  doubtless  most  nearly  affected 
the  growth  of  the  Mahayana.  The  Sautrantika  and  Sarvastivadin 
theory  accepted  the  world  as  the  product  of  the  unstable  combina¬ 
tions  of  seventy-five  stable  elements  ;  they  had  thus  indirectly 
assailed  the  true  doctrine  of  impermanence,  for,  though  they 
admitted  constant  change,  they  recognized  the  changing  forms  as 
having  beneath  them  something  real  and  permanent. 

The  Vijnanavada  again  could  fairly  argue  that  its  doctrine  was 
a  mere  legitimate  development  in  an  improved*  form  of  the  con¬ 
ception  of  the  ego-series  of  the  Sautrantika.  The  receptacle 
intellect  or  consciousness  ( dlaya-vijudna ),  as  contrasted  with  the 
individual  intellectual  acts  ( pravrtti-vijudna ),  expressed  more  clearly 
than  could  the  Sautrantika  the  fundamental  fact  that  each  moment 
in  the  intellectual  series  is  charged  with  the  whole  accumulated 
experience  of  the  individual  from  endless  time.  Nor  could  it  be 
said  that  the  metaphysical  conception  of  the  void  intellect  as  the 
prius  of  all  things  was  wholly  incompatible  with  the  Hlnayana  ; 
the  earlier  Buddhist  thought  would  have  denied  the  possibility 
of  such  an  assertion,  but  it  did  not  wholly  exclude  it. 

It  is  less  easy  at  first  to  trace  the  transition  from  the  narrow 

1  ii.  113. 

3  In  KV.  xix.  2  void  as  a  synonjun  of  Nirvana  is  assumed  by  the  Theravadin, 
who  rejects  vacuity  as  part  of  the  dispositions  aggregate  ;  so  also  iii.  2  ;  x.  3. 
The  world,  however,  is  only  void  of  soul ;  i.  1.  241  (SN.  iv.  54)  ;  Nirvana 
allows  of  no  positive  concept,  but  voidness  in  the  Pali  texts  seems  to  have 
specific  reference  to  soul  ;  DN.  iii.  219  ;  DS.,  §§  121,  344  ft.,  514  ff.  ;  KV. 
i.  1.  241  ;  SN.  iv.  54 ;  ADS.  ix.  9 ;  vi.  14. 
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ideal  of  the  Arliant  to  the  generous  conception  of  the  Bodhisattva 
who  seeks  not  Nirvana,  but  Buddhahood  for  the  salvation  of  the 
world.  But  we  cannot  doubt  that  from* the  first  there  was 
a  party  in  the  faith  which  felt  that  the  ideal  of  the  Arhant  was 
narrow  and  rather  selfish ;  that  some  doubted  whether  true 
release  could  so  easily  be  won  ;  that  some  were  by  no  means 
assured  that  release  was  what  they  desired,  and  would  have 
preferred  to  be  assured  of  a  life  of  greater  bliss  in  the  future. 
India  has  always  been  the  home  of  fervent  devotion  1  and  we 
find  in  the  Jatakas  the  lively  expression  of  the  conception  of  the 
Buddha  as  one  who  in  a  series  of  past  lives  has  practised  with 
devotion  the  highest  perfections  ;  granted  that  the  Bodhisattva 
ideal  did  not  penetrate  deeply  into  the  Pali  Canon  in  its  older  parts, 
it  was  too  strong  to  be  entirely  excluded,  and  the  Mahayana  con¬ 
ception  cannot  be  said  to  be  inconsistent  with  a  natural  development 
of  the  idea.  The  argument  is  all  the  stronger  when  it  is  remem¬ 
bered  that  in  the  period  of  the  growth  of  the  Mahayana  there  must 
have  been  developing  the  doctrine  of  the  Avatars  of  Visnu,  ani¬ 
mated  by  the  desire  to  bring  succour  to  mankind.  It  is  possible  also 
that  the  doctrine  of  the  stages  of  Bodhisattva’s  advance  are  really 
borrowed  by  the  .Mahayana  from  the  Mahasanghikas,  and  not 
a  Maliayanist  interpolation  in  the  Mahctvastu,  and  the  Sautrantikas 
may  have  entertained  the  doctrine  independently. 

The  break  between  the  Buddhology  of  the  Hlnayana  and  that 
of  the  Mahayana  at  first  presents  a  graver  problem,  but  there  is 
a  real  sense  in  which  the  Mahayana  returns  in  its  Buddhology 
to  a  position  in  closer  harmony  with  the  views  of  the  Buddha 
than  was  the  developed  Hlnayana  school.  We  certainly  have  the 
impression  in  the  early  texts  that  there  is  no  very  essential 
difference  between  the  disciples  and  the  master  so  far  as  attaining 
the  goal  of  release  is  concerned,  although  the  master  has  the 
inimitable  privilege  of  revealing  the  way.  But  the  later 
Hlnayana  seems  to  place  a  great  gulf  between  the  mere  Arhant 
and  the  Buddha,  a  distinction  which  the  Mahayana  in  a  sense 
minimizes  by  encouraging  every  one  to  aim  at  Buddhahood  as 

1  The  parallelism. of  the  Bliakti  of  the  Bhagavadgltd  and  the  Saddharmaputula- 
r'tka  is  patent ;  Kern,  SBE.  XXI.  xxv.  ff.,  Ind.  Buddli .,  p.  122. 
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a  just  endeavour.  In  general,  however,  the  Mahayana,  perhaps  in 
accord  wjth  a  very  early  movement  in  Buddhism,  is  intent  on 
magnifying  the  personality  of  the  Buddha,  and  in  minimizing  his 
humanity.  There  are  for  this  obvious  precedents  in  the  Hrnayana 
itself.  We  have  the  out-and-out  docetism  of  the  Yetulyakas,  who 
hold  that  the  Buddha  abode  in  the  Tusita  heaven  while  a  magic 
shape  taught  to  Ananda  the  doctrine  on  earth.1  We  have  the  claim 
of  ihe  Andhakas  that  in  all  his  speech  the  Buddha  was  ultra¬ 
mundane,  and  that  he  had  power  (iddhi)  to  reverse  even  the  rules 
of  causality,  while  the  Mahasanghikas  held  the  doctrine  of  the 
omnipresence  of  the  Buddha.2  The  Sautrantikas  agree  with  the 
Mahayana  in  the  doctrine  of  the  ten  powers  peculiar  to  the  Buddhas 
and  are  asserted  to  accept  the  theorj7  of  a  body  of  bliss  ( sambhoga 
Mya),  which  is  an  essential  element  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trikaya.3 
Moreover,  the  conception  of  the  law  as  the  body  of  the  Buddha  is 
foreshadowed  in  the  Canon,  so  that  in  germ  the  whole  conception 
of  the  three  bodies  of  a  Buddha,  which  certainly  at  first  sight 
seems  strange,  is  latent  in  the  Hlnayana.  The  motive  power 
which  accounts  for  this  development  of  theism  is  simple ;  the  age 
was  one  of  the  predominance  in  the  popular  mind  of  the  great 
sectarian  gods  with  the  doctrine  of  devotion  and  salvation  by 
grace,  and  it  was  inevitable  that  a  faith  which  sought  to  be  popular, 
since  its  votaries  essentially  depended  for  their  subsistence  and 
all  their  comforts  on  the  generosity  of  lay  supporters,  should  find 
it  necessary  to  supply  the  need  of  its  adherents.  We  may  surmise 
that  at  no  time  was  the  popularity  of  Buddhism  unaffected  by  its 
religious  associations,  and  in  the  Mahayana  we  find  this  element 
frankly  and  effectively  developed  in  the  doctrine  of  the  grace  of  the 
Bodhisattvas  and  Buddhas,  and  the  possibility  of  the  transference  of 
merit.-  It  is  characteristic  that  in  the  new  faith  the  deity  Ami- 
tabha  assumes  a  high  place ;  he  is  clearly  a  sun  god  transferred  to 
Buddhist  use,  a  striking  sign  of  the  interpenetration  of  Buddhism 
with  popular  religion.  It  is  important  to  remember  also  that, 
side  by  side  with  the  doctrine  of  the  Arhant,  there  existed  the 

1  KV.  xviii.  1,  2;  Kashgar  fr.  of  Saddharmapundarikci,  JRAS.  1907,  p.  434. 

2  KV.  ii.  10  ;  xxi.  4  ;  6. 

*  Poussin,  Bbuddhisme ,  p.  290.  Cf.  cli.  xvi.  §  2  for  the  doubt  on  this  point. 
They  accepted  the  Dharmakiiya  which  is  preluded  in  the  Canon. 
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devotion  of  the  people  to  relic  and  shrine  worship,  attested  in  art, 
which  in  the  GandhUra  sculpture  passes  into  the  open  venera¬ 
tion,  not  of  symbols  merely,  but  of  representations  of  the  Buddhas 
and  Bodhisattvas.  The  practice  of  personal  representation  was 
doubtless  borrowed  from  Greek  art,1  but  it  proved  acceptable 
because  the  idea  of  the  divinity  of  the  Buddhas  was  already 
prevalent. 

There  are  also  in  minor  details  coincidences  betweenthe  Hlna¬ 
yana  and  the  Mahayana  which  show  the  continuity  of  develop¬ 
ment  of  Buddhist  thought.  The  doctrine  of  the  double  form  of 
teaching  of  the  Hlnayana2  is  repeated  in  the  strengthened  form  of 
degrees  of  reality  and  truth  in  the  Mahayana.  While  the  Hlnayana 
is  not  convinced  that  everything  is  void,  it  permits  meditations  on 
things  as  void,3  and  the  Vetulyakas,  that  mysterious  sect,  even 
appears  on  one  reading  as  champions  of  the  great  void.4  Moreover, 
the  Uttarapathakas  are  credited  with  a  doctrine  of  thusness  5  or 
suchness  ( tathata ,  from  tatha,  1  true  ’)  as  indicating  the  uncondi¬ 
tioned  element  at  the  bottom  of  things  which  may  well  be 
a  precursor  of  the  system  of  the  Mahayanaqracldhotpacld. 

2.  The  Literature 

Of  the  literature  of  the  Mahayana  itself  and  of  schools  with 
Maliayanist  leanings  much  indeed  has  been  preserved,  but  infinitely 
more  has  disappeared,  and  of  what  has  been  left  a  great  part  as  yet 
exists  only  for  us  in  Chinese  or  Tibetan  versions.  Unfortunately, 
the  Chinese  records  render  it  extremely  difficult  to  determine  the 
precise  condition  of  the  texts  translated  and,  despite  the  numerous 

1  Foucher,  RHR.  xxx.  340;  JA.  1903,  ii.  208  f.,  319  f.,  327;  L'Art  cjreco- 
bouddhique  du  Gandhdra  (1905)  ;  Beginnings  of  Buddhist  Art ,  pp.  Ill  ff. 

2  The  person  (pudgalci)  is  thus  taught;  it  is  a  sammuti-scicca,  truth  by 
general  consent,  but  really  erroneous;  Poussin,  JA.  1903,  ii.  262,  n.  3; 
KV.  comm.  i.  68. 

3  DN.  ii.  319  ;  DS.,  §§  121,  344,  514  ff.  ;  ADS.  ix.  9 ;  cf.  vi.  14  and  p.  67. 

4  Comm,  on  KV.  xvii.  6,  v.l.  Maliapunnavadins.  We  cannot  prove 
them,  or  KV.  xvii.  6,  to  be  pre-Mahayana. 

6  KV.  xix.  5.  Hints  of  the  receptacle  consciousness,  Alayavijnana,  are 
to  be  seen  in  the  Mahasahghika  doctrine  of  a  root  (mulct)  consciousness  and 
the  Mahl^isaka  doctrine  of  something  over  and  above  the  aggregates ; 
Suzuki,  Museon  v.  (1904)  376  f.  An  interesting  example  of  the  way  of 
changing  alleged  Sutras  is  seen  in  MKV.,  p.  389  as  against  TRD. ,  p.  46  ; 
Nirvana  being  made  unreal.  Cf.  MIvV.,  p.  176,  n.  3  ;  SN.  v.  430. 
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notices  which  we  have  of  the  dates  when  translations  were  made, 
it  is  not  always  easy  to  ascertain  to  what  precise  text  the  date  is 
applicable.  The  texts,  which  are  preserved  in  mixed  Sanskrit,  or 
Sanskrit,  present  also  grave  difficulties  of  chronology ;  the 
impression  is  often  inevitable  that  they  are  conglomerates,  in 
which  old  matter  and  new  are  confused,  and  to  which  therefore  it 
is  impossible  to  ascribe  any  one  period. 

The  most  important  text  to  shed  a  light  on  the  origin  of 
Mahayana  ideas  is  doubtless  the  Mafydvastu,1  claiming  to  be  the 
Yinaya  of  the  Lokottaravadin  school  of  the  Mahasanghikas,  a 
style  which  it  deserves  only  in  so  far  as,  like  the  Malidvagga  of 
the  Yinaya  PitaJca  it  does  give  an  account  of  the  first  conversions 
and  of  the  founding  of  the  community  of  monks,  following  upon 
an  immense  narrative  of  the  life  of  the  Buddha,  in  the  main  in 
accord  with  the  Pali  tradition.  Distinctively  Mahayana  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  the  account  of  the  ten  stages  of  the  Bodhisattva’s 
progress  to  Buddhahood  ;  we  find  also  the  doctrine  of  the  exis¬ 
tence  of  many  Buddhas,  and  the  view  that  the  worship  of  the 
Blessed  One  is  sufficient  to  win  Nirvana.  Unhappily,  we  cannot 
ascertain  the  date  of  the  text  ;  its  Hunnish  and  Chinese  references, 
its  recognition  of  the  halo,  introduced  from  Greek  art  into  the  art 
of  Gandhara,  prove  comparatively  late  redaction,  though  much 
may  be  older,  as  is  suggested  by  the  fact  that  the  whole  is  com¬ 
posed  in  mixed  Sanskrit  without  the  addition  of  passages  in  purer 
Sanskrit  as  in  the  Mahayana  Sutras  proper. 

Equally  vague  in  date  is  the  famous  Laiitavistara ,2  whose  title, 
‘  Full  account  of  the  Play  ’  of  the  Buddha  marks  its  full  acceptance 
of  the  supramundane  character  of  the  Buddha.  It  is  clearly 
the  biography  of  the  master  according  to  the  Sarvastivadin  school, 
remodelled  finally  as  a  Mahayana  Yaipulyasutra  as  it  expressly 
calls  itself,  in  which  the  humanity  of  the  founder  of  the  faith  has 
disappeared.  Its  date  is  uncertain,  since  we  do  not  know  how  far 

1  Ed.  E.  Senart,  Paris,  1882-97  ;  Barth,  Journal  des  Savants,  1899,  pp.  459 
11.,  517  ff.,  623  IT.  ;  E.  Windisch,  Die  Composition  des  Malidvastu  (1909)  ; 
Oldenberg,  GN.  1912,  pp.  123  ff. ;  Winternitz,  Ind.  Litt.  ii.  187  ff.  (the  reference, 
p.  193,  to  Yogacaras  (i.  120)  as  a  sect  is  erroneous). 

2  Ed.  S.  Lefmann,  Halle  a.  S.  1902-8;  trs.  Ed.  Foucaux,  Paris,  1884-92  ; 
Winternitz,  ii.  194  ff.  Possibly  originally  composed  in  language  akin  to 
that  of  the  Mahdvaslu  ;  F.  Weller,  Zum  Laiitavistara,  Leipzig,  1915. 
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our  text  represents  what  was  translated  into  Chinese  about 
a.  d.  300.  But  the  parallelism  between  the  text  and  Gandharan 
art 1  suggests  that  Buddha  worship  flourished  in  the  second  cen¬ 
tury  a.  d.  and  much  of  the  Lalitavistara  may  go  back  to  that  date  ; 
it  contains  probably  still  older  material.  More  precise  dating 
would  be  possible,  if  we  could  be  sure  that  it  was  from  it,  as  it 
stands,  that  A9vaghosa  derived  the  material  for  his  Buddhacarita, 
but  that  is  far  from  certain. 

Of  the  Mahayana  or  Yaipulya  Sutras  proper,  vasts  texts  of  which 
some  were  probably  first  written  in  Prakrit  but  later  turned  into 
Sanskrit,  while  others  from  the  first  were  composed  in  the  language 
which  had  become  dominant  for  all  literary  purposes,  the  most 
important  for  the  doctrine  of  negativism  or  the  void  (gunyatd) 
is  the  series  of  Prajndpdramitds, 2  extolling  the  perfection  of 
intuition,  the  highest  perfection  which  a  Buddha  can  have.  The 
texts  are  of  various  size  ;  tradition  asserts  on  the  one  hand  that 
the  original  was  in  125,000  9lokas  or  lines  of  thirty-two  syllables  ; 
then  was  reduced  to  100,000,  25,000,  10,000  and  8,000,  while 
another  version  makes  the  8,000  line  text  the  original  of  which 
the  others  are  mere  amplifications  ;  a  large  variety  extending  from 
100,000  lines  to  700  lines  is  indeed  known  to  us.  The  length 
in  fact  is  unimportant ;  the  substance  is  given  in  the  short 
Vajracchedikd,  the  intuition  ‘  which  cuts  like  a  diamond  ’,  which 
translated  into  Chinese  in  a.  d.  401  forms  with  the  Prajhdpdrami- 
tahrdaya ,  in  which  the  metaphysics  is  neatly  packed  into  a  jnagic 
formula,  the  leading  text  of  the  Shin-gon  sect  in  Japan.  It  is 
impossible  to  extricate  the  real  facts  of  the  composition  of  the  text ; 
some  form  in  10,000  lines  existed  in  Chinese  by  a.  d.  179.  The 
doctrine  of  the  void  is  here  taught  without  argument  merely  in 
the  form  of  the  dogmatic  negation  of  every  concept  both  in  its 
positive  and  in  its  negative  form  on  the  authority  of  the  Buddha. 

1  Fouclier,  L' Art  greco-bouddhique  du  Gandhara,  i.  324  ff . ,  616  ff. ;  for  dates, 
i.  40  ff . ;  Griinwedel,  Buddh.  Kunst,  p.  81  ;  Waddell,  JRAS.  1914,  pp.  140  ff. 
dates  the  art  earlier,  but  on  dubious  grounds. 

2  See  Walleser’s  trans.  of  the  Astasdhasrikd  and  Vajracchedikd ,  Gottingen, 
1914,  pp.  15  ff.  The  latter  is  trans.  Max  Miiller,  SBE.  XLIX.  ii.  109  ff. ; 
the  former  ed.  BI.  1888 ;  the  (fatasdhasrikd,  ibid.  1902  ff.  ;  the  Vajracchedikd 
in  Buddhist  texts  from  Japan ,  I,  Oxford,  1881;  it  exists  in  whole  or  part  in 
many  renderings;  Winternitz,  ii.  249,  n.  1. 
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The  Samadhiraja 1  deals  with  the  supreme  meditation  which 
produces  the  highest  knowledge,  the  recognition  of  the  vacuity  of 
all  things  ;  in  meditation  the  Buddha  is  to  be  conceived  as  the 
law,  the  beginning  of  all  things,  of  endless  might  and  goodness. 
The  Suvarnaprabhdsa ,2  rendered  into  Chinese  in  the  fifth  century 
(c.  420),  a.  d.,  maintains  the  doctrines  of  the  void  and  the  law  as 
the  true  body  of  the  Buddha  as  against  the  search  for  corporeal 
relics  of  a  human  Buddha,  but  its  great  renown  in  Nepal,  Tibet, 
and  Mongolia  is  due  to  its  character  as  a  glorification  of  the  power 
of  spells  ( dharanis )  in  the  style  of  the  Hindu  Puranas  and 
Mahatmyas.  The  Bdstrapdlapariprcchd ,3  translated  into  Chinese 
between  589  and  618  a.  d.,  describes  the  characteristics  of  a 
Buddha,  illustrating  them  with  Jataka  tales,  and  is  interesting 
for  the  censure  it  conveys  on  the  degeneracy  of  a  Buddhism  in 
which  celibacy  has  disappeared. 

For  the  idealist  or  Yijnanavada  or  Yogacara  school  of  Buddhism 
there  is  important  evidence  in  the  Lankdvatdra 4  which  was  ren¬ 
dered  into  Chinese  in  443  and  513  a.  d.,  though  perhaps  our  text 
was  later  interpolated.  It  is,  indeed,  our  best  authority  in 
Sanskrit  for  the  Yijnanavada,  together  with  the  Mahay  dnaera- 
ddhotpada  which,  however,  possesses  individual  features  of  its  own. 
Moreover,  it  is  important  in  giving  us  polemical  disquisitions  on 
the  doctrines  of  the  Samkhya,  Yaiyesika  and  Pa^upata  schools 
among  others.  Its  quaint  title  is  derived  from  the  fiction  that 
the  discourse  was  delivered  by  Buddha  to  the  demon  Ravana,  lord  of 
Lanka,  both,  of  course,  as  the  Sutra  is  careful  to  remind  us,  utterly 
non-existent.  The  ten  stages  of  the  progress  of  the  Bodhisattva 
described  here  are  also  expounded  in  a  form  accepted  by  both  the 
Madhyamaka  and  the  Yijnanavada  schools  in  the  Dagabhumoka,5 6 
styled  in  one  version  Lacablmmlcpvara,  translated  into  Chinese 
between  265  and  316  a.  d. 

1  NBL.,  pp.  207  ff.  ;  or  Candrapradlpa  Sidra ;  cited  in  MKV.  ;  9-  >  and 
BCAP.  viii.  106. 

2  Ed.  Sarad  Chandra,  Calcutta,  1898  ;  NBL.,  pp.  241  ff.  ;  Winternitz,  ii.  245. 

3  Ed.  ,L.  Finot,  Petrograd,  1901  ;  Poussin,  Maseon,  iv  (1903),  306  ff. 

4  The  ed.  of  the  Buddhist  Text  Society  (1900)  is  very  imperfect.  Cf. 

NBL.,  pp.  113  ff.  ;  JASB.  1905,  pp.  159  ff.  ;  JRAS.  1805,  pp.  831  ff. 

6  NBL.,  pp.  81  ff. 
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Definitively  religious  is  the  famous  Saddharmapundarika ,l  the 
Lotus  of  the  Good  Law,  translated  in  the  same  period,  written  in 
Gathas,  verses  in  mixed  Sanskrit,  and  in  moderately  correct 
Sanskrit  prose,  which  is  often  later  than  the  Gathas,  though  in 
some  cases  the  Gathas  are  themselves  mere  late  patchwork  based 
on  the  older  style.  Qakyamuni  here  appears  deprived  of  his 
humanity,  as  a  great  god,  who  teaches  Buddhahood  as  the  best  of 
paths,  in  preference  to  the  Hlnayana,  and  inculcates  every  form 
of  worship,  even  in  play,  as  leading  to  Nirvana.  Chapters  XXI  to 
XXVI  are  later  additions,  though  included  in  the  Chinese  rendering, 
and  in  chapter  XXIV  is  a  eulogy  of  the  Bodhisattva  Avalokitefvara, 
the  saviour  of  creatures  par  excellence.  His  merits  form  the 
subject  of  the  Avalokitecvaragunakarandavyulia,  usually  shortened 
to  Karandavyulia ,2  ‘full  account  of  the  basket’  of  the  virtues  of 
the  lord  which  exists  in  a  prose  and  a  verse  tradition,  and  was 
rendered  into  Chinese  by  a.  d.  270.  This  text  is  remarkable  for 
its  patronage  of  the  doctrine  of  an  Adi  Buddha,  the  prius  of  all 
things,  while  the  cult  of  Avalokitefvara  was  known  to  the 
Chinese  pilgrim,  Fa-Hian,  in  a.  d.  400.  Another  Bodhisattva,  the 
incarnation  of  knowledge  is  Manjufrl,  whose  merits  are  the  subject 
of  the  Gandavyuha  or  Avatansaka  Sutra,3  translated  between  317 
and  420  a.  d.  The  Sukhavativyuha  f  translated  in  some  form 
between  148  and  170  a.  d.,  and  preserved  in  two  Sanskrit  versions, 
is  devoted  to  the  praise  of  the  Buddha  Amitabha  or  Amitayus,  and 
his  paradise ;  the  Amitayurdhyana  Sutra 5  inculcates  mediation  on 
Amitayus  as  the  mode  of  gaining  this  paradise,  and  the  three  texts 
are  of  historical  importance  since  they  are  the  scriptures  of  two 
Japanese  sects,  the  Jo-do-shuand  the  Sliin-shu,  of  which  the  latter 
claims  the  largest  number  of  adherents  of  any  Japanese  Buddhist 
sect.  The  Karunapund  arika ,6  translated  in  the  sixth  century, 

1  Ed.  H.  Kern  and  B.  Nanjio,  BB.  x,  Petrograd,  1908  If.;  trans.  SBE. 
xxi  ;  cf.  JRAS.  1916,  pp.  269  ff. ' 

2  Prose  version  ed.  Satyavrata  Sama^ami,  Calcutta,  1873  ;  NBL.,  pp.  95  ff. ; 
Burnouf,  Intr.,  pp.  196  ff.  ;  ERE.  ii.  256  ff. 

3  NBL.,  pp.  90  ff.  ;  a  section,  the  Bhadracarl,  is  ed.  K.  Watanabe,  with 
trans.  by  Leumann,  Leipzig,  1912;  cf.  Pelliot,  JA.  1914,  ii.  118  ff. 

4  Ed.  Oxford,  1883  ;  trans.  SBE.  XLIX.  ii. 

6  Trans,  from  Chinese,  SBE.  XLIXsii.  159  ff.  ;  Walleser,  Heidelberg,  1916. 

6  Ed.  Calcutta,  1898  ;  NBL.,  pp.  285  ff. 
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similarly  glorifies  the  Buddha  Padmottara  and  his  paradise,  while 
the  Buddha  Aksobhya  is  the  theme  of  the  Afatobhyavyuha,  trans¬ 
lated  before  a.  d.  186.  But  the  number  of  Sutras  known  by  name 
and  citation  or  existing  in  Chinese  versions  is  extremely  large  ; 
the  jRatnalcuta  Sutra  is  said  to  have  been  translated  before  a.  n.  170, 
and,  without  paying  too  great  attention  to  the  exact  dates,  there 
is  sufficient  evidence  that  the  Sutra  literature  must  have  been 
abundant  by  the  second  century  a.  d.  and  presumably  somewhat 
earlier. 

Apart  from  the  Sutras,  and  of  not  less  importance,  are  works 
by  authors  whose  personality  is  more  or  less  known  to  us.  The 
earliest  in  time  perhaps  is  A£vaghosa,  son  of  SuvarnaksT,  educated 
as  a  Brahmin,  then  an  adherent  of  the  Sarvastivadins  and  later  a 
precursor  of  the  Mahay  ana.  His  date  is  obscure,  for  the  tradition 
of  his  connexion  with  Kaniska  is  not  altogether  supported  by  the 
tone  of  the  references  to  that  king  contained  in  the  SutrcilamJcdra, 
but  it  is  not  improbable  that  he  flourished  under  or  shortly  after 
that  prince,  whose  own  date,  however,  still  remains  in  controversy  ; 
a  date  about  a.  d.  100  is  not  improbable  for  the  poet.  His  great 
epic,  the  Buddhacarita 1  is  based  either  on  the  Lalitavistara  or  on 
the  same  materials,  and,  save  in  its  spirit  of  devotion  to  the  Buddha, 
is  not  markedly  different  from  the  Hinayana.  The  Sutralamlcdra,1 2 
even  through  the  medium  of  a  translation  from  the  Chinese,  shows 
much  merit;  it  is  a  collection  of  edifying  legends  of  the  Jataka 
type,  in  which  A^vaghosa  applies  the  resources  of  his  poetic  spirit 
to  adorn  the  teachings  of  the  faith.  The  Vajrasuci ,3  a  polemical 
tract  in  which  the  author  seeks  to  overthrow  the  Brahmanical 
caste  system  on  the  score  of  citations  from  the  Veda,  the 
Mahabhdrata  and  the  Manava  Dharmagastra ,  is  of  dubious  origin, 
for  by  one  source  it  is  attributed  to  Dharmaklrti.  Far  more 

1  Ed.  Cowell,  Oxford,  1893;  trans.  SBE.XLIX.  li. ;  Formichi,  Bari,  1912; 
tTber  die  chinesische  Version  von  Asvaghosas  Buddhacarita ,  Leipzig,  1916.  On 
Kaniska’s  date  see  reff.  in  Winternitz,  ii.  375 ;  Rapson,  CHI.  i.  583  ft’. 
The  Raja  A£vaghosa  (EL  viii.  171  f.  ;  JRAS.  1912,  pp.  701  ff. )  is  probably 
different. 

2  Trans.  Ed.  Huber,  Paris,  1908  ;  Levi,  JA.  1908,  ii.  57  ff.  Sanskrit  title, 
Kalpandmandinika,  acc.  to  Liiders,  DLZ.  1919,  p.  474  ;  cf.  Bruchstu eke  bad dh isti - 
scher  Dramen,  p.  63  ;  Poussin,  Museon,  x  (1909),  86  ff. 

3  Weber,  Vber  die  Vajrasuci  (1859);  Levi,  JA.  1908,  ii.  90  ff. 
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important  is  the  issue  regarding  the  Mahayanaqraddhotpada ,l  the 
Rise  of  Faith  in  the  Mahayana,  which  is  one  of  the  best  of  Buddhist 
philosophical  treatises,  and  worthy  even  of  A9vaghosa’s  fame. 
The  doctrine  in  this  work,  however,  distinctly  advanced ;  it 
represents  a  form  of  the  Vijnanavada  in  which  the  ideas  of  such¬ 
ness  and  the  Tathagatagarbha,  womb  of  the  Tathagata,  are 
developed  in  an  absolutist  sense.  It  is,  of  course,  illegitimate 
a  priori  to  hold  that  such  doctrines  could  not  be  adopted  or  promul¬ 
gated  by  Afvaghosa,  but  the  evidence  for  his  authorship  is  not 
very  convincing ;  the  work  was  rendered  into  Chinese  in  554  and 
710  a.  d.  and  our  knowledge  of  it  is  derived  from  a  translation  of 
this  later  version.  An  older  Chinese  tradition  does  not  contain 
the  attribution  to  Afvaghosa,  and  it  is  easy  enough  to  understand 
how  the  work  was  attributed  to  him  later,  while  it  is  remarkable, 
if  he  were  the  true  author  of  it  that  we  should  not  have  more 
convincing  evidence  of  his  authorship.  We  have  possibly  some 
ground  for  doubting  the  attribution  in  the  fact  that  we  find  the 
doctrine  of  vacuity  alluded  to  in  the  Saundarananda  2  which  deals 
with  the  conversion  of  Buddha’s  half  brother  Nanda  very  much 
against  his  will,  and  incidentally  gives  much  information  on  the 
faith,  and  the  same  doctrine,  together  with  the  distinction  of 
absolute  and  apparent  truth,  is  found  in  another  treatise  attributed 
on  Chinese  authority  to  Afvaghosa.3  The  question  is  of  some 
historical  importance  ;  if  A9vaghosa  were  really  the  author  of  the 
Malidyanacraddliotpada,  then  we  must  assume  that  the  doctrine  of 
idealism  developed  effectively  before  that  of  vacuity.  This  seems 
contrary  to  tradition,  and  even  to  probability  ;  the  idealism  of  the 
Vijnanavada  presents  rather  the  appearance  of  an  effort  to  render 
more  plausible  the  negativism  of  the  Madhyamaka.  But  the 
material  is  clearly  inadequate  to  permit  of  certainty. 

A9vaghosa’s  literary  efforts  on  behalf  of  Buddhism  extended 
also  to  the  sphere  of  drama  ;  fragments  of  his  works  are  preserved 

1  Discourse  on  the  Awakening  of  Faith  in  the  Mahayana ,  by  T.  Suzuki,  Chicago 
1900.  Cf.  Winternitz,  ii.  211  ;  Ui,  VP.,  p.  44,  n.  3. 

2  Ed.  Haraprasad  Shastrl,  BI.  1910 ;  cf.  Baston,  JA.  1912,  i.  79  If.  • 
Hultzsch,  ZDMG.  lxxii.  Ill  ff.  ;  lxxiii.  229  ff. 

3  Cf.  Vidhushekhara,  JRAS.  1914,  pp.  747  f.  ;  Keith,  ibid.,  p.  1092;  he 
knew  t lie  Prajnaparamita  doctrine,  fji,  UV.,  p.  44,  n.  3. 
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to  us,  in  sufficient  extent  to  show  that  he  was  master  of  the 
technique  of  the  art  and  that  his  drama  already  manifests  most  of 
the  characteristics  of  the  Indian  theatre.1  His  lyrics  were  famous, 
and  we  possess  in  the  Ganrhstotragdthd ,2  restored  from  Tibetan, 
a  curious  specimen  of  his  literary  genius.  Of  literary  rather  than 
philosophical  interest  is  the  complex  question  whether  Af^vaghosa 
is  really  identical  with  the  poet  Matrceta,  to  whom  I-Tsing  attri¬ 
butes  the  Q 'atapancdqatikandmastotra ,  or  with  Maticitra,  author  of 
a  letter  to  a  king  Kanika,  the  question  of  whose  identity  with 
Kaniska  is  no  less  obscure.  Fragments  of  Miltrceta’s  work  are 
now  in  our  possession,  while  his  Varnandrhavamana  is  preserved 
in  Tibetan.  Of  the  same  type  of  elaborate  Kfivya  poetry  is  the 
Jdlakamdld  of  Aryayura  or  Qura  celebrating  the  perfections  of  the 
Buddha.'3 

Serious  doubt  exists  also  as  to  the  date  of  Nagarjuna,4  who 
passes  for  the  founder  of  the  Madhyamaka  system  of  the  Mahayana ; 
the  most  certain  fact,  perhaps,  is  that  Aryadeva,  who  was  apparently 
a  younger  contemporary,  uses  in  a  poem,  Cittaviquclclhiprakarana, 
the  words  rdqi  and  vdraka ,  showing  therefore  a  knowledge  of 
Greek  astrology  which  can  hardly  be  supposed  to  have  reached 
India  in  this  form  before  a.d.  200,  and  may  possibly  be  placed 
later  ;  the  argument  is  not  conclusive,  since  we  cannot  absolutely 
prove  that  the  new  system  of  naming  days  of  the  week  did  not 
spread  to  India  by  a.  d.  100,  since  it  existed  before  the  end  of 
that  century  in  Italy,  but  it  agrees  well  enough  with  tradition  to 
make  a.d.  200  a  reasonable  date  for  Nagarjuna.  What  is  certain 
is  that  we  may  regard  as  his  the  Mulamadhyamakakdrikas 
memorial  verses  in  which  he  sets  out  the  doctrines  of  his  system, 
an  absolute  negativism.  His  own  comment,  the  Akutobhayd,  exists 
in  Tibetan,  and  in  a  revised  version  by  an  unknown  hand  was 
rendered  into  Chinese  by  Kumarajlva  to  whom  ( circa  a.  d.  405) 

1  Liiders,  Bruchstiicke  buddhistischer  Dramen  (1911)  and  SBA.  1911,  pp.  388  ft’.  ; 
Konow,  Das  indische  Drama ,  pp.  50  ft’. 

2  Ed.  A.  von  Stael-Holstein,  BB.  xv.  Petrograd,  1913;  Thomas,  JRAS. 
1911,  pp.  752  ft’. 

3  Cf.  Thomas,  Kavlndravacanasamuccaya ,  pp.  25  ft’.  ;  Winternitz,  YOJ.  xxvii. 
13  f.  ;  Liiders,  SBA.  1914,  p.  103. 

4  JAOS.  xxxi.  3  ;  Korn,  Ind.  Biuldh  ,  p.  122.  Poussin,  ( Bouddhisme ,  p.  383, 
n.  1)  queries  the  attribution  to  Aryadeva  of  the  quttavifuddhiprakarana. 
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we  owe  a  legendary  biography  of  the  sage.1  The  work  evoked 
not  merely  great  praise  but  many  commentaries ;  those  of 
Buddhapalita  and  Bhavaviveka  exist  only  in  Tibetan,  but  that 
of  Candraklrti,  the  Prasannapadd,  is  preserved  in  Sanskrit  and  may 
be  ascribed  to  the  seventh  century  a.  d.  We  need  not,  of  course, 
take  seriously  the  conception  of  Nagarjuna  as  the  creator  of  the 
Qunyavada  philosophy,  though  the  Hlnayana  ascribes  to  him  the 
Qatasdhasrikd  Prajhdpdramitd .  He  must  rather  be  counted  as  the 
great  dialectician  who  effectively  presented  and  won  fame  for  the 
school,  and  whose  work  therefore  threw  other  authors  in  the 
shade.  The  relation  of  his  work  to  the  various  versions  of  the 
Prajhdpdramitd  is  wholly  indeterminable  with  the  evidence  avail¬ 
able  ;  these  texts  are  merely  dogmatic  assertions  of  the  essential 
character  of  vacuity,  and  could  be  elaborated  after  Nagarjuna  or 
exist  before  him.  Of  other  works  of  Nagarjuna  we  have  the 
Dharmasamgraha ,2  a  collection  of  technical  terms,  which  may  or 
may  not  be  his,  and  the  Suhrllekha ,3  addressed  to  an  unknown 
king,  also  of  dubious  authenticity. 

Of  Aryadeva  we  now  have  beside  fragments  the  Catu/igataka ,4 
the  Hastabalaprakarana,5  and  the  Cittaviguddhiprakarana ; 6  the 
latter  concludes  that  the  mind,  when  without  a  touch  of  imagina¬ 
tion,  is  the  true  reality,  the  apparent  diversity  which  it  exhibits 
being  explained  by  the  coloration  of  imagination,  just  as  the  limpid 
crystal  is  discoloured  by  the  reflection  of  a  coloured  object,  a 
doctrine  which  shows  that  Aryadeva 7  was  approximating  to  the 
views  of  the  Vijnanavada  or  the  MaJiayanagraddhotpada.  The 
foremost  authority  on  the  Vijnanavada,  though  not  necessarily  or 
probably  its  founder,  is  Aryasanga,  or  Asahga,  the  real  author  of 
the  Yogdcdrabhumigdstra ,  of  which  the  Bodhisattvabhumi 8  is  pre- 

1  Text  ed.  with  Prasannapadd  by  Poussin,  BB.,  iv.  Petrograd  1918  ;  comm, 
from  Tibetan  and  Chinese  by  Walleser,  Heidelberg,  1911  and  1912.  The  author 
of  the  latter  was  certainly  not  Aryadeva,  but  possibly  Pingalaksa,  or 
Vimalaksa  ;  cf.  Ui,  VP.,  p.  45,  n.  2. 

*  Ed.  Oxford,  1885.  Cf.  H.  Slonner,  SBA.  1904,  pp.  1282  ff. 

3  H.  Wenzel,  JPTS.  1886,  pp.  1  ff.  *  Haraprasad,  JASB.  vii.  131  ff. 

5  JRAS.  1918,  pp.  2G7  ff.  3  JASB.  Ixvii  (1898),  pp.  165  ff. 

7  On  his  identity,  cf.  P<5ri,  BEFEO.  xi.  366  ff. 

8  Museon,  vi  (1905),  38  ff.  ;  vii  (1906),  213  ff. ;  U.  Wogihara,  Asanga's 

Bodhisattvabhumi ,  Leipzig,  1908. 
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served  in  Sanskrit.  This  text,  which  with  others  is  ascribed  to 
Maitreya,  in  the  manner  of  the  Mahayana,  attempts  to  prove  the 
authenticity  of  its  doctrine  ;  it  rests  on  the  belief  in  enlightenment 
as  the  supreme  reality  to  be  attained  by  the  Yogacara,  the  monk 
who  practises  the  Yoga  mysticism  which  is  an  essential  part  even 
of  the  Hlnayana,  but  is  now  incorporated  definitely  in  the 
Mahayana,  giving  the  idealist  school  the  alternative  name  of 
Yogacara.  The  ten  stages  of  the  progress  of  the  Bodhisattva  to 
enlightenment  are  described  in  the  M ah aydnasU irdla nikara,  in  verse 
with  a  prose  comment  by  the  author.  Other  works  by  Asanga 
are  enumerated,  Mahdydnasampangrahagdstra,  Madhyantavibhaga , 
Malidydna  Sdtra,  various  Upadegas,  Saptadacabhumi  Sutra  &c.,  but 
it  is  difficult  to  ascribe  to  him  any  high  rank  as  a  philosopher.  It 
would  be  interesting  to  ascertain  his  precise  relation  to  the 
Lankdvatara  ;  if  we  could  accept  the  ascription  of  the  Mahdydna^ra- 
ddhotpada  to  A9vagliosa  and  the  identification  of  a  citation  in  it 
with  the  Lankdvatara ,  we  could  be  sure  that  Asanga  was  later 
than  the  Sutra,  in  which  case  his  claim  to  originality  would  be 
very  slight.  In  point  of  fact,  however,  originality  was  not  the 
aim  of  these  writers,  but  rather  effective  exposition  of  a  doctrine 
already  in  circulation.1 

Asanga’s  brother,  Vasubandhu,  originally  like  him  an  adherent 
of  the  Sarvastivada,  and  author  of  the  Abhidharmakora,  was  con¬ 
verted  in  late  life  by  Asanga  to  belief  in  the  Mahayana,  which  he 
illustrated  by  commenting  on  the  Saddharmapundartka,  the  Prajnd- 
paramita,  the  Vimalakirti,  the  Avatansaka,  the  Qrlmd l as inh an d da 
&c.,  and  by  composing  the  Patnatraya  and  Vijhdnamdtrasiddhi. 
His  fame  seems  to  have  been  extraordinary,  and  his  works  to 
have  been  studied  by  both  the  Hlnayana  and  the  Mahayana 
schools  and  to  have  spread  far  beyond  India.  He  also  wrote  a 
Panama  HI lasaptati  attacking  the  Sdmkhyasaptati  of  the  mysterious 
Vindhyavasa,  whose  identity  with  Ifvarakrsna  is  still  in  doubt. 
The  date  of  the  brothers  is  uncertain,  but  the  Chinese  evidence 
suggests  strongly  that  they  flourished  up  to  the  middle  of  the 

1  Mahay  anas  atrdlamkar  a  in  ed.  and  trail, s.  S.  Levi,  Paris,  1907-11,  The 
Abhisamayalamkdra  appears  to  be  by  a  real  Maitreyanatha  ;  Haraprasad,  JASB. 
vi.  425  ff.  before  a.  d.  265,  but  cf.  Walleser,  TP.,  pp.  27  ff. 
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fourth  century  a.  d.,  a  date  which  suits  well  all  the  evidence 
available.1 

Of  later  works  importance  attaches  to  the  Madhyamdkuvatara 2 
of  Candraklrti  (sixth  century  a.  d.)  the  commentator  on  Nagarjuna’s 
Karikas,  and  to  the  Qlksdsamuccaya 3  and  Boclhicarydvatdra 4  of 
Qantideva,  who  lived  probably  in  the  seventh  century  a.  d.  The 
former  of  Qantideva’s  works  is  in  the  main  a  mass  of  citations, 
often  of  some  length,  from  texts  not  otherwise  available  to  us  in 
Sanskrit  form;  the  latter  is  a  of  great  religious  merit, 

worthy  of  comparison  in  its  own  way  with  the  Imitat'd)  Ohristi. 
In  a  sense  it  is  a  tour  de  force,  for  the  author  is  devoutly  convinced 
of  the  nothingness  of  things,  but  his  philosophy  does  not  forbid 
him  to  exhibit  a  fervour  of  pious  devotion.  It  is  accompanied  by 
a  comment  by  Prajhakaramati,  which  contains  valuable  notices 
bearing  on  the  text. 

Mahayana  doctrines  appear  also  in  many  other  texts  ;  even  in 
the  Divyavadana  one  section  claims  to  be  a  Mahayana  Sutra,  but 
these  contain  little  of  philosophical  importance,  and  indeed  of  the 
literature  mentioned  comparatively  small  portion  is  concerned 
with  philosophic  issues,  while  many  texts  are  still  unavailable, 
existing  only  in  Chinese  or  Tibetan  versions.  The  result  is 
inevitably  that  on  many  points  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  secure 
any  clear  view  of  the  Mahayana  position  in  detail ;  we  cam 
however,  ascertain  some  general  principles,  and  from  these  we 
may  be  assured  that  what  is  lacking  is  not  of  special  value  even 
for  the  history  of  Indian  philosophy. 

Of  the  later  history  of  Buddhism  as  a  philosophy  in  India 
comparatively  little  is  important.  The  commentators  on  the 


1  His  Vii'igakcika ri lalprakara na  is  trans.  from  Tibetan  by  Poussin,  Museon , 
1912,  pp.  53  ff.  On  the  date  see  esp.  Peri,  BEFEO.  xi.  339  ff.  ;  Levi,  ii.  2  n. ; 
Winternitz,  YOJ.  xxvii.  36 ;  Keith,  JRAS.  1914,  p.  1091.  On  Yogacara 
literature  see  Stcherbatskoi,  Museon,  vi  (1905),  144  ff.  ;  Garbe,  ( Samkhya - 
Philosophic ,2  p.  74)  and  Pathak,  I  A.  xli.  244  maintain  the  older  date  but  idly  ; 
see  Smith,  Early  Hist.,3  pp.  328  ff. 

2  Trans,  from  Tibetan  by  Poussin,  Museon,  viii  (1907),  249  ff  ;  xi.  (1910), 
271  ff.  ;  date,  Winternitz,  ii.  259,  n.  3,  379  ;  Wassilieff,  Bouddhisme,  p.  208. 

a  Ed.  Bendall,  BB.  i,  Petrograd,  1902 ;  trans.  by  him  and  Rouse,  London, 
1922  ;  for  his  life,  Haraprasad,  IA.  xlii.  49  ff. 

<  Ed,  Poussin,  BI.  1901  ff.  ;  trans.  Paris,  1907.  Cf.  Fouclier,  RHR.  lvii. 
241  ff. 
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Madhyamaka  and  the  Vijnanavada  contended  against  one  another, 
without  either  school  ousting  the  other  ;  the  Mlmansa,  Vedanta, 
and  Nyaya-Vaiyesika  criticized  severely  Buddhist  views.  It  is, 
however,  significant  that,  while  Kumarila  makes  strong  play 
against  the  Madhyamaka,  Qankara  who  refutes  elaborately  the 
Sarvastivadins  and  the  Vijnanavada  disposes  summarily  of  the 
Madhyamaka.  The  polemics  of  Uddyotakara  and  Vacaspati  Miyra 
are  of  special  interest  as  showing  the  lively  controversies  of  the 
schools.  The  Buddhists,  for  their  part,  were  keen  controversialists, 
invading  the  field  of  their  enemies  ;  we  have  fortunately  good 
specimens  of  their  controversial  style  in  the  treatises  of  Ayoka 
and  Ratnaklrti,  both  about  the  close  of  the  ninth  century  a.  d. 
In,  the  A  vayavinird  Imran  a  the-former  makes  an  onslaught  on  the 
Nyaya  thesis  that  the  whole  is  something  over  and  above  the  parts 
to  which  it  stands  in  the  peculiar  relation  of  inherence  (sama- 
\'dya ) ;  in  truth  the  whole  is  nothing  apart  from  the  parts  and  the 
relation  is  a  myth.  In  the  Samanyadusanadihprasarita  equal 
havoc  is  made  with  the  conception  that  we  experience  generals 
or  universals  as  real  ;  we  see  the  five  fingers  of  the  hand,  not  a 
sixth  universal,  which  is  as  unreal  as  a  horn  on  one’s  head. 
Ratnaklrti  established  by  two  treatises,  both  positively  and 
negatively,  the  doctrine  of  momentariness.  The  general  decay 
of  Buddhism  from  internal  causes  was  accelerated  by  the  havoc 
wrought  by  Mahomedan  invaders,  whose  destruction  of  the 
monasteries  and  their  inmates  uprooted  a  faith  in  which  the  laity 
were  only  loosely  attached  to  the  Church,  and  from  the  twelfth 
century  onwards  Buddhist  theories  cease  to  attract  much  living 
attention  in  the  schools. 

In  China  and  Japan,  on  the  other  hand,  the  doctrines  of  the 
Mahayana  were  destined  to  have  a  great  vogue  and  to  develop 
into  systems  in  which  the  nothingness  of  Nagarjuna  is  transmuted 
into  a  very  positive  absolute  ;  it  is  easy  to  interpret  in  the  light  of 
such  developments  our  texts,  but  the  result  is  undoubtedly  in 
large  measure  to  falsify  the  true  signification.1 

1  T.  Suzuki’s  Outlines  of  Mahayana  Buddhism  is  written  from  this  point 
of  view  ;  it  seems  in  fact  to  represent  the  attitude  of  the  Shin-gon-shu 
school  which  is  permeated  with  Tantric  philosophy  and  is  said  to  be  derived 
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Interesting  light  on  the  systems  is  thrown  in  a  large  number  of 
works  of  other  schools  such  as  the  Nydya  and  Vedanta  Sutra  and 
their  commentaries,  Rumania’s  Varttika,  Jayanta’s  Nydyamanjarl , 
Yaradaraja’s  Tarkikaraksa ,  and  Qrldhara’s  Nyayakandall,  and  in 
sketches  of  philosophical  schools  such  as  the  Sarvasiddlianta- 
samgraha,  Sarvadarganasamgraha,  and  Gunaratna’s  Tarkarahasya- 
dlpika  on  the  Sad dargan  asamaccaya. 1 

from  the  Mahavairocandbhisambodhi  Sutra  (translated  a.  d.  724)  and  other 
Tantric  works,  but  unfortunately  it  treats  the  Maliayana  as  a  unity ;  see 
de  la  Yallee  Poussin,  JRAS.  1908.  pp.  885-94  ;  1910,  p.  133. 

1  For  controversies  with  the  Mlmansa  see  Keith,  KM.  esp.,  pp.  46  ff.  ; 
for  logical  discussions  ILA.  (retf.,  p.  275).  The  Samkhya  Sutra,  a  late  text 
deals  with  many  Buddhist  doctrines,  and  in  i.  42-7  specifically  with  the 
Mdhayana  doctrines;  see  Garbe,  Sdmkhya-Philosophie,2  p.  146,  n.  1.  On  its 
age  see  ZDMG.  lxii.  593  ;  Keith,  SS.,  pp.  91  if.  From  Chinese  sources  alone 
do  we  know  of  Harivarman,  author  of  the  Satyasiddhifdstra,  perhaps 
c.  250  a.  d.;  Ui,  VP.,  pp.  4  f ,  42  f.,  45,  50,  55  f. 


CHAPTER  XIII 


THE  NEGATIVISM  OF  THE  MADHYAMAKA 

1.  The  Doctrine  of  Knowledge 

In  the  Madhyamaka  appears  a  new  conception  of  kinds  of  truth 
which  advances  far  bejmnd  the  simpler  ideas  of  the  Hlnayana. 
In  the  latter  we  find  only  a  simple  distinction  between  the 
absolute  truth,  which  is  contained  in  the  dogmas  of  the  denial 
of  the  self,  the  reality  of  the  chain  of  causation,  and  of  the 
operation  of  the  act,  and  a  form  of  truth  which  may  be  called 
conventional  or  relative  ( sanivrti-satya ),  which  is  indeed  absolutely 
false  since  it  asserts  such  ideas  as  the  self  or  person,  but  which 
may  be  admitted  as  truth  because  it  passes  as  such  in  ordinary 
life,  is  useful,  and  is  sometimes  employed  by  the  Buddha  in  his 
teaching.  The  Buddha,  it  is  recognized,  employed  in  his  dis¬ 
courses  two  forms  of  instruction,  the  one  conforming  to  absolute 
truth  (pdramarthiJcd),  and  the  other  provisional  and  introductory 
(dbhiprdgiJd  decand).1 

In  the  Madhyamaka 2  the  matter  is  carried  one  step  further ; 
the  absolute  truth  is  a  negativism  or  doctrine  of  vacuity  ( gunyatd ), 
established  by  the  application  to  the  ideas  accepted  by  the 
Hlnayana  as  absolute  truth  of  a  logic,  which  insists  that  any 
contradiction  is  an  infallible  proof  of  error,  and  which  finds 
contradiction  in  every  conception,  and,  determining  a  priori  what 
is  impossible,  denies  its  existence  on  that  ground  in  the  face 
of  facts.  Inferior  in  essence  to  this  is  the  knowledge  of  obscurity 
or  inaccuracy  ( samvrti-satya ),  which  is  knowledge  based  on  the 

1  Cf.  Mil.,  p.  28;  KVA.,  pp.  33  ff .  ;  Poussin,  JA.  1902,  ii.  250;  1903, ii. 
300 ;  KV.  v.  0,  brings  out  clearly  the  distinction  ;  cf.  JPTS.  1913  -4,  p.  129. 

2  BCA.  ix.  2  f. ;  v.  02.  For  the  two  truths  see  MK.  xxiv.  8,  discussed 
Qlokavarttika,  p.  218;  MA.  p.  70;  BCA.  ix.  107-11,  139  f .  ;  Wassilieff, 
Bouddhisme,  pp.  328  ff. 
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facts  of  experience,  and  which  may  be  reckoned  as  true,  both 
because  appreciation  of  this  truth  is  a  necessary  element  in  the 
acquisition  of  the  absolute  truth,  and  because  it  corresponds  to 
the  actual  facts  of  thought  and  reality.  Both  are  indeed  in  the 
ultimate  analysis  unreal  and  cannot  be  sustained,  but  they  are 
solid  facts  which  cannot  be  ignored.  This  form  of  truth  may 
be  subdivided  into  the  knowledge  of  Yogins  or  sages,  who  interpret 
correctly  the  nature  of  existence  in  the  sense  adopted  by  the 
Hlnayana,  and  that  of  the  world  ( loka-samvrti )  which  does  not 
appreciate  the  true  character  of  such  matters  as  the  momentary 
nature  and  misery  of  things,  and  believes  in  entities  such  as  god 
or  the  soul.  This  latter  form  of  knowledge  is  false  from  the 
point  of  view  of  that  of  the  Yogin,  and  even  among  Yogins  there 
are  differences  in  accuracy  of  knowledge.  From  another  point 
of  view  this  realm  corresponds  with  the  sphere  of  things  casually 
produced  ( pratitya-samutpanna ),  above  all  the  momentary  series 
of  ideas  which  constitute  the  self.  These  things  are  not  indeed 
real,  but  they  have  the  seeming  of  reality  and  of  producing 
effects.  They  are  thus  contrasted  with  the  third  form  of  knowledge, 
which  is  of  imaginary  (parikalpita)  things,  a  term  covering  such 
false  interpretations  of  experience  as  the  water  seen  in  the  mirage, 
or  the  nacre  mistaken  for  silver,  or  the  rope  thought  to  be  a  snake. 
Ordinary  perception  and  reasoning  are  enough  to  rid  us  of  these 
delusions,  and  the  riddance  at  once  enures  to  our  practical 
advantage.  But  it  is  a  matter  for  deep  investigation  (vicar a)  to 
shake  ourselves  free  from  the  delusion  of  the  knowledge  of 
obscurity,  and  at  first  sight  we  do  not  seem  to  gain  anything  by 
learning  that  it  is  not  in  reality  true  knowledge  at  all,  although 
later  we  recognize  that  such  recognition  is  the  necessary  pre¬ 
liminary  to  full  enlightenment.  Yet  there  is  here  an  obvious 
difficulty,  not  disposed  of  by  the  school ;  a  dream,  let  us  say, 
is  imaginary  ;  none  the  less  it  cannot  be  denied  to  have  been 
caused,  and  still  less  can  it  be  asserted  that  such  an  imaginary 
thing  cannot  lead  to  action  ;  the  rope  mistaken  for  the  snake 
evokes  the  backward  movement  as  surely  as  the  reptile  itself.1 

1  Poussin,  JA.  1903,  ii.  381,  n.  5. 
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2.  The  Doctrine  of  Negativism  and  the  Void 

As  the  doctrine  of  knowledge  of  the  Hlnayana  presented  a  fatal 
temptation  to  further  depreciation  of  our  powers  of  knowing, 
so  the  Sautrantika  conception  of  the  doctrine  of  the  momentary 
series  of  states  in  lieu  of  the  self,  encouraged  the  Madhyamaka  to 
proceed  to  further  dissection.  To  reduce  the  self  to  such  a  series, 
to  assert  the  act  but  not  the  agent,1 2  was  to  produce  something 
essentially  obscure  and  doubtful,  and  to  open  the  way  to  the 
suggestion  of  an  absolute  self  underlying  the  series  such  as  the 
person  (purusa)  of  the  Saiiikhya  ;  and,  even  if  the  momentariness 
of  each  state  were  insisted  on,  that  would  merely  mean  the 
imagination  of  a  series  of  substantial  though  momentary  selves, 
a  re-introduction  of  the  hateful  doctrine  of  the  self.  Yet  the 
orthodox  alternative,  to  insist  on  the  absence  of  any  thing  save 
a  causal  series,  is  fatal  to  the  essential  doctrine  of  action.  There 
can  be  no  true  act  if  there  is  no  freedom  of  the  will,  and  without 
a  true  act  there  can  be  no  enjoyment  of  fruits.  To  assert  the 
act  and  deny  the  agent  is  therefore  impossible  ;  you  must  admit 
both,  in  that  case  merely  from  the  standpoint  of  common  sense 
(vyavahdratas)f  or  deny  both  from  the  standpoint  of  absolute 
reality.  There  is  no  room  for  a  moral  agent  or  responsibility 
in  the  mere  potency  into  which  the  Sautrantika  doctrine  in  effect 
reduces  existence. 

The  idea  of  consciousness  and  knowledge  is  equally  unable 
to  bear  serious  examination  ;  it  is  as  unreal  as  the  belief  of  a  man 
with  ophthalmia  that  there  are  hairs  floating  before  his  vision.3 
Knowledge  is  impossible,  and  therefore 4  cannot  exist ;  examined, 
it  proves  out  of  the  question  to  know  anything  external  or  even 
internal ;  the  point  of  the  sword  cannot  pierce  itself  or  the  finger 
touch  itself.  Consciousness  cannot  know  anything  either  ante- 

1  g.,  p  202 ;  BCAP.  ix.  73  ;  AKV.  (MS.  Burn.  f.  475a)  in  JA.  1902,  ii.  255, 
n.  2  ;  against  Saiiikhya  views,  BCA.  ix.  60-8. 

2  Kartd  svaiantrah  karmdpi  tvayoktam  vyavahdratah,  BCAP.  l.c.  ;  cf.  BCA. 
vi ii.  97  ff. 

3  MKV.,  p.  58. 

4  MKV.,  p.  210  (x.  12).  See  gankara’s  critique,  BS.  ii,  2.  28;  ch.  xv.  §  3. 
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cedent,  simultaneous,  nor  subsequent  to  itself.1  But  the  matter 
can  be  carried  further ;  there  is  no  such  thing  as  causation  of 
consciousness  or  of  anything  else.  The  Pali  Canon 2  already 
recognizes  that  the  chain  of  causation  is  opposed  to  the  doctrine 
that  anything  is  produced  either  by  itself,  by  another,  by  both 
or  neither,  and  this  is  confirmed  by  reasoning.  If  a  thing  already 
exists,  it  cannot  come  into  being  through  itself.  To  say  that  it  is 
originated  by  others  implies  the  production  of  something  already 
existing,  or  we  should  have  the  absurdity  of  darkness  producing 
light.  Since  neither  itself  nor  other  things  can  produce  anything, 
it  cannot  be  the  effect  of  both,  and  to  deny  any  cause  would  mean 
that  any  thing  could  come  into  being  at  any  time.  The  doctrine 
of  causation,  therefore,  must  be  taken  as  referring  only  to  the  world 
of  ignorance.  How  again  can  that  which  is  momentary  have  any 
effect  ?  Is  it  anterior,  simultaneous,  or  posterior  ?  The  two  latter 
views  are  absurd,  but  so  is  the  former  which  makes  out  the 
disappearance  of  one  moment  the  cause  of  the  appearance  of 
another.  Moreover,  the  very  idea  of  production  by  another  con¬ 
tradicts  the  fundamental  doctrine  of  the  non-existence  of  the  self, 
since  there  can  be  another  only  when  a  self  is  admitted.  More 
generally  there  is  no  such  thing  as  the  true  independent  nature 
of  any  object ;  heat  is  not  the  nature  of  fire,  for  each  depends  on 
a  variety  of  conditions  and  so  indefinitely  ;  we  cannot  attain  any 
idea  which  can  be  said  to  be  the  true  nature  of  any  object,  and 
therefore  we  are  equally  unable  to  assert  the  essence  or  existence 
of  other  things  which  have  meaning  only  when  we  grasp  the 
nature  of  any  object.3  Similar  difficulties  affect  every  recognized 
conception ;  the  characteristics  cannot  exist  before  the  thing 
characterized,  since  without  them  it  has  no  existence  and  cannot 
therefore  come  into  being,  while  the  thing  characterized  cannot 
take  on  the  characteristics.4  Movement  is  impossible  ;  he  who 
has  gone  is  not  going,  nor  is  he  who  will  go  ;  while  the  goer  does 

1  Cf.  the  Vijnanavada  argument  in  SDS.,  pp.  12  fif.  against  external  reality 
with  MK.  xiv ;  against  self-consciousness,  MKV.,pp.  61,  62  ( Ratnakuta );  BCAP. 
ix.  18  ;  P*  235  ;  Bhamati,  p.  379  ;  NVT.,  pp.  255,  466  ;  against  perception, 
Aryadeva,  MKY.,  p.  71  (inference,  p.  75) ;  BCA.  ix.  94  f. 

8  SN.  ii.  113;  cf.  MKV.,lp.  77  (i.  2). 

3  MK.,  p.  78;  ch.  xv;  i.  10;  xiii.  4  MK.  y. 
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not  go,  since  that  would  need  two  forms  of  action,  one  to  give  him 
the  style  of  goer,  and  one  to  he  attributed  to  him  in  saying  that 
he  goes.  The  goer  does  not  stand,  but  neither  does  the  non-goer, 
since  he  is  vi  termini  not  connected  with  going,  and  he  who  stands 
is  connected  negatively  with  going.1  Every  conceivable  relation 
yields  to  such  dialectic ;  subject  and  object ;  actor  and  action  ; 
fire  and  fuel  ;  existence  and  non-existence ;  extension  or  matter ; 
sensation  and  perception  ;  origination,  duration,  and  disappear¬ 
ance  ;  unity  and  plurality  ;  whole  and  part ;  time  ;  the  aggregates  ; 
the  six  elements  ;  the  dispositions  ;  the  senses  ;  as  well  as  all  the 
deepest  doctrines, of  Buddhism,  including  misery,  the  Tathagata, 
the  noble  truths,  the  chain  of  causation,  bondage,  and  release 
itself,  prove  incapable  of  sustaining  the  searching  examination  or 
reductio  ad  absurdum  ( prasanga)  which  establishes  that  they  neither 
exist  of  themselves,  nor  by  others,  nor  by  both,  nor  by  neither.2 

It  follows,  therefore,  that  we  cannot  really  make  any  affirmation 
regarding  anything  ;  all  is  merely  appearance,  the  result  of  ignor¬ 
ance  of  the  truth.  Absolute  reality,  Qantideva  3  points  out,  does 
not  fall  within  the  domain  of  the  intellect  (buddhi),  for  that  moves 
in  the  realm  of  relativity  and  error.  Nagarjuna4  denies  con¬ 
sistently  that  he  has  any  thesis  of  his  own,  for  to  uphold  one 
would  be  wholly  erroneous  ;  the  truth  is  silence,  which  is  neither 
affirmation  nor  negation,  for  negation  in  itself  is  essentially  positive 
in  implying  a  reality.  He  confines  himself  to  reducing  every 
positive  assertion  to  absurdity,  thus  showing  that  the  intellect 
condemns  itself  as  inadequate  just  as  it  finds  hopeless  antinomies 
in  the  world  of  experience.  Whence,  however,  comes  this  illusion 
which  appears  in  the  form  of  the  world  of  spirit  and  matter? 
There  are  two  replies  possible ;  in  the  first  place,  it  is  pure 
unreality,  and  it  is  needless  to  explain  the  unreal.  Secondly,  it 
has  its  origin  in  a  previous  state  of  illusion,  and  so  on  ad  infinitum , 
rendering  any  further  explanation  needless. 

The  conception  thus  presented  is  difficult  and  obscure  ;  on  the 
one  hand,  we  have  the  constant  insistence  on  the  vacuity  of  every 

1  MK.  ii. 

2  MKV.,  pp.  23,  36;  ef.  (prldhara,  NK.,  p.  198  ;  NVT.,  p.  407.  On  time  see 
MK.  xix.  ;  on  whole  and  part  BCA.  ix.  79-88. 

■3  BCA.  ix.  2.  *  Vigrahavyavartcini  in  MKV.,  p.  16. 
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conception,  reiterated  ad  nauseam  in  the  Prajnapdramitd  ; 1  the  self  is 
in  reality  the  not-self ;  the  sensation  is  void  of  sensation,  and  thence 
is  called  sensation  ;  Nirvana  is  without  origination  i^r  cessation, 
neither  one  nor  many,  without  motion  or  absence  of  motion, 
neither  eternal  nor  ceasing ;  it  is  identical  with  the  round  of 
existence  ( samsdra )2  since  both  are  unreal,  and  the  clearing  away 
of  illusion  (vyavaddna)  in  the  same  way  is  identical  \yith  the  infec¬ 
tions  of  illusion  ( klega ).  On  the  other  hand  there  is  accepted  the 
existence  of  the  possibility  of  release  through  the  removal  of  the 
obscuration  of  Nirvana,  which  in  reality  is  eternally  realised  by 
means  of  the  destruction  of  the  veil  of  illusion.  Were  it  not  that 
the  veil  was  illusion  pure  and  simple,  such  release  would  be 
impossible  ;  it  is  a  fault  of  the  Sautrantikas  that  they  imagine  the 
possibility  of  the  utter  destruction  of  a  series  really  existing. 
There  is,  however,  here  a  difficulty  hardly  disposed  of  by  the 
school ;  if  illusion  persist  in  its  generation  of  things  that  are  void, 
how  can  it  be  made  to  desist  from  this  evil  habit  ? 3  There  is  no 
obvious  reply  ;  granted  that  the  states  are  recognized  as  void,  still 
there  is  no  conceivable  reason  in  that  why  they  should  not  con¬ 
tinue  their  unreal  existence.  Even  more  fatal,  of  course,  is  the 
obvious  difficulty  of  the  introduction  of  the  conception  of  the 
intelligence  which  recognizes  the  unreality  of  all  the  categories  of 
the  intellect,  including  the  Tathagata  himself ;  but  it  finds  its 
origin  in  the  conception  of  early  Buddhism,  which  discriminates 
the  ordinary  work  of  the  intellect  and  the  intuition  (prajna)  of 
the  Buddha.4 

There  is,  however,  an  obvious  difficulty  in  pressing  to  the 
uttermost  the  doctrine  of  the  unreality  of  the  empiric  world  of 
illusion.  If  we  accept  the  strict  doctrine  of  Nagarjuna,  as  inter¬ 
preted  by  Buddhapalita  and  Candraklrti,  and  accepted  by  Qanti- 
deva,  we  must  admit  that  the  phenomenal  world  has  not  merely 
no  existence  in  absolute  truth,  but  has  even  no  phenomenal 
existence,  difficult  as  this  conception  is,  and  numerous  as  are  the 

1  ‘  Even  the  smallest  thing  is  not  known  or  perceived  there,  therefore  it 

is  called  the  highest  perfect  knowledge’ ;  SBE.  XLIX.  ii.  138. 

J  MK.  xxv.  19  ff.  3  Cf.  BCA.  ix.  77  f. 

4  Candraklrti’s  relation  to  Buddhapalita  is  recognized  by  Taranatlia, 
Bouddhisme ,  pp.  137,  148. 
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failures  of  its  holders  exactly  to  express  it.  In  Bhavaviveka’s 
exposition  of  Nagarjuna  we  find  a  more  reasonable  view;  just 
as  he  rejected  the  view  that  silence  was  the  only  proper  attitude 
of  the  Madhyamaka,1  so  he  held  that  the  world  of  phenomena 
was  phenomenally  valid,  though  from  the  point  of  view  of  absolute 
truth  unreal.2  The  views  of  his  rivals  thus  are  closely  parallel  to 
the  Vedanta  of  Qahkara,  while  his  own  show  traces  of  realism 
comparable  to  the  more  directly  realistic  attitude  of  Ramanuja 
as  foreshadowed  in  Badarayana. 

Illusion  absolute  or  illusion  relative,  the  world  has  an  enormous 
importance  for  the  Madhyamaka  and  for  the  Mahayana  generally  ; 
whatever  it  be  in  ultimate  analysis,  it  must  be  practically  treated 
as  if  it  were  real,  and  the  narrow  conception  of  an  individual 
struggle  for  release  gives  place  to  a  grandiose  conception  of  efforts 
to  bring  salvation  to  the  world  and  an  elaborate  theology  worthy 
to  rival  the  best  products  of  Indian  sectarian  belief. 

1  Hence  he  attempted  to  establish  by  positive  arguments  the  views  of  the 
school,  and  hence  he  and  his  followers  are  Svatantrikas  as  against  the 
Prasangikas ;  MKV.,  p.  23,  n.  3  ;  cf.  Wassilieff,  Bouddhisme,  p.  320  who 
gives  (pp.  330  flf.)  eleven  points  of  importance  in  the  views  of  the  latter, 
but  these  add  nothing  of  philosophic  importance. 

2  Poussin,  Bouddhisme,  p.  198,  n.  1.  Bhavaviveka  is  attacked  by  name  in 
MKV.,  pp.  36,  190,  351  ;  see  also  pp.  16,  25,  and  for  this  point  the  reality 
i ){  par  at  antra,  p.  76  ;  Bouddhisme  (1898),  pp.  Ill,  n.  3.  For  his  polemic  against 
Gaudapiida  or  some  predecessor,  see  Walleser,  Der  dltere  Vedanta,  pp.  16  ff., 
who  calls  him  Bhava° ;  for  his  date  cf.  PP.,  pp.  3,  18. 
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CHAPTER  XIV 

THE  IDEALISTIC  NEGATIVISM  OF  THE 
VIJNANAVADA 

1.  The  Doctrine  of  Knowledge 

The  Vijnanavada  formally,  as  in  practice  the  Madhyamaka, 
recognizes  the  existence  of  three  distinct  forms  of  knowledge.1 
Absolute  or  perfect  knowledge  (parinispanna-laksana)  admits  only 
the  final  purification  of  thought  which  means  the  disappearance 
of  consciousness,  the  complete  destruction  of  the  last  thought  ele¬ 
ment  on  which  ensues  Nirvana.  Nirvana,  the  cessation  of  activ- 
ity,  and  the  '■ether  are  the  sole  realities  to  be  admitted  from  the 
point  of  view  of  absolute  truth,  so  that  there  is  little  real  distinc¬ 
tion  between  the  view  of  the  Vijnanavada  and  the  Madhyamaka 
on  this  score. 

Below  absolute  truth  is  the  realm  of  relative  knowledge 
( paratantralalsana ),  which  embraces  the  whole  series  of  intellectual 
states  into  which  the  school  resolves  all  the  world  of  experience. 
But  the  extent  of  the  reality  of  this  knowledge  is  a  matter  of 
dispute;2  in  one  view  it  is  to  be  regarded  as  having  absolute 
reality  in  the  sense  that  it  does  exist  and  not  as  illusion,  but  dis¬ 
appears  absolutely  when  the  thought  is  purified  and  Nirvana  is 
attained.  The  other,  and  more  prevalent  view,  seems  to  tend  to 
a  much  lower  estimate  ;  the  subject  of  knowledge,  the  object,  and 

1  MSA.  vi.  1  ;  xi.  13  ff.  ;  Madhydntavibhdga  in  MKV.,  p.  445  (cf.  p.  553), 
274  f .  ;  Mvy.  87;  Wassilieff,  Bouddhisme,  pp.  292  if.;  Poussin,  JA.  1903, 
ii.  380. 

2  BCA.  ix.  12,  17,  18  assumes  reality  ;  but  see  MSA.  vi.  1  where  the  two 
lower  forms  are  sharply  opposed  to  the  higher  ;  Dharmaklrti  in  Upade^asahasrl , 
p.  308;  SDS.,  p.  13  ;  JBRAS.  xviii.  94  f.  ;  Wassilieff,  Bouddhisme,  pp.  309  ff., 
whose  account  gives  many  unintelligible  distinctions  of  view,  289  f.  (Dignaga 
as  a  realist). 
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knowledge  itself  should  not  be  regarded  as  real  in  any  sense ; 
there  is  no  distinction  in  actual  truth,  but  merely  an  illusion. 
Thought,  in  itself  absolutely  pure  ( vyavadata ),  by  an  inveterate 
error  imagines  itself  to  be  infected  or  defiled  (klista),  and  thus 
conceives  itself  under  the  three  forms  of  subject,  object,  and 
knowledge.  The  distinction  between  these  views  is  obviously 
parallel  to  that  between  the  orthodox  interpretation  of  Buddhapalita 
of  the  Madhyamaka  and  the  realistic  preferences  of  Bhavaviveka, 
who  admits  the  the  existence  of  phenomena  as  such. 

Accepting,  as  they  do,  the  sole  existence  of  thought  even  in  the 
modified  sense  of  relative  knowledge,  it  is  not  at  first  apparent 
what  room  there  is  in  the  system  for  a  third  class  of  knowledge, 
which  can  be  called  imaginary  ( parikalpita ).  But  in  deference  to 
the  demands  of  common  sense  the  Vijnanavada1  admits  that  there 
is  a  clear  distinction  between  the  rope  which  is  mistaken  for  a 
snake  and  the  animal,  the  water  of  a  mirage  and  real  water,  and 
the  visions  of  a  dream  and  ordinary  reality.  Things  again  are  all 
internal,  and  there  is  no  external  being,  but  things  do  appear  as 
if  external  ( baliyavat ),  and  such  imaginations  fall  within  the  third 
class  of  knowledge,  as  do  also  such  beliefs  as  the  conception  of  a 
permanent  self.  But  a  strict  criterion  between  the  relative  and 
the  imaginary  is  not  available  ;  in  the  case  of  sense  perceptions, 
however,  we  can  correct  one  by  the  other  ;  the  water  of  the  mirage 
cannot  be  drunk  or  touched ;  the  visions  of  a  dream  cannot  be 
realized.  But  the  Vijnanavada,  as  little  as  the  Madhyamaka,  faces 
the  problem  of  the  fact  that  these  imaginary  experiences  are  caused, 
and  have  effects,  so  that  in  reality  it  is  impossible  to  dismiss  them 
as  imaginary  on  the  ground  that  they  do  not  possess  causal 
activity  (i arthakriyakdritva ),  though  this  activity  is  of  a  different 
kind  from  the  normal.  In  both  schools  in  fact  the  classification 
of  knowledge  is  essentially  based  on  metaphysical  conclusions,  and 
is  not  derived  from  any  serious  epistemological  investigation. 
The  fact  is  illustrated  by  the  development  in  the  Vijnanavada  of 
Dignaga,  and  probably  also  of  Dharmaklrti,  of  a  doctrine  of  logic, 

1  Or  Yogaeara.  The  Chinese  adopt  a  form  equivalent  to  Yogacarya  but 
also  style  it  Vijnanamatra  tho  Japanese  Dharmalaksana ;  see  L6vi,  MSA. 
if.  16,  n.  1.  On  the  older  use  of  Yogaeara,  magician,  see  Mhv.  i.  120; 
Poussin,  BoudiUiisme,  p.  35G ;  CF.  Yogavacnm,  Mil.,  pp.  43,  366. 
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which  is  not  epistemological,  but  which  for  its  own  purpose  treats 
the  topic  as  if  the  existence  of  an  external  reality  ( paramarthasat ) 
were  admitted,  and  develops  an  interesting  doctrine  of  inference 
on  the  basis  of  the  metaphysical  assumptions  of  the  school.1 

2.  Idealism  and  the  Void 

The  Vijnanavada  does  not  deny  the  doctrine  of  the  void  (qunyata) 
of  the  Madhyamaka,  but  it  is  unable  to  accept  the  view  that  illusion 
can  exist  by  itself  and  in  itself  without  any  support ;  there  must  be, 
to  explain  illusion,  a  thought  which  suffers  from  illusion.  More¬ 
over,  the  conception  of  the  void  essentially  connotes  a  receptacle 
without  any  content,2  and  this  is  afforded  by  the  conception  of  void 
thought,  devoid  of  any  characteristic,  and  free  from  the  distinction 
of  subject,  object,  and  knowledge.  Moreover,  this  conception  of 
reality  has,  it  is  urged,  the  full  approval  of  the  Buddha  who  was 
essentially  an  idealist,  and,  if  this  assertion  can  hardly  be  accepted 
in  the  light  of  the  facts,  at  any  rate  the  new  school  can  fairly 
claim  that  it  is  continuation  in  a  sense  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
thought  series  which  the  Sautrantika  developed  to  replace  the 
older  and  more  vague  speculations  as  to  the  nature  of  the  substi¬ 
tute  for  the  self. 

External  reality  cannot  possibly  exist  ;3  if  it  did  it  could  not 
possibly  be  known,  and  it  is  obviously  absurd  to  assert  the  exis¬ 
tence  of  something  of  which  it  is  certain  that  we  can  have  no 
knowledge.  We  must  recognize  that  we  have  in  the  world  as  it 
appears  to  us  the  result  of  mental  construction  ;  a  perception 
involves  an  apparent  datum,4  but  all  that  is  known  is  essentially 
the  network  of  mental  construction  which  is  imposed  on  this 
datum,  and  we  cannot  speak  of  the  datum  as  anything  external ; 
without  the  mental  construction  it  is  simply  nothing ;  it  is, 

1  See  below,  cli.  xviii.  §§  2,  3.  2  BSB.  I.  iv. 

3  See  below,  ch.  xv,  §  B ;  Wassilieff,  Bouddhisme,  pp.  807  f.  The  priority 
of  ^unyavada  to  Vijnanavada  is  logical  and  natural ;  it  accords  Avith  all 
we  know  of  the  history  of  the  schools  unless  the  Mahdyanctfraddholpdda  is 
A^aghosa's,  and  cannot  be  overthrown  by  arguments  such  as  those  of 
A.  Guha,  Jtvatman  in  the  Brahma-Sutras,  pp.  39  ff. 

4  Cf.  the  distinction  of  consciousness  as  Jchydti -,  and  vastuprativikalpa , 
Lank.,  pp.  21  f.,  44;  BSB,  I.  iv. 
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perhaps  we  may  hold,  the  fact  of  the  arising  in  consciousness  as 
a  result  of  past  experience  of  a  new  content,  which  thus  appears 
to  be  given,  and  not  to  be  our  own  creation,  but  which  on  ultimate 
analysis  is  essentially  the  product  of  thought.  There  is  no  real 
externa]  water,  but  our  sense  construction  of  smoothness  produces 
this  impression  ;  similarly  sense  constructions  of  heat  and  move¬ 
ment  produce  our  belief  in  external  fire  and  wind.  There  is 
apparently  an  external  chain  of  causation  e.  g.  from  seed  to  plant, 
but  this  is  due  only  to  our  habit  of  projection  of  reality  ;  we  apply 
names  and  ideas  ( ndmasamjmwyavahdra ),  and  by  this  means  we 
are  the  real  sources  of  the  apparent  causal  development  conceived 
as  without  us.1 

But  we  must  not  think  that  internal  reality  is  any  more 
absolutely  real — at  any  rate  on  the  orthodox  view— than  external 
reality.  The  apparent  distinction  of  subject,  object,  and  know¬ 
ledge  is  not  real.  Thought  cannot  know  itself  any  more  than 
anything  else,  or  there  would  be  duality,  and  it  would  not  be  pure 
thought.  The  internal  chain  of  causality,  therefore,  must  not  be 
regarded  as  anything  real.  It  is  merely  the  result  of  the  infection 
of  the  purity  of  thought.  This  infection  is  the  source  of  the 
illusion  of  subject,  object,  and  knowledge,  but  its  origin  we  cannot 
trace  ;  there  is  no  beginning  in  time  to  the  process  of  illusion. 
The  infection  of  our  thought  produces  in  us  the  holding  of  belief 
in  eternity,  in  happiness,  and  induces  us  to  action,  good  or  bad, 
and  these  acts  and  thoughts  leave  within  us  the  tendencies  which 
produce  again  the  same  wrong  views  and  acts,  and  continue  for 
ever,  unless  enlightenment  is  attained,  the  process  of  illusion.2 

We  have  here  in  effect  the  series  of  the  Sautrantikas,  but  there 
is  developed  a  contrast  between  the  originating  or  receptacle 
intelligence  ( dlayavijnana ),  and  the  individual  intellectual  experi¬ 
ences  of  the  process  ( pravrtti-vijfidna ),  which  clearly  opens  the 
way  to  a  different  conception  of  the  final  character  of  reality. 
On  the  strictly  orthodox  view3  the  receptacle  thought  may  be  held 

1  Cf.  Lank.,  p.  85 ;  on  our  speech  constructions,  87  ;  MSA.  vi. 

2  Ibid.,  pp.  100  ft’.,  44;  MSA.  xi.  38;  xxi.  54  ;  xi.  14  ff. 

3  Cf.  MSA.  i.  18  ;  vi.  10  ;  xi.  32,  44,  49  ;  SDS.,  p  .15  ;  Mvy.  103;  Bhdmati , 
p.  353  ;  NVT.,  pp.  144,  145  ;  Wassilieff,  Boudilhisme,  pp.  287  ff.  ;  pravrttivijnd- 
nataranga,  anyonyahetuka  udadhitarauga  ioa ,  Lank.,  pp.  45,  50,  126  ;  TRD., 
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to  be  nothing  but  a  collective  expression  for  the  whole  series 
of  particular  thoughts,  or  to  put  it  in  another  light  the  receptacle 
intelligence  at  any  moment  consists  of  the  actual  particular 
intellectual  action  together  with  all  the  potencies  latent  in  it,  for, 
as  with  the  Sautrantikas,  the  intellectual  moment  is  charged  with 
impressions  of  the  whole  of  the  experience  of  the  apparent 
individual  from  time  immemorial.  This  view  may  be  supported 
by  the  doctrine  that  the  receptacle  intelligence  has  no  origination, 
duration,  or  destruction,  which  is  an  apt  enough  description  of 
what  is  merely  a  collective  expression,  and  does  not  denote  any 
special  concrete  reality.  The  same  impression  may  be  derived 
from  the  comparison  of  the  relation  of  the  particular  intellectual 
moments  with  the  waves  of  the  sea  of  the  receptacle  intellect. 
Intelligence  appears  under  diverse  aspects  ;  as  Citta  it  accumulates 
action,  as  mind  it  synthesizes,  as  Vijnana  it  forms  judgements,  as 
sense  it  has  consciousness  of  objects.1  But  this  idea  admits  also 
of  allowing  a  greater  measure  of  reality  and  universality  to  the 
receptacle  intellect ; 2  we  may  treat  it  as  parallel  with  the  Vedantic 
absolute,  and  regard  its  infection  and  its  development  as  parallel 
to  that  of  the  absolute  under  the  influence  of  nescience.  Or  from 
another  point  of  view  we  may  hold  that  the  flux  of  intellectual 
moments  does  not  actually  infect  the  receptacle  intelligence,  but 
is  comparable  to  an  image  reflected  in  a  mirror  which  remains 
untouched  by  it,  or  to  a  sound  echoed  by  the  rocks  which  suffer 
themselves  no  change.  Thus  the  receptacle  intelligence  would 
be  akin  to  the  person  ( purusa )  of  the  Samkhya. 

These  tendencies,  however,  are  opposed,  it  appears,  to  the 
fundamental  conceptions  of  the  school  which  embraces  the  concep¬ 
tion  of  the  void  as  the  ultimate  truth.  It  is  essential  to  realize 
that  all  our  determinations  by  name  or  conception  are  unreal ; 
examine  appearances  and  there  is  no  substance  to  be  found  ;  the 

p.  47;  Museon,  v.  (1904),  375  ff. ;  MA.  vi.  46;  Jacobi,  JAOS.  xxxi.  2; 
PGAB.,  p.  118. 

1  Lank.,  pp.  50  ff.  (misrendered  in  Dasgupta,  Ind.  Phil.  i.  146). 

2  Cf.  Levi,  ii.  20,  16,  n.  2,  who  makes  it  not  the  affirmation  of  self,  a  func¬ 
tion  of  mind,  but  that  which  renders  possible  the  activity  of  mind  by 
giving  it  a  centre  of  organization,  the  underlying  reality.  Cf.  Suzuki’s 
comparison  (MB.,  p.  132)  with  the  ‘ego  of  transcendental  apprehension’, 
and  Yasubandliu’s  Vihfakakdrikd  ;  TDC.,  p.  65. 
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idea  of  matter  or  of  extension  will  not  bear  examination  ;  the 
atoms  1  of  the  Va^esika  or  the  Sautrantikas  are  absurd  ;  they  have 
six  sides,  since  they  face  six  contiguous  atoms,  and  are 
therefore  not  truly  indivisible  ;  moreover,  either  contiguity  or 
distance  between  the  atoms  is  unthinkable.  The  relation  of  whole 
and  part  is  absurd  also,  and  any  attempt  to  carry  it  out  simply 
leads  into  difficulties ;  without  parts  there  can  be  no  whole,  but 
it  is  impossible  to  describe  any  manner  in  which  the  whole  can 
really  be  related  to  the  parts,  so  that  the  entire  conception  must 
be  laid  aside.  Nor  must  we  think  that  even  in  negation  we  have 
truth  ;  negations  are  equally  appearances  ;  the  ultimate  truth  is 
one  in  which  being  and  not  being  are  one  and  the  same  ( bhdvabhdva - 
samdnata).2.  The  mind,  indeed,  ever  tends  to  take  things  either  as 
existing  as  this  or  the  other  ( elzatvanyatva ),  as  both  or  not  both,  as 
existing  or  not  existing,  or  as  eternal  or  transient,  but  all  four 
modes  of  viewing  things  are  incorrect.  The  true  view  is  to 
regard  things  as  void,  and  this  can  be  done  from  various  aspects. 
Thus  we  may  remember  that  things  are  always  interdependent, 
that  they  thus  cannot  have  any  nature  of  their  own,  and  cannot 
be  determined  in  terms  of  anything  else,  since,  as  they  have  no 
nature  of  their  own,  a  reference  to  another  nature  does  not  serve 
as  a  determinant.  Moreover,  they  can  have  no  positive  essence, 
since  they  spring  up  from  a  condition  of  natural  non-existence. 
Or  again,  they  are  of  an  unknown  type  of  non-existence  ( apracarita - 
gunyatd),  seeing  that  all  the  aggregates  disappear  in  Nirvana.  Yet 
they  appear  phenomenally  as  connected,  though  void  ( pracarita - 
giinydtd),  since,  while  the  aggregates  have  no  real  existence  nor 
relations  to  others,  they  appear  as  if  causally  connected  with  other 
aggregates.  Again,  it  is  impossible  to  describe  anything  as  having 
any  definite  character ;  their  voidness  is  being  inexpressible 
(nirabhildpya-gunyatd).  There  is  no  possibility  of  knowledge  of 
things  such  as  is  brought  by  the  effect  of  the  obscuration  of  thought 
by  defects  which  produce  the  illusion  of  experience.  Further, 
things  are  void,  since  we  assert  their  existence  in  time  and 
place  where  they  are  not  found  ( itaretard-gunyatd ).  But  in  all 

1  BCA.  ix.  87;  Vinfaka,  12-14  ;  MKV.,  p.  93  ;  cf.  Ui,  VP.,  pp.  72  f. 

2  MSA.  xi.  41. 
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cases  we  find  ourselves  confronted  with  the  emptiness  of  our 
conceptions. 

What  then  is  left  in  the  universe,  when  the  work  of  negation 
of  reality  and  negation  alike  is  completed  ?  Nothing  but  a  mere 
suchness  or  thusness  ( tathatd ),]  or  voidness  without  origination  or 
essence,1 2  to  which  also  the  style  is  given  of  womb  or  source  of 
the  Tathagata  (tathagata-garWia).  We  are,  however,  expressly 
warned  by  the  LanMvatara  3  against  the  heresy  of  deeming  that 
this  conception  is  parallel  to  the  Brahman  or  absolute  of  the 
Vedanta.  On  the  contrary,  the  term  expresses  merely  the  nature 
of  all  phenomena  as  without  essence  of  any  kind,  and  as  free  from 
all  characteristics.  But  the  term  Tathagatagarbha  is  admitted  to 
be  a  concession  to  meet  the  feeling  of  those  who  regard  the  idea 
of  unsubstantiality  as  open  to  objection ;  the  Vijhanavada  in  effect, 
like  the  Buddha  himself,  is  prepared  to  temper  its  teaching  to 
some  measure  to  the  minds  of  those  to  be  instructed. 

In  any  case,  however,  the  precise  solution  of  the  metaphysical 
question  is  not  of  prime  importance  for  a  doctrine  of  salvation,  as 
the  Mahayana  is  as  emphatically  as  the  Hlnayana ;  the  essential 
thing  is  to  concentrate  on  the  triple  meditation  which  purifies  the 
thought,  and  tears  away  the  veil  of  illusion.  It  is  essential  to 
recognize  that  the  self  or  the  external  world  is  a  mere  imagination  ; 
to  realize  instead  the  fundamental  truth  of  thought  without  any 
characteristic  whatever :  and  to  abstain  from  any  desire  with 
regard  to  this  transcendent  reality. 

The  Nirvana  or  release  which  is  attained  differs  from  that  of  the 
Hlnayana  because  it  rests  on  the  realization  of  the  nothingness 
and  incomprehensibility  of  all  phenomena,  while  the  (^ravakas  are 
satisfied  to  know  the  momentary  and  painful  character  of  all  being. 
In  this  release  all  the  impressions  ( vdsanas )  which  would  normally 
manifest  themselves  in  further  thoughts  and  deeds  are  wiped  out, 
and  the  mind  ceases  to  act.  This  is  not  death,  for  there  is  no 
rebirth  ;  it  is  not  destruction,  for  destruction  applies  only  to  what 

1  Lank.,  p.  70;  MSA.  ix.  5,  22,  57  ;  xi.  41  ;  xviii.  37  ;  xix.  44-6. 

2  Lank.,  p.  78. 

a  Lank.,  pp.  80  f.  We  see  here  the  inruption  of  Vedanta  influences;  of. 
JR  AS.  1908,  pp.  892  f. 
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is  compound  (samskrta).1  But  how  can  this  illusion  cease  ?  The 
Vijnanavada,  however,  much  as  it  denies  it,  seems  to  fall  into  the 
error  charged  against  it  by  the  Madhyamaka  of  allowing  an 
unintelligible  destruction  of  a  real  entity,  namely  the  course 
of  illusioned  thought. 

According  to  the  Lankdvatura  the  attainment  of  the  highest 
knowledge  may  be  accomplished  by  Bodhisattvas  through  the 
realization  that  things  are  nothing  but  mental  creations ;  that 
there  is  no  origination,  existence  or  destruction  of  things  ;  that 
external  things  can  be  said  to  exist  or  not  exist  only  in  the  sense 
of  a  mirage,  being  produced  by  mental  impressions  from  of  old, 
and  through  the  true  apprehension  of  things  in  their  ultimate 
nature.  To  aid  in  the  attainment  of  this  end  a  special  series 
of  meditations  ( clhydna )  is  prescribed,  which  are  obviously  intended 
to  take  the  place  of  the  inferior  meditations  of  the  Hlnayana.  The 
first  is  that  of  the  Qravakas  and  solitary  Buddhas  ;  it  dwells  on 
the  doctrines  of  the  non-existence  of  the  soul  and  the  transitory, 
miserable,  and  impure  character  of  the  world,  ending  in  the  sup¬ 
pression  of  ideation.  This  practice  for  beginners  ( bdlojiacdrika )  is 
followed  by  the  searching  investigation  of  things  ( artha-pravicaya ), 
which  reveals  not  only  that  there  is  no  self,  but  that  the  doctrine 
of  the  self  and  other  heretical  views  cannot  be  said  really  to  have 
any  existence,  and  that  the  world  of  appearance  is  truly  unreal. 
In  the  third  meditation  it  is  realized  that  the  thought  that  there 
is  no  self  and  no  appearance  is  itself  an  outcome  of  delusion,  and 
the  mind  then  falls  back  on  the  conception  of  suchness  ( tathatd • 
lambana),  while  in  the  fourth  meditation  the  mind  achieves  the 
complete  and  perfect  appreciation  of  the  nothingness  and  the 
incomprehensibility  of  all  phenomena. 

The  Vijnanavada,  of  course,  did  not  satisfy  the  Madhyamaka, 
and  two  of  the  criticisms  are  of  interest.  It  is  impossible,  it  is 
argued,2  to  evade  the  heresies  of  existence  and  non-existence  by 
the  device  of  admitting  the  bare  reality  ( vastu-matra )  of  thought 
and  its  derivatives,  the  subject  of  defilement  and  purification 
which  is  relative  or  dependent  ( paratantra )  reality — thus  negating 
non-existence — and  denying  their  possession  of  a  peculiar  nature 
1  Lank.,  p.  100.  2  MKV.,  pp.  274  f. 
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of  their  own,  which  is  imaginary  ( parikalpita ) — thus  evading  the 
heresy  of  existence.  The  theory  in  fact  falls  into  both  heresies, 
since  it  denies  imaginary  existence  and  affirms  relative  reality. 
Moreover,  the  Madhyamaka  views  all  relative  reality  as  being  qua 
caused  without  any  existence  of  its  own. 

A  second  point  of  criticism  is  the  assumption  of  the  power 
of  consciousness  to  know  itself  ( svasamvitti ,  svasarhvedana ),  which 
the  Vijnanavadins  assert,  and  which  is  obviously  essential  to  their 
view.  The  direct  objection  is  the  contradiction  in  the  idea  of 
anything  acting  on  itself,  as  shown  by  the  case  of  the  edge  of  a 
knife  which  does  not  cut  itself  or  the  finger  tip  which  cannot 
touch  itself.1  Indirectly2  the  argument  of  the  Vijnanavada, 
derived  from  comparison  with  a  lamp  which  lights  up  itself  as 
well  as  the  object,  is  refuted  by  the  refutation  of  the  general 
doctrine  of  origination  ( utpada ),  where  the  case  of  the  lamp  is 
disposed  of.  There  is  no  darkness  either  in  the  lamp  itself  nor 
in  the  place  where  it  is ;  therefore  there  can  be  no  question  of  the 
lamp  illuminating  either  itself  or  anything  else.  Nor  is  it  any 
use  to  argue  that  the  light  destroys  the  darkness  by  coming  into 
being,  for  when  there  is  light  there  is  no  darkness  ;  on  the  other 
hand  if  the  light  destroys  the  darkness  without  coming  into 
contact,  then  it  should  destroy  all  the  darkness  in  the  universe. 
Moreover,  the  senses  cannot  experience  themselves  ;  the  eye  cannot 
see  itself  and  so  forth.3 

Nor  is  there  any  force  in  the  contention  4  that  self-consciousness 
is  necessary  to  explain  memory,  since  how  else  can  we  remember 
a  thought?  The  answer  is  that,  when  an  object  has  been  perceived, 
there  arises  memory  of  it,  and  by  association  also  of  the  perception 
of  which  it  was  the  object.  Equally  impossible  is  it  to  strengthen 
the  case  by  the  power  possessed  in  certain  cases  of  magic  to 
perceive  the  thought  of  another  ;  by  the  use  of  certain  unguents 
one  can  see  a  buried  treasure,  but  another’s  consciousness  is,  like 
it,  essentially  something  different  from  one’s  own  consciousness. 
The  further  contention — that  of  Dignaga — that,  if  consciousness 
cannot  know  itself,  it  equally  cannot  know  any  object,  and  all 

1  Cf.  Lank.,  pp.  51,  59  ;  MKV.,  pp.  62,  63,  114  ;  BCAP.  ix.  18. 

2  MK.  vii.  9  ff.  ;  BCA.  ix.  18  ff.  3  MK.  iii.  2.  «  BCA.  ix.  24  ff. 
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experience  is  thus  impossible,  is  denied  ;  the  Vijnanavada  by  its 
effort  to  establish  a  relation  between  the  true  reality,  void  con¬ 
sciousness,  and  experience  falls  into  hopeless  difficulties ;  the 
Madhyamaka  admits  perception,  inference,  and  authority  as  sources 
of  experience,1  but  it  asserts  that  on  a  critical  examination  the 
whole  fabric  of  experience  proves  incapable  of  being  sustained. 
Consciousness  and  its  object  cannot  be  identical,  else  there  would 
be  no  subject  and  object ;  they  cannot  be  different,  since  ex  hypo- 
thesi  there  exists  only  consciousness ;  they  cannot  be  both  or 
neither,  for  these  views  are  contradictory  ;  in  truth  an  unreal 
object  is  seen,  an  unreal  consciousness  sees.  It  is  idle  to  argue 
that  the  unreal  world  of  experience  ( samsdra )  must  have  a  founda¬ 
tion  in  the  reality  of  void  thought ;  the  relation  between  unreal 
and  real  is  unintelligible  ;  the  unreal  cannot  be  stirred  to  activity 
by  the  real.  It  is  equally  wrong  to  talk  of  void  consciousness,  if 
there  exist  in  it  tendencies  to  create  the  distinction  of  subject  and 
object.  ^ 

The  Vijnanavada  then  makes  an  objection  to  the  Madhyamaka 
position ;  granted  that  consciousness  is  unreal,  how  does  the 
Madhyamaka  arrive  at  the  cessation  of  illusion  and  passion  ?  the 
magician  falls  in  love  with  the  phantom  of  his  creation.  The 
answer  is  that  the  magician  has  not  deprived  himself  of  the 
tendency  to  regard  things  as  existent ;  his  knowledge  of  the 
unreality  of  his  creation  is  inefficacious  to  destroy  the  natural 
emergence  of  passion.  But,  if  one  contemplates  the  void,  one  rids 
oneself  first  of  the  delusion  of  existence,  and  thereafter  even  of 
the  delusion  of  non-existence  and  the  end  is  reached. 


1  Cf.  MKV.,  pp.  71  ff. 
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THE  DOCTRINE  OF  THE  ABSOLUTE  IN  BUDDHISM 

AND  THE  VEDANTA. 

1.  Suchness  as  the  Absolute 

The  realistic  implications  of  both  the  Vijhanavada  and  the 
Madhyamaka  must  doubtless  not  be  exaggerated  ;  these  schools 
have  both  specific  doctrines  which  they  fully  accepted,  and  it  is 
only  as  tendencies  that  we  can  see  a  movement  to  substitute  for 
the  negativism  of  the  void  or  of  empty  thought,  which  is  hardly 
more  than  the  void,  an  absolute  comparable  to  the  absolute  of  the 
Vedanta.  The  further  development  of  this  tendency  is  seen  in 
the  Mahay anagraddhotpa da  which  tradition,  as  we  have  seen, 
ascribes  to  Afvaghosa,  but  which  cannot  be  attributed  to  him 
with  any  confidence.  It  centres  in  the  doctrine  of  suchness 
(tathata),  as  the  expression  for  the  reality  which  must  be  held  to 
remain  when  we  discount  al  illusory  appearances  and  leave  the 
realm  of  relativity  and  contingency  for  that  of  absolute  truth.1 

It  follows  from  the  fact  that  we  are  not  concerned  with  relative 
knowledge  that  any  definition  of  suchness  is  utterly  impossible  ; 
to  apply  to  it  empirical  determinations  is  wholly  misleading ;  to 
say  that  it  is  void  is  to  ascribe  to  it  the  character  which  belongs 
to  the  phenomena  of  this  world  ;  to  say  that  it  exists  is  to 
suggest  something  individual  like  ourselves  which,  however,  leads 
an  eternal  existence.  It  is  necessary,  then,  to  content  ourselves 
either  with  silence  or  to  choose  the  simple  term  suchness  or  such¬ 
ness  of 'being,  an  idea  which  in  a  simple  form  is  known  to  the 
Hlnayana.  Suchness  is  above  existence  or  non-existence  or  both 
or  neither ;  similarly  also  it  is  neither  unity  nor  plurality  nor 
again  both  or  neither.2  It  can,  therefore,  most  easily  be  expressed 
by  negations  like  the  ‘  Not  so,  not  so  ’  of  the  Upanisads,  and  hence 

1  In  addition  to  his  translation,  see  Suzuki,  BM.  cli.  v;  vi. 

2  Trans,  p.  59;  cf.  MK.  i.  1  ;  xxv.  17  f. 
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it  is  natural  to  treat  it  as  the  void.  But  we  must  not  make  the 
error  of  thinking  this  a  real  definition  ;  the  void  is  as  void  as 
anything  positive. 

Suchness  in  its  ineffable  absoluteness  is  thus  beyond  all  com¬ 
prehension  and  expression.  Its  real  importance  for  us  is  that  it 
comes  into  contact  with  empirical  reality ;  by  some  mysterious 
act  of  self-determination,  no  better  defined  than  as  spontaneous, 
the  absolute  self  affirms  itself  in  the  form  of  the  receptacle 
intelligence  ( alaya-vijnana ),  which  presents  the  two  aspects  of 
enlightenment  and  non-enlightenment.  These,  it  must  be  remem¬ 
bered,  have  no  separate  and  independent  existence,  but  have 
being  merely  as  relative  to  each  other,  and  neither  has  any 
absolute  existence,  so  that  from  the  standpoint  of  absolute  truth 
they  can  be  identified.  The  origin  of  ignorance  in  the  receptacle 
intelligence  results  in  that  which  sees,  that  which  represents, 
that  which  apprehends  an  objective  world,  and  that  which  con¬ 
stantly  particularizes,  the  entity  which  performs  these  functions 
being  styled  mind  ( manas ).  Five  different  aspects  of  its  operations 
are  distinguished.  The  first  is  activity  intelligence  ( karma-vijiidna ), 
when  the  unenlightened  mind  begins  to  be  disturbed  by  the  agency 
of  ignorance ;  the  second  is  intelligence  as  particular  or  evolving 
( pravrtti-vijnana ),  for,  when  the  mind  is  disturbed,  there  arises  the 
vision  of  an  external  world  ;  the  third  is  representation  intelligence, 
when  the  mind  reflects  an  external  world  as  presented  by  the 
means  of  the  senses ;  the  fourth  is  particularization  intelligence, 
which  discriminates  between  things  pure  and  infected  ;  the  fifth 
is  succession  intelligence  :  the  mind  directed  by  attention  retains 
all  experiences,  securing  the  retribution  of  action,  providing  for 
the  possibility  of  memory,  and  of  the  anticipation  by  imagination 
of  the  future.  We  see  thus  that  from  the  absolute  under  the 
influence  of  ignorance  we  have  the  production  of  the  self  as  a 
perceiver ;  of  an  external  world,  which  exists  for  him  and  has  no 
independent  being  as  in  the  view  of  the  Vijnanavada  ;  and  of  the 
constant  round  of  births  which  mean  misery.  The  unreal  external 
world  is  the  source  of  the  origin  of  six  phenomena  on  which 
misery  depends.  In  the  first  place  the  mind,  affected  by  the 
external  world,  becomes  conscious  of  the  distinction  between  what 
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is  agreeable  and  what  is  disagreeable.  Secondly,  it  retains  these 
feelings  in  a  constant  succession  of  changing  states.  Thirdly, 
from  the  retention  and  succession  of  feelings  arises  the  desire  of 
clinging.  By  clinging  there  is  attachment  to  names  and  ideas 
which  are  ascribed  to  reality  ;  from  attachment  to  these  concepts 
action  is  produced,  and  from  action  arises  suffering.  Every  form 
of  existence,  the  worlds  of  desire,  of  matter,  and  of  non-matter,  is 
merely  a  mental  creation  due  to  ignorance,  precisely  as  in  the 
Vijnanavada. 

We  are,  however,  not  condemned  for  ever  to  suffer  from  non¬ 
enlightenment,  for  suchness  does  not  stand  absolutely  apart  from 
the  empiric  world.  The  relation  between  it  and  ignorance  is  that 
of  mutual  perfuming  ( vasand )  or  impression.  Ignorance  affects 
suchness  and  produces  those  impressions  ( smrti )  which  persist  and 
maintain  ignorance  in  being,  creating  an  external  world,  and 
various  modes  of  individuation,  leading  to  action  and  misery. 
But  suchness  also  affects  ignorance  ;  it  thus  induces  in  the  mind 
of  the  individual  in  transmigration  the  hatred  of  the  round  of 
birth  and  death,  and  inspires  in  him  the  longing  for  release. 
Hence  arises  in  the  individual  the  conviction  that  he  is  really  in 
possession  of  the  pure  nature  of  suchness,  and  that  phenomena  are 
merely  the  illusory  manifestations  of  intelligence  and  have  no 
absolute  reality.  The  way  is  now  open  to  practise  with  success 
the  means  of  liberation,  refraining  absolutely  from  particularization , 
and  from  clinging  to  objects  of  desire.  Ignorance  can  be  over¬ 
come,  because  it  is  not  absolutely  distinct  from  enlightenment. 
The  waves  of  the  sea  of  consciousness  which  have  been  disturbed 
into  motion  by  the  wind  of  ignorance  can  be  stilled,  so  that  there 
remains  only  suchness  in  itself,  unassociated  with  the  mysterious 
disturbance  which  produces  the  manifestation  of  the  individual 
and  the  world.  It  is  freed  from  the  coverings  or  obscuration  of 
infections  or  ignorance  (Iderdvarana,  jueyavarana)  and  is  immutable, 
calm,  pure,  and  eternal. 

The  attainment  of  enlightenment  and  release  is  open  to  all 
beings,  since  there  is  always  the  perfuming  of  ignorance  by  such¬ 
ness,  but  the  intensity  of  ignorance  with  the  principle  of  individua¬ 
tion  accompanying  it  varies  enormously,  and  thus  accounts  for 
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the  very  diverse  spiritual  attainments  of  beings  in  the  world. 
The  inherent  tendency  of  each  mind  to  seek  suchness  is  supported 
and  promoted  by  the  love  and  compassion  of  Bodhisattvas  and 
Buddhas,  who  are  higher  embodiments  of  suchness  ;  by  hearing 
or  seeing  the  Bodhisattvas  man  is  enabled  to  acquire  spiritual- 
benefits,  to  win  purity,  to  lay  aside  all  hindrances,  and  to  attain 
that  clear  insight  which  enables  them  to  recognize  the  oneness  of 
the  universe  and  to  see  innumerable  Buddhas  and  Bodhisattvas. 
There  are  stages  in  the  degree  of  perfuming :  adherents  of  the 
Hlnayana  or  Qravakas,  solitary  Buddhas,  and  novice  Bodhisattvas 
do  not  attain  the  state  of  non-particularization  in  unison  with  the 
essence  of  suchness,  but  Buddhas  win  this  eminence.  At  this 
stage  an  end  is  put  to  the  perfuming  of  ignorance,  but  the  perfum¬ 
ing  of  suchness  works  on  for  ever  and  ever.  Suchness  is  the 
effulgence  of  great  wisdom,  the  illumination  of  the  universe 
(dharmadhatu) ,  true  knowledge,  the  mind  pure  in  its  nature, 
eternal,  calm,  free,  the  womb  of  the  Tathagata,  where  the  essence 
of  Tathagataship  dwells,  or  the  body  of  the  law  ( dkarmahuya ). 
We  have  thus  attained  a  more  positive  conception  of  suchness,  but 
we  are  warned  not  to  misunderstand  the  doctrine.  The  epithets 
of  the  idea  are  possible  because  there  is  in  truth  one  reality  only, 
so  that  there  can  be  no  question  of  particularizing  or  distinction 
which  is  utterly  inapplicable  to  suchness  ;  if  it  is  said  to  be  wisdom 
or  knowledge,  we  must  not  suppose  it  has  any  object ;  if  it  is 
called  universal  illumination,  we  must  not  suppose  there  is  any¬ 
thing  to  illumine. 

Here  we  have,  it  is  clear,  something  comparable  with  the  absolute 
of  the  Vedanta,  but  at  the  same  time  there  is  much  more  reality 
in  the  new  conception,  and  for  all  practical  purposes  a  fundament¬ 
ally  novel  mode  of  presenting  the  operation  of  the  divine  essence 
is  revealed.  We  have  in  the  conception  of  the  activity  of  suchness 
as  realized  in  the  Bodhisattvas  and  Buddhas,  unfolding  itself  in 
order  to  induce  all  beings  to  bring  their  store  of  merit  to  maturity, 
a  much  more  effective  version  of  the  suggestion  of  the  Katha 
Upanisad  1  that  the  attainment  of  deliverance  is  due  to  the  grace 


1  ii.  20;  £vet.  Up.  iii.  20; 


Taitt.  Ar.  x.  10. 


Oldenberg,  LUAB.,  pp. 
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of  the  Lord  ;  the  absolute  itself  is  ever  co-operating  with  the 
individual  to  secure  him  attainment  of  itself  both  directly  and 
through  the  means  of  others. 

2.  Cosmic  and  Individual  Consciousness 

In  the  form  1  in  which  it  has  deeply  influenced  Chinese  and 
Japanese  thought  the  doctrine  of  the  Yogacara  or  Vijnanavada 
has  a  formal  view  of  consciousness  in  its  development  which  is 
ifar  more  positive  than  negative.  We  may  regard  the  receptacle 
consciousness  as  the  foundation  both  of  the  external  and  the 
internal  world  ;  it  is  the  essence  or  energy  that  lies  behind 
inanimate  nature,  the  life  that  strives  upwards  in  the  vegetable 
world  ;  in  this  aspect  it  is  the  form  or  essence  of  the  material 
world.  The  next,  higher  stage  is  that  in  which  it  attains  sensation 
and  perception,  and  distinguishes  objects,  a  power  possessed  by 
animals  and  men  ;  thus  one  phase  of  the  underlying  unity  becomes 
aware  of  another,  one  current  of  another  current  in  the  stream  of 
being.  The  power  of  sensation  and  perception  develops ;  by 
retention,  comparison,  and  association  of  impressions  there  arises 
thought  and  ideation,  found  only  in  the  higher  animals  and  man, 
while  finally  the  highest  order  of  sentient  beings  develops  self- 
consciousness  or  reflection. 

This  may  be  regarded  as  the  cosmic  evolution  of  consciousness ; 
in  the  individual  the  process  is  traced  from  the  receptacle  con¬ 
sciousness  in  the  following  mode.  The  receptacle  consciousness 
gives  rise  to  the  corresponding  receptacle  consciousness  of  the 
individual,  as  well  as  to  the  sense  organs  and  sense  objects.  Then 
develops — from  the  influence  of  past  impressions — the  infected  or 
defiled  mind  (klista-manas),  which  distinguishes  subject  and  object ; 
fecundated  by  the  receptacle  consciousness,  it  becomes  aware  of  a 
world  as  external,  and  confers  on  it  mental  determinations  of  form 
and  shape.  Then  develops  mind  or  normal  consciousness  ( mano - 
vijndna),  which  discriminates  between  the  various  phenomena, 

1  Cf.  McGovern,  Intr.  to  Mahaydna  Buddhism ,  pp.  144  ff.,  Suzuki,  MB.  cli.  vi.  ; 
Museon,  v.  (1904),  370  ff.  In  this  aspect  the  Vijiianavada  is  parallel  to 
the  Vi^istadvaita  school  of  Vedanta,  while  when  the  evolution  is  regarded 
as  illusory  it  is  parallel  to  the  Vivavtavada. 
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and  it,  fecundated  by  the  receptacle  consciousness,  develops  the 
conception  of  like  and  dislike,  associating  it  with  other  matters  as 
cause  and  effect,  &c.  Then  come  the  five  forms  of  consciousness 
corresponding  to  the  sense  organs,  visual,  oral,  nasal,  taste,  and 
touch  consciousness,  which,  fecundated  by  the  receptacle  con¬ 
sciousness,  give  the  presentation  of  the  world  of  experience.  The 
interaction  of  the  whole  body  of  these  factors  is  necessary  for  the 
knowledge  of  the  world  ;  without,  for  instance,  sight  consciousness 
there  could  be  no  vision  of  colour,  but  mind  is  necessary  for  the 
discrimination  of  phenomena  ;  without  the  infected  mind  one 
could  not  discriminate  form  or  size,  and  without  the  receptacle 
consciousness  neither  the  individual  nor  the  world  would  exist. 
Or,  in  the  terminology  of  causation,  mind  is  the  cause  proper 
(, helu\,  infected  mind  and  the  receptacle  consciousness  the  conditions 
( pratyaya ),  and  the  experienced  world  the  fruit.  The  ordinary 
mind  sees  in  the  infected  mind  the  final  reality  ;  Bodhisattvas 
recognize  beneath  it  the  receptacle  consciousness  as  its  prius. 

3.  Nirvana  as  the  Absolute 

With  the  development  of  the  positive  side  of  the  Mahayana 
there  appears  inevitably  a  certain  change  in  the  sense  attributed  to 
Nirvana.1  In  the  Vijhanamdtragastra  four  forms  of  Nirvana  are 
distinguished.  The  first  aspect  is  that  in  which  Nirvana  is 
equivalent  to  the  body  of  the  law  ( dharmakaya ) ;  it  is  thus  possible 
to  view  it  in  two  aspects  ;  in  the  one  it  is  the  absolute  wholly 
simple,  above  all  determinations  of  any  empirical  kind  ;  in  the 
other  it  is  the  reality  which  underlies  the  whole  of  existence,  and 
in  this  sense,  as  a  commentator  on  the  Qastra  says,  it  is  present 
in  every  man  in  whatever  stage  of  mental  development.  The 
second  form  is  Nirvana  with  residue  (upadhi-gesa)  which  denotes 
the  state  achieved  in  life  by  the  man  who  achieves  complete 
enlightenment,  but  who  still  continues  to  work  out  his  accumu¬ 
lated  action.  On  death  the  result  is  Nirvana  without  residue 
(anupadhi-gesay  The  fourth  form  of  Nirvana  is  that  without 

1  See  Suzuki,  MB.  ch.  xiii. 

2  MSA.  iii.  4  ;  MKV.,  p.  519  (xxv.  1). 
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basis  or  stay  {apratistliita),1  which  is  the  state  superior  to  that  of  the 
Qtavakas  and  the  solitary  Buddhas ;  in  it  the  adept  rises  superior 
to  the  ideas  of  transmigration  (samsara)  and  Nirvana  itself.  He 
lays  aside  the  idea  of  contenting  himself  with  the  Nirvana  of  the 
(^ravaka  and  determines  to  deliver  his  fellow  creatures  from  all 
misery  and  bring  them  to  final  emancipation  and  supreme  bliss. 

There  are  in  fact  in  the  Mahayana  two  strains  of  thought 
regarding  Nirvana.  The  negativism  of  Nagarjuna  asserts  that  it  is 
not  created,  not  liable  to  destruction,  not  eternal,  not  passing 
away,  not  acquired,  not  wanting,  and  leaves  it  therefore  in  the  same 
condition  of  negativism  as  anything  else,  so  that  it  can  be  asserted 
to  be  the  same  as  Samsara,  since  both  are  purely  negative  in 
character,  and  two  negations  can  be  identified.  But  the  doctrine 
can  be  given  a  positive  aspect,  and  this  is  clearly  seen  in  the 
Vimalakirti  Sutra,2  in  which  insight  is  said  to  grow  amid  the 
defilement  of  passion  and  sin,  even  as  the  lotus  grows  in 
the  watery  mire,  as  the  seed  springs  up  in  muddy  soil,  not  in  the 
air.  Passion  is  intelligence  ;  Nirvana  is  Samsara  ;  the  two  are 
vitally  connected,  and  the  attainment  of  Nirvana  must  be  in  and 
through  life,  not  in  annihilation  or  abstention  from  its  activities. 
Hence  in  Asanga’s  Mahdydnasamparigraliaqdstra  we  have  the 
character  of  a  Buddha  including  superiority  to  attachment  and 
defilement  and  yet  connected  with  the  passions  of  mankind,  since 
depraved  souls  are  to  be  rescued  by  the  compassion  of  the  Buddha. 
It  is  wrong,  Vasubandhu  explains,  to  see  either  the  transitoriness 
of  existence  alone  or  the  eternity  of  Nirvana  ;  from  the  standpoint 
of  suchness  the  implications  of  both  are  essentially  connected. 

The  advantage  of  this  metaphysical  conception  of  existence  and 
release  as  inseparably  connected  is  tfcat  it  affords  a  moderately 
sound  foundation  on  which  to  base  the  importance  both  of  intui¬ 
tion  and  compassion  in  the  process  of  attainment  of  the  end.  Intui¬ 
tion  destroys  egoistic  thought,  compassion  encourages  altruism  ; 
intuition  destroys  the  attachments  to  self  inherent  in  ordinary 
minds,  compassion  uproots  the  intellectual  attachment  ,  of  the 
Qravakas  and  solitary  Buddhas  which  lead  to  seeking  annihilation 

1  Levi.  MSA.  ii.  *21,  27,  n.  4. 

2  Cf.  (f.,  pp.  325  f.  (as  courtesans)  ;  Ratnolkadharani,  pp.  330  ff. 
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in  Nirvana  ;  by  virtue  of  intuition  Nirvana  in  its  transcendental 
sense  is  not  rejected,  by  virtue  of  compassion  existence  with  its 
round  is  not  rejected  ;  by  virtue  of  insight  the  truth  of  Buddhism 
is  attained,  by  virtue  of  compassion  other  beings  are  made  ripe  for 
its  attainment  also.  It  is  not  difficult  hence  to  rise  to  a  more 
complete  conception  of  Nirvana  as  the  absolute  and  to  insist  on 
the  importance  of  compassion  as  bringing  about  the  realization  of 
that  absolute  which  is  the  true  Nirvana. 

4.  The  Pre-eminence  of  the  Mahayana 

It  is  now  possible  to  understand  the  claims  of  pre-eminence  over 
the  Hlnayana  insisted  upon  for  the  Mahayana  by  both  Asahga  and 
and  Vasubandhu.  In  the  Mahayanasamparigrahagastra  Asahga 
enumerates  seven  points  in  which  his  school  surpasses  the 
Qravakas.1  The  Mahayana  is  comprehensive  ;  whatever  has  been 
taught  by  Buddhas,  not  by  Qakyamuni  in  one  life  alone  is 
accepted  ;  nay  more,  as  we  have  seen,  whatever  is  well  said  is  to 
be  deemed  the  word  of  a  Buddha.  Secondly,  the  Mahayana  aims 
at  general  salvation,  not  at  individual  release,  thus  excelling  in 
love  for  all  created-things.  Thirdly,  the  Mahayana  is  intellectually 
wider  in  range  than  the  Hlnayana  ;  the  latter  denies  the  reality 
of  the  self,  the  former  goes  so  far  as  to  deny  all  phenomenal 
reality  whatever.  Fourthly,  the  Mahayana  inculcates  spiritual 
energy  ;  to  seek'swift  release  for  oneself  is  not  its  aim  as  it  is  that 
of  the  Qravaka.  Fifthly,  the  Mahayana  is  skilled  in  the  manifold 
means  ( upayaf  to  lead  men  to  salvation ;  it  is  unwearied  in  their 
varied  application.  Moreover,  it  leads  to  a  far  higher  ideal ;  the 
adept  aims  to  become,  not  a  mere  saint,  but  a  Buddha  in  his 
complete  perfection.  Easily,  when  an  adept  becomes  a  Buddha, 
he  has  the  infinite  power  of  manifesting  himself  throughout  the 
universe  in  a  body  of  bliss. 

A  different  presentation  of  the  important  aspects  of  Mahayanism 
is  given  in  another  treatise  which  is  specially  concerned  with  the 
aspect  of  the  Mahayana  represented  by  Asanga  and  his  brother. 

1  See  Suzuki,  MB.  ch.  ii. 

1  The  Updyakaufalya  Sutra  is  cited  in  £.,  PP-  66,  165,  167,  168  on  committing 
even  sin  to  save  beings. 
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Ten  points  here  are  given.  The  first  is  the  conception  of  the 
receptacle  consciousness  and  its  relation  to  the  mind  as  defiled  by 
ignorance.  The  second  is  the  threefold  classification  of  knowledge 
and  degrees  of  reality.  Thirdly,  conies  the  idealistic  conception  of 
the  world,  underlying  which  is  the  further  recognition  of  even 
this  as  the  product  of  ignorance  and  illusion.  Fourthly,  the 
school  inculcates  the  practice  of  the  six  perfections  of  generosity, 
not  clinging  to  worldly  goods  ;  of  non-violation  of  moral  precepts  ; 
of  not  feeling  dejected  in  the  face  of  evils  ( ksanti ) ;  of  not  being 
indolent  in  well  doing  (virya) ;  of  practising  meditation  and  con¬ 
centration  (samadhi) ;  and  of  intuition  (prajnd),  recognizing  only 
the  existence  of  an  ideal  world.  Fifthly,  the  school  has  the  scheme 
of  ten  stages  of  spiritual  progression.  Sixthly,  it  practises  a  morality 
which  is  spiritual,  not  merely  physical  or  literal ;  the  Qravaka 
follows  the  letter,  not  the  spirit,  and  for  a  selfish  end  ;  the 
Bodhisattva  will  violate  the  letter  to  save  the  souls  of  others. 
Seventhly,  the  Bodhisattva  aims  at  conformity  with  the  essence  of 
suchness  and  the  body  of  the  law.1  Eighthly,  his  insight  is  free 
from  non-particularism  ( ananartha ) ;  he  is  not  deceived  either  by 
Samsara  or  Nirvana,  but  reaches  the  absolute,  as  the  abode  of  non¬ 
particularization.  Ninthly,  he  realizes  that  Nirvana  which  is 
without  stay  ;  that  is,  he  does  not  end  his  existence,  but  takes  part 
in  the  life  of  the  world,  without,  however,  even  being  defiled  by 
that  life.  Lastly,  the  school  has  the  sublime  doctrine  of  the  body 
of  the  law  as  well  as  of  the  other  two  bodies  of  the  Buddha. 

5.  Vedanta  and  Mahaydna 

The  appearance  of  a  tendency  to  recognize  an  absolute  in  the 
Mahayanaqraddhotpada  has  been  naturally  enough  attributed,  on 
the  theory  that  the  author  of  that  treatise  is  A^vaghosa,  to  the 
Brahmanical  training  of  that  accomplished  poet.  In  any  case  the 
parallel  between  Vedantic  absolutism  and  Mahayana  tenets  is 
striking  and  undeniable.  In  the  Vijnanavada  we  have  definitely 
the  conception  of  void  intellect  as  the  final  reality,  and,  though 
the  Vedantic  absolute  is  being,  thought,  and  bliss,  we  are  aware 

1  A  different  account  seems  to  be  given  in  Museon,  v.  (1904)  872  where 
Samadhi  is  the  excellence. 
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that  thought  here  has  no  object  and  is  therefore,  if  intelligible  in 
any  sense,  nothing  essentially  different  from  the  void  intellect  of 
the  Vijnanavada.  The  bliss  of  such  a  void  intellect  is  too  mysterious 
a  matter  to  inquire  into,  and  its  existence  is  clearly  on  a  par  with 
the  existence  of  the  void  intellect  of  the  Vijnanavada. 

The  similarity  of  result,  however,  does  not  necessarily  mean 
borrowing  on  either  side,  for  parallel  developments  of  different 
initial  conceptions,  one  of  absolute  reality,  one  of  absolute  nothing¬ 
ness,  might  lead  to  results  not  dissimilar,  and  it  is,  of  course,  true 
that  there  is  a  vital  difference  between  the  two  doctrines.  The 
truth  of  convention  or  appearance  ( vaiyavaliarika )  of  (^ankara  is 
certainly  false  from  the  point  of  view  of  absolute  truth,  but  it  rests 
on  a  reality,  for  illusion  ( mdyd )  is,  and  the  magician  who  causes  it 
is  a  Lord,  while  Nagarjuna’s  truth  of  obscurity  is  utterly  unreal, 
like  the  horn  of  a  hare  or  the  son  of  a  barren  woman.1 

It  is,  however,  of  importance  that  the  later  supporters  of  the 
doctrine  of  duality,  adherents  of  the  Samkhya  as  well  as  of 
V^istadvaita  Vedanta,  do  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  judgement 
against  the  monist  Vedanta  by  accusing  it  of  being  nothing  but 
Vijnanavada  Buddhism  concealed  ;  in  this  Puranic  evidence  concurs 
with  Vijnanabhiksu,  and  the  earlier  testimony  of  Yamunacarya, 
spiritual  grandfather  of  Ramanuja,  so  that  the  accusation  was 
evidently  current  shortly  after  f^ankara  had  established  the 
orthodoxy  of  the  Mayavada.2  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  Buddhists  themselves  were  aware  of  the  approximation 
of  the  Vijnanavada  in  some  of  its  aspects  to  the  Vedanta  ;  we  have 
in  the  LanJcdvatdra 3  a  direct  challenge  of  the  similarity  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  Tathagatagarbha  and  the  Vedanta  self,  though  the 
Buddha  repudiates  the  charge  of  plagiarism  by  insisting  that  his 
teaching  is  merely  ad populum.  Again  in  the  (JuMav idarrandbh umi  * 
it  is  shown  that  a  famous  Buddha’s  utterance :  *  This  threefold 

world  is  only  thought  ’,  is  equivalent  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
Upanisads :  *  Verily  all  this  universe  is  Brahman.’  Similarly, 

1  See  Poussin,  JRAS,  1910,  pp.  129  If.;  Jacobi,  JAOS.  xxxiii.  51  ft’.; 
Sukhtankar,  VOJ.  xxii.  1 30  ft. 

2  Sdmkhyapravacanabhdsya ,  i.  22  ;  Padmci  Parana,  Bodl.  Cat.  i.  14  ;  Siddhitraya , 
p.  19;  Qnbhdsya,  ii.  27. 

3  pp.  80  f.  4  JRAS.  1908,  p.  889;  Chdndogya  Upanisad,  iii.  14. 
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a  verse  in  the  Pitdputriyasavihita  (elsewhere  attributed  to 
Varsaganya’s  Sastitantra ) : 1  1  The  real  nature  of  things  does  not 

fall  within  sight,  and  what  is  visible  is  absolutely  void  and  illusion,’ 
is  identical  in  sense  with  the  doctrine  of  the  Brliadaranyaka 
Upanisad. 

There  is,  however,  clear  evidence  of  a  direct  influence  of 
Buddhist  conceptions  on  Gaudapada  whose  Karikas  certainly  are 
of  importance  in  the  development  of  the  Vedanta,  and  who  passes 
for  the  spiritual  grandfather  of  Qankara.2  The  origin  of  plural¬ 
ity  is  explained  by  the  simile  of  the  firebrand,  whose  point 
waved  in  a  circle  produces  the  appearance  of  fiery  lines  without 
the  addition  of  anything  to  the  brand  itself  ;  so,  too,  the  conclusion 
is,  the  many  phenomena  of  the  world  are  merely  vibrations  of  the 
one  consciousness,  and  this  consciousness,  we  find,  is  without 
distinction  of  subject,  object  or  knowledge,  and  thus  is  hardly 
other  than  the  Vijnanavada  absolute.  The  simile  is  Buddhist; 
the  Lankdvatdra 3  and  the  Abhidharmakoqavyakliya,  Vijnanavada 
and  Sautrantika  sources,  apply  it  to  show  the  nothingness  of  things ; 
cloth  is  not  real  because  the  grasping  of  it  depends  on  the  grasping 
of  its  parts  as  in  the  case  of  the  firebrand  circle.  The  whole 
content  is  also  Buddhist  in  tone  ;  birth  and  destruction  are  hotly 
denied  ;  the  cause  cannot  be  identical  with  or  different  from  the 
effect  since  neither  being  nor  not-being  nor  being  and  not-being 
can  exist,  and  so  causation  is  impossible.  In  absolute  truth  there 
is  no  destruction  or  birth,  no  bound,  no  accomplishing  release,  no 
seeking  release,  and  no  release.  From  a  magic  seed  is  born  a 
magic  sprout  and  there  is  no  permanence,  just  as  from  void  things 
void  things  ever  arise  without  abiding  substance.  Things  come 
into  being  neither  by  themselves,  nor  by  another,  nor  by  both,  nor 
by  neither.4  These  and  numerous  other  phrases  are  conclusive  of 

1  Garbo,  Sdmhhya-Philosophie,  p.  76. 

2  Walleser,  Per  dltere  Vedanta  (Heidelberg,  1910),  pp.  24  ff . ;  cf.  JRAS. 
1910,  pp.  1361  ff.  Walleser  (pp.  16  ff.)  gives  substantial  grounds  for  placing 
Gaudapada  before  Blmvaviveka  (before  a.  d.  600)  and  Qantiraksita  (c.  a.  d.  730), 
and  renders  the  alleged  relationship  implausible.  He  knows  the  Vijnana¬ 
vada ;  JAGS  xxxiii.  53  f. 

3  p.  95  ;  AKV.  (Paris  MS.)  f.  267a«  Cf.  Maitr.  Up.  vi.  24  ;  Wassilieff, 
(Bouddhisme,  p.  284)  gives  it  as  illustrating  the  illusion  of  simultaneity 
of  consciousness  from  swiftness  of  motion. 

4  ii.  32  ;  iv.  59  ;  7  ;  22. 
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close  relationship,  and  if  Gaudapada1  and  his  commentator — 
whose  identity  with  Qafikara  need  not  be  assumed  2 — deny  that  the 
Buddha  taught  as  finally  real  that  knowledge  without  duality 
which  has  no  distinction  of  knower,  known  and  knowledge,  the 
fact  goes  flatly  in  the  face  of  all  Buddhist  evidence.  Gaudapada 
in  fact  borrows  without  wishing  to  admit  his  debt  in  full.  But 
in  a  sense  he  had,  of  course,  the  right  as  an  Aupanisada  in  his 
Karikas,  whatever  his  earlier  faith,  to  borrow;  the  Mahayana  in 
its  turn  had  doubtless  drawn  from  the  stream  of  Aupanisada 
tradition  in  its  conception  of  the  final  reality  of  the  world. 

The  attitude  of  Qankara  is  interesting,  as  he  expounds  with  much 
clearness  the  Vijnanavada  position,  in  opposition  to  the  realistic  doc¬ 
trines  of  the  Sarvastivadins,  whether  Vaibhasikas  or  Sautrantikas, 
and  explains  fully  his  own  objections  to  the  Vijnanavada.3  The 
Vijnanavada  maintains  the  sole  existence  of  the  threefold  process 
of  knowledge,  which  may  be  analysed  as  apparent  subject,  object, 
and  consciousness  or  knowledge.  The  existence  of  external  things 
is  denied  on  the  score  of  impossibility  ;  they  must  either  be  atoms 
or  aggregates  of  atoms  ;  if  the  former  they  are  incomprehensible 
on  the  score  of  minuteness  ;  if  aggregates,  they  must  either  be 
different  from  the  atoms,  which  is  a  contradiction  in  terms,  or 
they  must  be  non-different,  in  which  case  they  cannot  produce 
impressions  of  gross  non-atomic  bodies.  Moreover,  our  cognitions 
constantly  differ  in  content ;  this  is  impossible  unless  they  take 
the  form  of  the  objects,  and,  if  this  is  so,  it  is  needless  to  assume 
external  things.  Further,  we  are  always  conscious  simultaneously 
of  the  act  and  the  object  of  knowledge  which  proves  identity,  since 
else  we  could  at  one  time  know  the  object,  at  another  know 
consciousness.  Again,  we  have  the  fact  of  dream  consciousness 

1  iv.  99. 

2  Cf.  Deussen,  Sechsig  Upanishacls,  p.  478,  n.  1. 

3  On  BS.  ii.  2,  28  ff.  For  Nyaya  criticism  cf.  Jacobi,  .TAOS.  xxxi.  9  ff. ; 
Keith,  JR  AS.  1914,  p.  1090;  I  LA.,  pp.  22  f.,  99  f.,  208  ff.  ;  NM.,  pp.  536  f., 
548  f. ;  for  Mlmansa,  Keith,  KM.  pp.  46  ff.  For  a  formal  examination  from 
a  Kantian  standpoint  see  Walleser,  Dor  Mere  Vedanta,  pp.  40  ff.  For 
Ramanuja’s  critique,  see  Qrlbhdsga ,  ii.  2.  27.  Of  the  original  sense  of  the 
Sutra  it  is  difficult  to  be  certain;  cf.  JAOS.  xxxi.  13  ft'.;  V.  S.  Ghate,  Le 
Vedanta ,  pp.  44  f.  For  Sfuhkhya  criticism  see  Aniruddha  on  SS.  i.  42  f.  ; 
in  v.  77-9  it  is  shown  that  on  either  Madhyamaka  or  Vijnanavada  principles 
liberation  is  inconceivable  ;  in  v.  91-3  the  existence  of  genus  is  defended. 
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without  external  things,  whence  Ave  deduce  that  all  consciousness 
exists  without  such  things ;  the  variety  of  our  experience  is 
explained  by  the  presence  in  our  consciousness  of  the  impressions 
of  ideas,  the  stream  of  ideas  and  impressions  continuing  unbroken 
for  ever,  and  excluding  any  need  of  external  reality. 

The  Vedanta  reply  is  that  the  analysis  given  is  artificial  ;  in 
our  perception  of  external  reality  we  have  the  consciousness  and 
the  object  as  tAvo  distinct  and  irreducible  psychological  elements. 
This  is  in  effect  admitted  by  the  Vijnanavada  which  admits  that 
objects  appear  as  if  external  ( bdhyavat ),  an  expression  Avhich  is 
explicable  only  because  those  Avho  use  it  at  the  bottom  of  their  hearts 
recogn:ze  the  existence  of  that  which  is  external.  It  is  useless  to 
urge  that  the  expression  is  justified,  because  external  things  are 
impossible  :  possibility  must  be  judged  on  the  basis  of  the  operation 
of  the  means  of  correct  knoAvledge,  and  not  made  to  depend  on 
a  priori  ratiocination.  Possible  is  Avhatever  is  apprehended  by 
perception  or  other  means  of  cognition,  and  external  things  are 
essentially  so  apprehended,  a  fact  which  outAveighs  the  sophistical 
dilemma  of  difference  or  non-difference  from  atoms.  Examination 
of  perception  reveals  that  the  idea  is  the  means  of  knoAving  the 
external  object  Avhich  dictates  its  shape  ;  the  distinction  of  con¬ 
sciousness  and  external  reality  can  be  made  clear,  if  Ave  consider 
the  perception  and  recollection  of  a  jar,  where  there  is  change 
in  consciousness  Avitli  permanence  of  object,  or  the  successive 
consciousness  of  tAvo  different  objects,  when  consciousness  remains 
in  principle  the  same,  but  its  distinctive  attributes  differ. 

More  fundamental  still  is  the  onslaught  on  ihe  momentary 
character  of  ideas  ;  this  doctrine,  if  logically  followed  out,  is  fatal 
to  the  distinction  of  ideas,  to  the  differentiation  of  classes  and 
individuals,  to  the  conception  of  the  leaving  of  impressions  on  the 
mind,  to  the  doctrine  of  the  confusion  oAving  to  nescience  of 
existence  and  non-existence,  and  consequently  to  the  doctrine 
of  bondage  and  release,  for  all  these  matters  depend  on  the 
possibility  of  comparison  of  ideas,  which  is  inconceivable  unless 
there  is  a  permanent  knowing  subject  and  not  merely  momentary 
ideas.  It  is  idle  to  seek  to  ewacle  this  result  by  holding  that  the 
idea  knows  itself,  as  a  lamp  illuminates  itself.  But  this  is  false  ; 
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nothing  can  act  on  itself,  the  lamp  cannot  manifest  itself  save  with 
the  concurrence  of  the  eye ;  the  idea  must  be  known  by  the  self. 
Nor  is  there  any  regress  ad  infinitum  here  :  the  self  is  self  revealed, 
not  the  object  of  an  idea,  and  is  not  an  idea. 

The  argument  from  the  nature  of  dreams  or  illusions  is  effectively 
refuted  by  insisting,  first,  that  dreams  and  illusions  are  shown 
to  be  different  from  waking  consciousness  because  their  objects  are 
negated  by'  that  consciousness,  while  waking  consciousness  has 
objects  which  are  not  negated  by  any  other  state.  Secondly,  dream 
consciousness  is  founded  on  remembrance  as  opposed  to  immediate 
consciousness  and  the  distinction  between  the  two  is  felt  by  all  to 
be  based  on  the  absence  and  presence  of  the  object  respectively. 
To  argue  that  waking  consciousness  is  false,  because  it  resembles 
dream  consciousness,  is  as  absurd  as  to  argue  that  water  is  hot, 
because  it  shares  attributes  with  fire  or  vice  versa.1 

The  attempt  to  deduce  the  external  world  from  mental  impres¬ 
sions  is  also  refuted.  It  involves  an  idle  regressus  ad  infinitum  in 
order  to  avoid  the  normal  admission  that  impressions  are  derived 
from  external  things.  Moreover,  it  is  impossible  for  any  impres¬ 
sion  to  be  left  when  there  is  no  permanent  substratum  like  a  self 
on  which  the  impression  is  to  be  recorded.  If  the  receptacle 
intellect  ( alayavijmina )  is  put  forward  as  the  substratum,  then  the 
Buddhist  either  contradicts  the  doctrine  of  momentariness  and 
supplies  a  quasi-self,  or,  if  he  maintains  momentariness  of  this 
intellect  also,  his  position  is  impossible  ;  remembrance,  recognition, 
and  so  on  require  some  permanent  reality.  Recognition  of  1  this  ?  as 
similar  to  ‘  that  ’  cannot  be  made  without  the  presence  of  a  self 
which  can  remember  and  compare  ;  recognition  of  a  thing  as  the 
same  attests  also  the  permanence  of  the  object,  and  is  illustrated 
completely  by  the  recognition  of  the  permanence  of  the  self  on 
which  no  one  is  mistaken.2  The  Vijnanavada,  therefore,  is  no 
more  tenable  than  the  view  of  the  realists  which  fails  utterly  to 
account  for  the  existence  of  the  aggregates  making  up  the  self, 
which  advances  a  theory  of  causation  absurd  on  account  of  the 
parallel  theory  of  momentariness,  and  which  asserts  the  origin  of 


1  Ou  BS.  ii.  2.  29. 


2  On  BS.  ii.  2.  30,  31. 
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existence  from  non-existence,  while  at  the  same  time  it  holds  that 
all  mental  complexes  are  derived  from  the  four  psychical  aggregates 
and  material  complexes  from  the  atoms.  The  Madhyamaka 
doctrine  fares  even  worse,  being  dismissed  contemptuously  on 
the  ground  that  its  tenet  of  vacuity  is  contradicted  by  every  means 
of  knowledge.1 

1  On  BS.  ii.  2.  32.  Kamanuja  (ii.  2.  30)  points  out  that  nothingness  is 
merely  a  form  of  existence,  and  that  its  proof  involves  the  existence  of  the 
proof,  and  contradicts  the  result. 


CHAPTEE  XVI 


THE  BUDDHIST  TRIKAYA 

1.  rFhe  DharmaMya,  Body  of  the  Law 

The  doctrine  of  the  three  bodies  of  a  Buddha1  is  specifically  a 
possession  of  the  Mahayana,  but  it  is  not  without  precursors  in 
the  earlier  history  of  Buddhism,  and  it  is  the  special  distinction  of 
the  Mahayana  to  have  converted  a  doctrine  merely  theological  into 
an  ontological  and  cosmogonical  speculation.  In  various  aspects 
the  theory  is  found  both  in  the  Madhyamaka,  the  Vijnanavada, 
and  the  Mahay anaqraddhotpada  ;  it  is  modified  slightly  to  meet 
the  metaphysical  aspects  of  each  theory,  but  these  changes  are 
slight,  nor  is  it  always  possible  to  say  precisely  what  view  in 
detail  was  held  by  the  schools. 

We  find  already  in  the  Hlnayana  the  conception  of  the  dis¬ 
tinction  between  the  mere  physical  body  of  the  Buddha  which 
passes  away,  and  the  body  of  the  law,  which  is  the  doctrine  taught 
by  him,  to  be  realized  by  each  man  for  himself.  Later  we  find  the 
idea  that  the  material  body  of  the  Buddha  is  his  body,  while  the 
law  is  the  soul.2  The  law,  however,  which  is  the  true  nature  of 
the  Buddha,  is  true  knowledge  or  the  insight  or  intuition  (prajna) 
which  is  attained  by  a  Buddha.  The  body  of  the  law,  therefore, 
can  be  equated  with  enlightenment  ( bodhi ),3  or  with  release 
(nirvana).  But  for  the  Madhyamaka  release,  enlightenment,  and 
the  body  of  the  law  are  ultimately  no  more  or  less  than  the 
highest  and  only  tr»e  reality,  the  void,  which  lies  underneath 
every  phenomenal  thing.  For  the  Vijhanavada  in  the  same  way 

1  Poussin,  JRAS.  1900,  pp.  943  If.  ;  Korn,  Museon ,  vii.  (1900),  40  If.  ; 
Wassilieff,  Bouddhisme,  p.  127 ;  Rockhill,  Buddha,  pp.  200  If.  See  also 
Poussin,  Museon,  1913,  pp.  257  If. 

2  Divyavacldna,  pp.  19  f.  See  DN.  iii.  84  ;  Geiger,  PD.,  p.  78. 

3  PP.,  pp.  94,  402  ;  BCAP.  ix.  38. 
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the  body  of  the  law  as  highest  reality  is  the  void  intelligence, 
whose  infection  ( samJclcga )  results  in  the  process  of  birth  and 
death,  while  its  purification  brings  about  Nirvana  or  its  restora¬ 
tion  to  its  primitive  transparence. 

At  the  same  time  the  body  of  the  law  must  be  considered,  not 
merely  abstractly,  but  also  in  its  relation  to  the  world  of 
phenomena.  The  schools  are  agreed  that  the  only  truth  is 
Nirvana  or  Buddhahood  or  cessation  or  purification  of  thought ; 
that  such  purification  is  impossible,  if  infection  or  defilement  is 
real  ;  and  that  every  individual  being  is  only  illusion  ;  hence  it 
follows  that  the  body  of  the  law  is  the  true  reality  of  everything. 
Or,  as  it  is  defined  in  a  verse  1  possibly  by  Nagarjuna,  it  is  neither 
one  nor  multiple,  it  supports  the  great  blessing  of  salvation  for 
oneself  and  for  others,  it  neither  exists  nor  does  not  exist,  it  is 
homogeneous  like  the  ether,  its  nature  is  unmanifested,  it  is 
undefiled,  unchanging,  blessed,  unique  in  its  kind,  diffused, 
transcendant,  and  to  be  known  by  every  one  in  himself.  It  is 
neither  one,  since  it  pervades  everything,  nor  multiple,  since  it 
remains  identical  with  itself.  This  appertains  to  every  Buddha, 
but  at  the  same  time  each  Buddha  is  asserted  to  have  a  Dharma¬ 
kaya  of  his  own,  and  receives  a  special  denomination  in  this  aspect ; 
Amitabha,  for  instance,  is  named  thus  as  Dharmakaya,  but 
Amitayus  as  Sambhogakaya,  body  of  enjoyment.  In  the  case  of 
Manju^rl,2 3  who  is  essentially  an  embodiment  of  wisdom,  the  term 
body  of  knowledge  ( jfulnakaya )  appears  in  lieu  of  body  of  the  law. 

The  Dharmakaya  has  an  equivalent  in  suchness  ( tatliata )  or 
suchness  of  being,  a  term  which  in  some  aspects  stresses  the 
primitive  non-differentiation  of  reality,  and  has,  therefore,  so  far, 
analogies  with  the  matter  of  the  Samkhya.  It  also  may  be 
equated  with  the  womb  of  the  Tatliagata  ( tathdgata-garblia ),  which 
is  primarily  intuition  or  true  knowledge,  and,  derivatively,  the 
source  of  every  individual  being.'5  Further,  though  it  cannot  be 
identified  with,  it  underlies  the  store  of  phenomena  ( dharma-dhafii , 

1  JRAS.  1900,  p.  955,  n.  2,  from  the  Chinese  of  Fa-T’ien  (a.d.  982)  and 
comm,  on  Namasamgiti. 

2  On  the  supposed  Chinese  origin  of  this  person,  see  Eliot,  HB.  ii  19 

3  Lank.  p.  80.  ’ 
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•rd^i),  the  collection  of  unconscious  mental  elements,  which  are 
lial)le  to  he  perceived  as  sound,  or  matter,  or  happiness.1 

2.  The  Sambhogakaya,  Body  of  Bliss 

The  conception  of  a  body  of  bliss,  the  state  in  which  a  Buddha 
enjoys  his  merits  as  a  Bodhisattva,  is  not  known  to  the  Pali 
Canon,  although  it  is  apparently  in  error  attributed  to  the 
Sautrantikas,2  and  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  those  who 
worshipped  the  relics  and  symbols  of  the  Buddha  conceived  of 
him  rather  as  a  living  deity  than  a  dead  saint,  powerless  to  aid, 
whose  cult  was  merely  one  of  commemoration,  not  of  prayer  and 
adoration.  In  the  view,  further,  that  a  Tathagata  can  live,  if  he 
please,  a  cosmic  age,  there  is  present  in  germ  the  conception  of 
such  a  body  as  is  accepted  by  the  Mahayana.  Each  Buddha  in 
his  heaven  is  conceived  as  possessing  a  body  of  ineffable  brilliance, 
and  the  Bodhisattvas  who  are  his  officers  are  also  clad  in  glory, 
though  the  term  body  of  bliss  is  not  assigned  to  their  forms  ; 
Avalokita  in  special  has  a  peculiarly  splendid  body  of  glory  ;  in  the 
pores  of  his  skin  there  are  worlds  with  hosts  of  meditating  or 
praising  saints,  a  conception  reminiscent  of  the  famous  apparition 
of  Krsna  to  Arjuna  in  a  shape  in  which  is  lodged  the  whole 
universe.3  It  is  manifested  in  the  assembly  of  Bodhisattvas  for 
their  delight ;  it  is  visible  and  manifested,  though  it  is  made  of, 
or  by,  mind  ;  its  manifestation  is  above  the  three  worlds  of  desire, 
matter,  and  non-matter,  and  is  inexplicable  ( acintya ),  and  it 
constantly  emits  the  sublime  sound  of  the  good  law,  while  it 
bears  the  thhU'-two  characteristic  marks  of  the  Buddha. 

The  relation  of  this  body  of  bliss  to  the  body  of  the  law  is 
explained  by  Candraklrti 4  who  holds  that  equipment  of  knowledge 
( jnana-sambhara ),  leads  to  the  attainment  of  the  body  consisting  of 
the  law,  whose  characteristic  is  no  birth,  while  equipment  of  merit 
( punya-sambhara )  results  in  a  body  of  bliss,  marvellous,  inexplic¬ 
able,  and  multiform,  a  reference  perhaps  to  its  power  to  appear 

1  Nagarjuna’s  Svamatoddefa  ;  JR  AS.  1906,  p.  964,  n.  3. 

2  Wassilieff,  Bouddhisme ,  p.  286  (cited_to  this  effect  in  JRAS.  1906,  p.  968, 
n.  3)  says  the  contrary. 

3  Kdrandarmlha  in  Burnouf,  Intr .,  p.  224  ;  Bhagavadglta,  xi. 

4  MA.  iii.  12. 
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under  many  forms  or  imaginary  bodies.  As  merit  is  essentially 
the  lot  of  Bodliisattvas,  it  is  natural  that  they  should  have  similar 
bodies.  But  a  real  difficulty  arises  as  to  the  body  of  bliss  of  a 
Buddha  who  has  attained  enlightenment,  and  the  body  of  the  law, 
for  Candraklrti  appears  to  hold  that  none  the  less  his  body  of  bliss 
endures.  This  also  agrees  with  the  general  picture  of  relations  in 
the  literature  ;  Amitabha  has  attained  enlightenment ;  yet  there 
exists  in  Sukhavatl  his  immaterial,  yet  visible,  image,  and  so  with 
Qakyamuni  himself  according  to  the  Saddharmapundarilca.  It  is 
possible  to  explain  the  apparent  discrepancy  on  strictly  Mahayana 
principles  ;  granted  that  his  body  of  bliss  becomes  nothing  for  a 
Buddha,  still  his  store  of  merit  is  available  for  others,  and  so 
presents  to  Bodhisattvas  and  to  men  respectively  a  body  of  bliss 
or  magic  body  for  their  edification.  Or  perhaps  we  need  not  press 
the  belief  that  on  enlightenment  the  Buddha  ceases  interest  in 
mundane  things  ;  he  is  freed  from  Nirvana  and  from  transmigra¬ 
tion,1  that  is,  he  can  be  active  and  conscious,  while  yet  his  activity 
does  not  defile  him,  since  he  is  above  becoming.  Though  he  has 
by  wisdom  attained  Nirvana,  yet  through  compassion  he  may 
continue  in  his  body  of  bliss  for  ever  in  the  world  of  becoming. 
A  further  refinement  of  the  doctrine  conceives  apparently  of  the 
bodies  of  bliss  of  the  Buddhas  uniting  to  form  one  marvellous 
appearance  in  the  abode  of  the  gods,  Akanisthas,  which  takes  the 
place  of  the  innumerable  paradises  of  the  older  view.2 

Ontologically  the  Vijnanavada  has  a  simple  place  for  the  concep¬ 
tion  of  body  of  bliss.  In  accord  with  the  Tantrika  conception  of 
the  body  of  bliss  as  an  emanation  from  the  body  of  the  law,:J  it 
holds  that  from  intelligence  ( vljncina ),  pure,  immaculate,  and 
quiescent  or  void,  that  is,  the  body  of  the  law,  springs  mind, 
which,  when  infected  or  defiled  ( ldista ),  originates  the  whole 
complex  of  thought  which  constitutes  the  world.  The  body  of 
bliss  is  parallel  with  the  undefiled  mind,  or  from  another  point 
of  view  the  intellect,  in  so  far  as  it  is  individualized  as  Buddha  or 
Bodhisattva. 

1  Q.,  p.  322.  2  Waddell,  Lamaism,  p.  85. 

3  Comm,  on  Ndmasamg'tU,  79. 
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3.  The  Nirmanakdya ,  Magic  Body 

Even  in  the  Hlnayana  we  have  from  the  lips  of  the  Buddha 
himself  an  assertion  of  his  power  of  leaving  the  assembly  in  which 
he  preaches  dubious  as  to  his  identity,  and  the  Katliavatthu 
records  the  docetic  heresy  of  the  Yetulyakas  who  held  that  the 
Buddha  remained  in  the  Tusita  heaven,  and  merely  a  phantom 
appeared  on  earth.  The  idea  is  not  known  to  the  Maliavastu,  but 
it  occurs  repeatedly  in  the  Mahdydna  Sutras,  with  the  substitution 
of  some  other  abode  of  the  real  Buddha  in  lieu  of  the  Tusita 
heaven,  the  Vulture  peak  in  the  Saddharmapundarlka ,  the  Sukha- 
vatl  paradise  in  the  Vyuhas  and  Amitayuh-sutras.  From  time 
immemorial  Qakyamuni  or  Amitabha  or  Vajrasattva  has  been 
emancipated,  not  first  at  Gaya,  but  he  repeatedly  appears  in  a 
magic  form  in  the  world,  to  lead  an  apparent  life,  teach  the  law, 
and  be  extinct.1  A  development  of  this  conception  is  the  five 
Manusi-Buddhas  corresponding  to  five  Jinas  or  so-called  Dhyani- 
Buddhas  in  the  mythology  ;  the  former  are  essentially  artificial, 
the  latter  true  Buddhas.  Both  Buddhas  and  Bodhisattvas  may 
transform  themselves  thus,  but  the  Bodhisattva  Avalokitefvara 
is  par  excellence  the  transformer  of  himself  into  the  most  varied 
shapes  in  his  eagerness  to  succour  men,  and  to  fulfil  his  vow  to 
secure  the  release  of  all  beings.  The  shapes  which  may  be 
assumed  are  not  limited  to  Buddha  appearances,  though  these  are 
usual  in  the  case  of  Buddhas,  but  any  form  may  be  chosen  which 
serves  the  end  aimed  at. 

Beside  this  conception,  which  is  frequent  and  orthodox,  there 
appears  an  analogous  idea  ;  on  attaining  enlightenment  a  Buddha 
is  endowed  with  a  body  of  bliss,  and  his  old  body  disappears  ;  but 
out  of  pity  for  the  world  he  causes  a  magic  body  to  survive  so 
that  men  may  see  it  and  enclose  its  bones  in  a  relic  shrine, 
ignorant  of  the  fact  that  the  bones  have  no  reality.2 

Ontologically,  the  conception  is  fully  employed  in  the  Malta- 
yanaqraddhotpada,  where  suchness  as  the  absolute  is  conceived  as 
the  void  and  radiant  intellect,  which  under  the  influence  of 

1  Saddharmapundarlka;  SBE.  XXI.  xxv.  2  Wassilieff,  Bouddhisme,  p.  127. 
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ignorance  loses  its  clearness  in  some  degree,  and  originates 
action  intellect  (, learma-vijnana ),  which  evolves  by  thinking  the 
bliss  and  enjoyment  bodies.  Further,  by  virtue  of  previous 
impressions  ( vasana ),  intellect  develops  into  the  state  of  dis¬ 
criminating  particulars  (vashiprativiJcalpa),  in  which  it  creates  for 
itself  the  whole  material  world  and  the  world  of  desire.  Ordinary 
men,  (^ravakas,  and  solitary  Buddhas  thus  generate  inumerable 
magic  bodies.  The  same  power  of  creation  is  seen  in  the  imagina¬ 
tion  which  creates  a  real  self,  pleasant  and  unpleasant  things, 
the  great  gods.  Such  people  have  no  true  idea  of  a  Buddha  ;  they 
have  not  mastered  the  truth  of  existence  and  non-existence  ;  they 
believe  in  a  human  Buddha  and  his  Nirvana,  which  they  desire 
for  themselves.  The  Bodhisattvas  on  the  contrary  appreciate 
reality  ;  they  are  aware  of  their  substantial  identity  with  the  body 
of  the  law,  but  they  have  not  realized  it  as  they  are  still  conscious 
of  their  identity.  Though  they  are  undefiled  by  the  world,  owing 
to  their  equipment  of  knowledge,  they  practise  an  equipment  of 
merit  which  results  in  an  unreal  but  purifying  activity. 


CHAPTER  XVII 


THE  DOCTRINE  OF  SALVATION,  BODHISATTVAS, 

AND  BUDDHAS 

1.  The  Problem  of  Salvation 

The  metaphysics  of  the  Mahayana  in  the  incoherence  of  its 
systems  shows  clearly  enough  the  secondary  interest  attaching  to 
it  in  the  eyes  of  the  monks,  whose  main  interest  was  concentrated 
on  the  attainment  of  release ;  the  Mahayana  no  less  than  the 
Hlnayana  is  concerned  vitally  with  this  practical  end,  and  its 
philosophy  is  of  value  merely  in  so  far  as  it  helps  men  to  attain 
their  aim. 

Now  the  knowledge  of  the  ultimate  truth,  whatever  the  system, 
is  not  to  be  regarded  as  adequate  to  secure  for  man  the  release  for 
which  he  hopes.  It  is  true  that  both  Vijnanavada  and  Madhya- 
maka  assert  that  release  is  possible,  despite  the  formidable  or 
insuperable  difficulties  which  the  metaphysics  of  either  system 
presents  to  such  an  event.  But  both  realize  far  too  clearly  the  sub¬ 
stantial  existence  of  the  world  of  phenomena  to  be  under  the 
impression  that  mere  knowledge  is  always  and  in  every  case  the 
mode  of  attaining  enlightenment.  There  is  a  precise  parallel  be¬ 
tween  their  view  and  that  of  the  Vedanta  ;  at  a  definite  stage  in  the 
progress  of  the  saint,  there  comes  the  period  when  the  true  know¬ 
ledge  is  of  decisive  value  in  winning  him  release,  but  it  is  at  the 
due  stage  onLy  that  such  a  result  can  be  achieved.  The  Vedantin 
must  not  neglect  the  duties  of  the  world  in  which  he  lives,  or 
ignore  the  devotion  due  to  Brahma ;  the  Buddhist  equally  must 
not  think  that  mere  knowledge  of  the  void  1  dispenses  him  from 
the  practice  of  the  noblest  of  virtues,  that  of  charity.  Granted  that 

1  Or  of  the  Brahman  in  the  case  of  the  Vedantin.  Compare  the  BJiagavadgitd 
doctrine  of  action  ;  Poussin,  JA.  1903,  ii.  385  ff.  See  Q.,  p  117,  citing  the 
Ratnacuda  Sutra. 
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it  is  true  that  in  ultimate  truth  there  is  no  distinction  between 
virtue  and  vice,  between  infection  of  thought  and  purification,  the 
vicious  man  so  taught  will  pursue  the  way  to  destruction,  while 
the  good  man  will  realize  that  all  action  is  unreal,  and  will 
continue  to  do  good,  but  with  absolute  detachment  and  freedom 
from  desire  of  any  kind. 

The  end,  it  is  true,  is  the  destruction  of  the  illusion  which  veils 
the  absolute  void,  or  the  void  intellect,  but  it  is  impossible  to  deal 
with  the  illusion  by  the  simple  process  of  denying  its  reality. 
If  there  is  no  reality  in  consciousness,  as  the  Madhyamaka  asserts, 
nonetheless  we  must  face  the  necessity  of  removing  the  illusion 
of  reality,  and  the  problem  therefore  is  not  seriously  altered  or 
simplified.1  We  must  lay  aside  our  knowledge  that  experience 
is  false,  because  it  is  experience,  and  that  all  ideas  on  examination 
prove  unreal  because  of  the  antinomies  they  contain,  and  pursue  a 
knowledge  (dar^ana),  inferior  indeed  but  indispensable,  which  will 
take  account  of  the  facts  of  experience,  and  find  a  path  or  vehicle 
or  means  to  attain  to  the  deliverance  which  is  desired. 

In  a  concrete  form  the  problem  may  be  posed  as  the  method  of 
reversing  the  chain  of  causation,  and  thus  terminating  the  constant 
stream  of  lives.  In  the  Illnayana  the  process,  as  we  have  seen, 
is  simple  enough  in  its  operation.  Each  intellectual  series  or 
individual  stands  by  himself  as  a  causal  sequence  ;  there  is  no  room 
in  the  conception  for  either  the  intervention  of  a  deity,  for  freedom 
of  will,  or  for  human  solidarity.  It  is  the  great  achievement  of  the 
Mahayana  that  it  has  succeeded  without  too  great  violence  to 
earlier  ideas  in  finding  a  place  both  for  human  freedom  and  for 
solidarity  among  men  and  beings  of  higher  order  of  merit.  The 
method  to  attain  such  an  end  was  presented  by  the  floating 
character  of  the  distinction  between  relative  truth  and  imaginary 
knowledge  ;  either  was,  from  the  point  of  view  of  absolute  truth, 
without  validity,  and  the  boundary  line  between  the  two  classes 
was  difficult  to  draw,  affording  the  Mahayana  the  opportunity  to 
redefine  the  conception  of  truth  and  advance  to  the  rank  of  relative 
reality  matters  once  relegated  to  the  position  of  mere  imagination. 

In  accord  with  the  Hlnayana,  the  Mahayana  holds  that  the  mode 

1  BCA.  ix.  4  ff. 
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of  stopping  the  activity  of  the  chain  of  causation  demands 
essentially  the  co-operation  of  intuition  (prajnd)  and  merit  ( puny  a) . 
Intuition,  viewed  as  the  cause  of  release,  involves  study,  reflection, 
meditation,  and  the  diverse  forms  of  applications  of  active  attention 
( smrty-upastlidna ) ; 1  merit  include^  the  inferior  perfections  of 
morality,  generosity,  and  patience,  and  with  this  are  connected  the 
taking  of  refuge  in  the  jewels,  the  Buddha,  the  law,  and  the  order. 
Strictly  speaking,  merit  is  a  means,  but  intuition  as  cause  and 
merit  are  reciprocally  means  to  each  other,  and  their  common  aim 
is  the  attainment  of  intuition  as  fruition — that  is,  illumination 
(bodlii),  the  definite  cessation  of  the  activity  of  thought,  or  release.2 3 

2.  The  Equipment  of  Knoivledge 

The  essential  cause  of  transmigration  and  bondage  is  the  act 
accomplished  with  belief  in  the  self;  this  delusion  is  the  source  of 
false  views,  of  passion  ;  it  leads  men  to  believe  in  the  eternity  or 
the  destruction  of  the  self,  to  love  it  or  hate  it.  It  is,  then, 
essential  to  extirpate  the  delusion,  to  clear  the  mind  of  all  the 
desires  in  which  the  self  finds  pleasure,  and  to  realize  the  nothing¬ 
ness  of  all  phenomena.  But  the  task  is  a  difficult  one,  for  to 
achieve  it  directly  involves  an  antinomy.  The  Vedantin  may 
desire  release  directly  without  injury,  and  may  declare  his  identity 
with  the  absolute,  because  he  is  a  believer  in  reality.  But  the 
Buddhist  who  seeks  to  be  rid  of  the  illusion  of  the  self,  or  asserts 
boldly  that  he  is  void,  is  falling  into  the  fatal  error  of  holding  as 
real,  if  not  the  self,  at  least  the  illusion  of  the  self,  and  his  action 
is  in  effect  egoistic.  The  desire  for  non-existence  ( vibliava-trsna ) 
leads  directly  into  the  fatal  heresy  of  belief  in  existence.*  The 
Jinas  have  declared  the  vacuity  as  the  remedy  for  all  false  views, 
but  those  who  falsely  attach  themselves  to  vacuity  they  have 
declared  beyond  redemption.  What  does  not  exist  cannot  be  the 
subject  of  a  negation;  to  deny  unreal  appearances  is  really  to 

1  See  Mvy.  38  ;  Dharmasanigraha,  44  ;  ch.  xiii,  xiv  for  details. 

2  BCAP.  ix.  1.  The  possibility  of  a  sterile  act  is  recognized  in  KV.  xii.  2. 

3  TJddna,  iii.  10;  Itivuttaka,  49;  AN.  i.  83,  ii.  11  ;  MKV.,  p.  531;  xxv.  10  f 
BCAP.  ix.  33;  Subhdsitasarhgraha,  JA.  1903,  ii.  398;  VP.  i.  10;  SN.  v.  421  ; 
MN.  i.  65  ;  DN.  ii.  308,  iii.  216;  DS.,  §  1314;  SB B.  ii.  340,  n.  1;  Beckh, 
HudtlJtismus,  ii.  123.  The  sense  is  really  clear. 
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affirm  them.  Employed  untimely,  the  idea  of  vacuity  is  no  better 
than  poison ;  it  is  to  practise  negation,  which  is  in  essence 
affirmation  and  involves  the  heresy  of  the  doctrine  of  destruction, 
an  idea  utterly  repugnant  to  the  schools,  which  agree  that,  if  the 
illusion  of  the  self  really  existed,  it  would  be  eternal. 

The  destruction  of  the  idea  of  the  self  is,  therefore,  hardly  to  be 
achieved  by  direct  means ;  it  must  in  some  degree  come  about  by 
itself,  as  the  result  of  far  back  causes,  and  as  the  outcome  of  follow¬ 
ing  the  methods  laid  down  by  ancient  teachers.  Meditation  on  the 
void  is  necessary,  despite  the  danger  of  the  method,  for  mere 
insistence  on  the  void  is  even  more  evil  than  insistence  on 
reality.  Properly  managed,  like  a  magic  rite  duly  accomplished, 
it  attains  its  end,  for,  after  causing  the  idea  of  existence  to 
disappear,  it  ends  with  producing  the  disappearance  of  the  idea  of 
non-existence  also.  Just  so  a  man  who  suffers  from  ophthalmia, 
if  he  learns  that  there  are  no  real  hairs  floating  before  his  eyes, 
first  conceives  the  idea  of  the  non-existence  of  the  hairs,  but,  acting 
as  if  he  saw  none,  finally  comes  to  ignore  even  the  illusion. 
Similarly,  meditation  on  non-existence  leads  on  to  further  advance 
culminating  in  the  realization  of  the  voidness  of  the  void  ( gunyaia - 
ctunyata),  and  the  mind  freed  from  the  ideas  of  existence  and  non¬ 
existence  will  rest  for  ever  in  the  absence  of  any  content  or 
categories.  The  essential  aim  is  to  repudiate  either  affirmation  or 
negation,  or  the  combination  of  both  or  the  denial  of  both  ;  this 
is  as  ever  the  true  middle  way  of  the  Buddhist.1 

Nonetheless,  it  must  be  recognized  that  even  the  attainment  of 
this  way  is  not  the  absolute  truth,  for  that  is  silence,  unconscious¬ 
ness,  neither  to  be  described  in  words  nor  to  be  comprehended  by 
thought,  which  is  burned  in  seeking  to  penetrate  it.2  The 
absolute  is  beyond  speech,  beyond  knowledge,  even  that  of  the 
completely  equipped  Buddha,  but  it  reveals  itself  to  the  Arya,  a 
conception  closely  parallel  to  the  doctrine  of  the  revelation  of  the 
absolute  in  the  Vedanta.8 

It  is,  however,  fully  realized  in  the  Mahayana  that,  despite  all 

1  BCA.  ix.  32,  85  ;  BCAP.  ix.  2  ;  Mvy.  37  ;  Dharmasamgraha ,  41  ;  MKY.,  p. 

1  ;  cf.  BCA.  ix  78. 

2  MKY.,  p.  57  ;  BCA.  ix.  2.  3  BCAP.  ix.  2;  MKY.,  p.  373  (with  n.  2). 
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elaboration  of  meditation,  the  attainment  of  the  end  is  far  more 
difficult  than  is  suggested  in  the  Hlnayana,  where  realization  of  the 
truth  is  presented  as  something  comparatively  simple,  often  to  be 
achieved  even  in  the  present  life.  To  attain  a  state  of  trance  is 
possible,  but  there  is  constant  need  for  effort,  since  consciousness 
is  active,  and  even  in  unconscious  ecstasy  ( asamjni-samapatti )  it  is 
apt  to  come  into  activity  despite  the  utmost  efforts  of  concentration 
on  vacuity.1  Even  if  one  as  a  god  attains  the  heaven  of  unconscious¬ 
ness,  there  comes  a  time  of  awakening,  just  as,  though  infinitely 
more  rapidly,  the  monk  who  attains  trance  must  pass  out  of  it. 
In  face  of  this  fact  it  is  necessary  to  remember  the  other  side  of  the 
picture  of  life.  Our  actions,  until  final  enlightenment  is  reached, 
are  ever  active,  compelling  us  to  new  births  ;  if,  then,  it  is  so  hard 
to  attain  full  enlightenment,  and  if  no  action  of  our  intelligence 
can  directly  effect  it,  as  we  have  seen,  it  is  all  the  more  incumbent 
on  us  to  practise  morality,  to  aim  at  the  production  of  the  perfec¬ 
tion  of  virtue,  thus  assuring  ourselves  of  progressive  happiness  in 
the  course  of  our  lives,  and  rendering  more  and  more  favourable 
the  change  of  release,  if  indeed  we  actually  demand  release,  for  the 
Mahayana  is  conscious  that  the  demand  of  the  average  man  is  not 
for  a  mysterious  and  ineffable  condition,  but  for  the  delights 
of  happier  lives  to  come.  The  pursuit  of  virtue  thus  enters  into  a 
new  career  of  usefulness. 

3.  The  Equipment  of  Merit 

Merit  lies  in  the  abstention  from  evil,  and  the  performance  of 
good.  True,  both  good  and  evil  are  ultimately  unreal,  like  release 
and  transmigration  themselves,2  but  this  consideration  has  no 
validity  for  practice,  since  practice  itself  is  unreal  in  the  same 
sense  ;  granted  evil  be  unreal,  still  the  doer  fetters  himself  in 
unreal  chains  and  prolongs  the  misery  of  conscious  existence 
unreal  as  it  is.  Good  action  is  also  unreal,  but  to  practise  it  ends 
in  aiding  enlightenment.  Experience  shows,  then,  that  to  deal 
with  illusion  we  must  accept  illusion  and  combat  it  by  itself,  not 

1  BCA.  ix.  49.  For  this  state  cf.  Mvy.  08,  104  ;  B harm cisamgr aha,  82  ; 
MKV.,  p.  48.  The  Andhakas  assert  consciousness  even  of  gods  in  it,  KV.  iii.  Ilf. 

2  See  BCA.  ix.  8  ff.  :  thought  is  an  illusion,  but  one  difficult  to  be  rid  of; 
it  has  produced  the  false  Vijnanavada  belief  (ix.  15  ff.)  ;  ix.  78. 
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by  the  mere  occasional  introduction  of  recognition  off  its  illusory 
nature. 

What  is  good,  and  what  evil  ?  The  Maliayana,  as  little  as  the 
Hlnayana,  develops  any  theory  of  the  nature  of  good  or  evil  ;  good 
results,  it  is  true,  in  a  pleasant  future  existence,  evil  in  misery,  but 
there  is  no  attempt  to  work  out  the  goodness  or  badness  of  acts  on 
the  basis  of  their  results;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  no  doubt  rather1 
the  truth  that  an  action  brings  pleasure  because  it  is  good,  not  is 
good  because  it  brings  pleasure,  and  we  have  the  formal  doctrine 
that  an  act  performed  for  the  sake  of  pleasure  in  this  life  is 
unmeritorious.  But  in  general  the  view  of  Buddhism  is  that  of 
popular  morality  ;  a  standard  of  morals  is  assumed  as  recognized, 
and  the  Buddhist  would  be  a  fool  indeed  if  he  could  not  recognize 
what  even  a  Candala  understands.2  But  in  detail  the  subject  is 
difficult ;  we  have  seen  the  conflict  of  schools  on  the  question 
of  the  position  of  volition  in  sin,  and  it  is  necessary  that  merit 
should  be  relative  to  the  end  which  is  release.  But,  fortunately, 
the  Maliayana  need  not  rely  on  reason  to  decide  what  is  necessary, 
for  the  Buddha  is  an  authority  whose  words  will  give  the 
necessary  guidance  to  practice,  or  at  any  rate  suggest  the  requisite 
principles.3 

It  is  necessary,  then,  to  avoid  the  sins  forbidden  by  the  Buddha, 
to  escape  from  desire,  hatred,  dullness,  and  to  attain  calm 
(ramatha)  ;  to  be  patient  in  suffering,  recognizing  the  brevity 
of  such  human  suffering,  and  valuing  the  opportunity  afforded  to 
show  strength  of  character  and  recognition  of  the  non-existence  of 
the  self.  It  is  well  to  reflect  on  the  misery  of  existence,  the 
horrors  of  decomposition,  the  terrors  of  hell.  True,  these  things 
are  at  best  only  relative  reality,  or  even  perhaps  wholly  imaginary 
— the  product  of  a  mere  nightmare,4  but  such  reflections  will  stay 
the  wicked  from  evil  and  anguish,  and  strengthen  even  the  adept 
whose  final  success  is  hindered  by  imaginary  terrors.  They 
are  means,  ineffective  in  absolute  reality,  but  for  all  practical  ends 
fully  accomplishing  their  purpose. 

But  these  means  are  essentially  negative,  and  the  Maliayana  lias 

1  Poussin,  JA.  1903,  ii.  405  ;  AKV.  (Paris  MS.),  f.  230  b. 

2  BC.  vii.  19  ;  cf.  Qlokavdrtlika,  p.  209.  8  Cf.  cli.  ii,  §  1. 


4  MKV.,  p.  50. 
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room  for  positive  action.  It  is  clear  that  neither  intuition  of  vacuity 
nor  charity  or  compassion  ( karuna )  alone  is  sufficient  to  lead  to 
the  abandonment  of  existence  (sattva-tyciga) ;  without  compassion 
vacuity  is  hard  to  comprehend  ;  without  intuition  compassion  may 
be  carried  too  far  by  the  force  of  passion.  We  have  as  emphatic 
an  assertion  as  in  the  Hlnay ana  that  intuition  alone  is  not  enough.1 
It  is  obvious  that  there  is  difficulty  in  demanding  action  from  those 
aware  of  the  vacuity  of  existence  ;  the  insensibility,  the  wooden 
immobility,2  of  the  monk  of  the  Hlnayana  seems  especially 
appropriate  to  the  adept  of  the  Mahayana,  but  this  logical  conclusion 
is  not  drawn.  Instead,  the  resources  of  reason  are  used  to 
establish  the  propriety  of  compassion  and  its  efficacy  ;  doubtless  it 
was  not  by  reasoning  that  the  importance  of  compassion  was 
arrived  at ;  that  was  demanded  by  the  needs  of  the  heart,  and  the 
service  rendered  by  reason  was  the  adaptation  of  the  conception 
to  the  system  as  a  whole.  Buddhist  philosophy,  like  philosophy 
generally,  exists  not  to  create  fundamental  beliefs  but  to  defend 
and  explain  them  in  systematic  development.  Nor  pyschologically 
is  it  difficult  to  understand  the  combination  of  beliefs  in  the  minds 
of  Mahayanists  ;  to  believe  in  the  self  is  certainly  a  hindrance  to 
love  of  one’s  neighbour ;  to  recognize  the  illusory  character  of  all 
phenomena  is  no  bad  motive  for  compassion  for  all  creatures 

4.  The  Virtue  of  Generosity  or  Compassion 

While  insight  by  intense  application  of  effort  aims  to  eradicate 
the  idea  of  being  and  the  conception  of  the  self,  whose  manifesta¬ 
tions  are  directly  attacked  by  the  practice  of  calm  of  spirit 
(qamatlia),  generosity  as  a  perfection  ( paramita )  suppresses,  by  the 
abandonment  of  self-interest  which  it  assumes,  the  manifestation 
of  action  and  will ;  action  thus  serves  effectively  to  destroy  action. 

The  giver  must  not  give  for  any  personal  advantage ;  he  must 
practise  what  he  is  to  realize  in  theory,  the  absence  of  difference 
between  himself  and  others  :  what  distinction  is  there  between 
my  pain  and  another’s  ?  If  one  should  be  relieved,  so  should 

1  PP-  16ih  270  ;  Pamakrama,  vi.  7 ;  the  doctrine  is  specially  Tantric ; 
JA.  1903,  ii.  412,  n.  1  ;  S ubhas i las amg ra/ia,  Huseon,  v  (1904),  250. 

2  Hardy,  Eastern  Monachism,  p.  312  ;  BCA.  v.  50  ff. 
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that  of  another.  He  who  loves  himself  must  not  love  himself  ; 
to  guard  himself  he  must  refrain  from  guarding  himself.  He 
must  treat  his  neighbour  precisely  as  himself.1  We  may  support 
the  idea  by  analogies ;  the  pain  which  affects  a  limb  is  not  that 
of  the  hand,  yet  the  hand  moves  to  relieve  the  injured  member.2 
But  a  religious  motive  may  have  underlain  the  conception,  and  it 
is  expressed  frankly  in  Qantideva  ; 3  every  sin  committed  by  us  is 
committed  against  the  saints  who  suffer  from  it,  and  our  only 
method  to  recompense  these  blessed  benefactors  is  to  show  kind¬ 
ness  to  others. 

But,  whatever  the  origin  of  the  sentiment,  it  can  be  recognized 
only  if  accommodated  to  the  system,  and,  if  this  forbids  egoism,  it 
equally  forbids  altruism,  and  sees,  no  merit  in  the  simple  pity 
of  the  human  heart  for  distress.4  Altruism  implies  existence  and 
is'  therefore  fatal ;  there  is  no  perfection,  compassion,  morality, 
patience  ( Jcsdnti ),  energy,  concentration  ( sdmadhi ),  unless  it  be  per¬ 
meated  by  the  essential  intuition  of  nothingness  ;  otherwise  these 
virtues  are  blind  and  unavailing.5  The  gift,  therefore,  to  be  useful 
must  be  accompanied  by  the  threefold  purity — recognition  of  the 
non-existence  of  the  gift  itself,  of  the  giver,  and  of  the  recipient  : 
it  must  be  born  of  compassion,  indeed,  but  also  of  vacuity.0  There 
is  obvious  difficulty  in  such  a  prescription  ;  if  there  is  no  object  to 
receive  the  gift,  how  can  there  be  any  giving  ?  The  answer7  is  that 
the  recipient  is  imagined  (parilcalpitd)  by  an  error  which  is  admitted 
in  view  of  an  end  to  be  obtained  (karya-moha).  The  true  end,  of 
course,  is  Buddhahood,  exempt  from  all  form  of  imagination,  all 
obscuration  ;  but  this  is  impossible  without  abstention  from  all 
phenomena  on  the  part  of  the  mind.  This  can  be  realized  only  by 
a  long  course  of  perfection  of  intuition,  and  the  origin  of  the  course 
lies  in  compassion,  which  at  first  accepts  the  relative  reality  of  the 
existence  of  a  suffering  being,  then  dwells  on  the  suffering  alone, 
without  accepting  the  existence  of  a  sufferer,  and  finally  has  no 

1  BCA.  viii.  90  ff. ;  £.,  p.  357.  2  BCA.  viii.  91. 

3  BCA.  vi.  119,  122,  124  ;  cf.  ii.  51,  54,  64  ff.  <  BCA.  iii.  22  ;  v.  87. 

5  PP.  in  BCAP.  ix.  2. 

6  BCAP.  ix.  4  ;  £.,  p.  271.  So  of  love  ( mailrt ),  P-  212. 

7  BCA.  ix.  76  with  comm.  Voidness  means  much  more  than  freedom  from 
lust,  hate,  and  delusion  (9-  trs.,  p.  247,  n.  2). 
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object  whatever.  There  are,  we  must  admit,  the  two  realms 
of  truth,  absolute  and  relative  ;  the  Buddha  as  intuition  is  well 
aware  that  there  is  no  reality  in  the  world,  but,  when  moved  by 
compassion,  his  love  for  the  world  is  that  of  a  father  for  his  sick 
child.  In  the  Buddha  there  is  no  idea  of  existence,  but  his  pity 
is  overflowing  for  beings  troubled  by  the  misery  of  life.  There  is 
an  object  for  compassion,  in  the  shape  of  the  empirical  individual 
composed  of  the  aggregates  ( skandhas ),  even  if  that  individual  has 
no  absolute  reality. 

But  what  is  the  end  to  be  obtained  which  justifies  the  imagina¬ 
tion  of  an  individual  ?  If  there  is  no  reality,  how  can  any  end  be 
pursued  ?  Is  it  not  wrong  to  seek  an  illusion,  since  ignorance  is 
essentially  what  must  be  laid  aside  to  attain  release  ?  The  answer 
is  that  there  are  two  kinds  of  illusion  :  that  which  leads  to  implica¬ 
tion  in  transmigration  is  evil,  but  that  which  holds  out  as  our  end 
the  pursuit  of  the  supreme  truth  with  a  view  to  save  mankind  is 
a  noble  belief  to  be  commended  and  cherished.  This  element  of 
seeking  to  assuage  the  sufferings  of  others  robs  the  pursuit  of 
enlightenment  of  its  apparent  egoism  ;  the  supreme  end  is  to 
realize  the  vacuity  of  all  things  ;  but  to  attain  this  end  it  is 
necessary  to  accept  the  illusion  of  the  end  :  the  absolute  truth 
must  be  approached  through  the  realm  of  relativity. 

The  practical  effect  of  the  doctrine  is  to  encourage  the  ideal 
of  compassion  for  all  beings  ;  the  taking  of  the  vow  not  to  attain 
Buddhahood  1  until  all  creatures  have  been  delivered  is  the  logical 
outcome  of  the  spirit  of  this  reasoning  ;  the  true  Bodhisattva  can¬ 
not  be  delivered  until  all  creatures  are  delivered,  and  egoism  is 
thus  entirely  annihilated.  Such  general  compassion  demands 
great  energy  in  giving,  for  which  even  study  should  be  sacrificed.2 
But  generosity  has  its  own  reward  ;  the  Qravaka  claims  that  his 
meditation  is  the  more  rapid  way  of  gaining  release,  but  in  truth 
the  Mahayanist  attains  enlightenment  ( bodhi )  and  Buddhahood 
more  rapidly  by  his  practice  of  generosity  ; 3  when  he  takes  the 
resolve  to  become  a  Buddha  for  the  good  of  others,  all  his  thoughts 
are  dominated  by  the  thought  of  enlightenment  ( bodhi-citta ),  all  in 

1  For  its  terms  cf.  cit.  in  Q.,  pp.  14,  228 ;  Sukhdvatwyiiha,  §§  8  ff. 

BCA.  v  101.  3  BCA.  vii.  29. 
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him  becomes  meritorious,  and  the  car  of  the  Mahayana  bears  him 
inevitably  to  the  enlightenment  which  he  does  not  desire  for  him¬ 
self  but  seeks  to  attain  solely  for  others.  From  physical  suffering 
he  is  exempt,  since  he  sins  not ;  from  moral  suffering  because  he 
has  knowledge  ;  while  others  strive  vainly  for  unsatisfying  ends, 
he  has  pure  delight  in  his  own  action  of  compassion.1 

Compassion  is  a  perfection  of  peculiar  merit ;  while  the  rule  is 
that  the  perfections  should  be  practised  in  order  of  merit,  an 
inferior  being  postponed  to  a  superior,  there  is  an  exception  for 
compassion,  which  is  always  permissible.2  But  what  is  more 
important,  compassion  excuses  sin  ;  it  may  be  that  its  power  is 
sufficient  to  turn  desire,  which  else  had  secured  torment  in  hell, 
into  virtue  rewarded  by  rebirth  in  the  heaven  of  Brahma  ;  but 
even  if  it  has  not  this  power,  yet  a  Bodhisattva  will  for  the  sake 
of  compassion  face  the  tortures  of  hell  with  alacrity.3  The  way 
is  thus  opened  for  the  rehabilitation  in  some  measure  of  desire  ; 
there  is  admitted  a  noble  pride,  which  consists  in  combating 
pride  and  claiming  the  performance  of  distressing  duties ;  the 
Bodhisattva  may  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  life,  but  by  his  power  of 
intuition  still  secure  rebirth  in  Brahma’s  heaven  ;  the  virtue  of 
charity  covers  a  multitude  of  sins,  while  hatred  is  utterly  con¬ 
demned  ;  there  are  means  to  counteract  the  errors  of  desire,  which 
are  hardly  avoidable  in  the  action  of  compassion.4 

Compassion, .  however,  must  not  lead  to  folly  in  generosity  ; 
Qantideva  has  no  illusions  as  to  the  folly  of  the  man  who  hands 
over  his  body  to  the  wild  beast  for  food  when  he  could  confer  on 
others  the  precious  gift  of  knowledge  of  the  true  faith.  Excessive 
giving  is  reprobated  ;  there  must  be  borne  in  mind  the  good  of 
beings  in  general ;  neither  egoism  nor  indiscriminate  action  is 
wise.  Charity  is  one  thing  in  the  novice,  another  in  him  wfyo 
has  entered  effectively  into  the  path  of  salvation.  The  Mahayana 
may  exaggerate  the  virtues  of  generosity,  as  is  natural  in  a  com* 


1  BCAP.  ix.  76  ;  BCA.  i.  18  f . ;  vii.  27  f.  ;  63.  On  Bodhicitta,  see  JRAS. 
1908,  p.  891,  correcting  Suzuki,  MB.,  pp.  52,  299  ff. ;  possessed  of  it,  a  man 
is  Buddhagarbha,  an  embryo  Buddha  ;  (J.,  p.  103. 

2  BCA.  v.  83  ;  £.,  p.  11.  8  BCA.  vi.  120  ;  £.,  p.  167  ;  cf.  BCA.  v.  42,  84. 

4  £.,  P-  165;  on  good  mania  see  BCA.  vii.  49,  54;  cf.  Mahdvastu,  ii.  279; 

NP.,  p.  87.  On  hate  see  Q.,  p.  165. 
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munity  which  lived  on  the  exercise  of  that  virtue  by  their  patrons, 
hut  the  relative  sobriety  of  the  doctrine  is  noteworthy.1 

5.  Devotion  and  the  Transfer  of  Merit 

So  far  the  doctrine  of  the  Mahayana  does  not  essentially  depart 
from  views  which  the  Hlnayana  allows,  however  different  the 
emphasis.  But  the  principle,  that  illusion  may  be  encouraged 
if  it  serves  to  dispel  illusion,  opens  up  the  way  to  the  development 
of  new  ideas,  or  rather  the  acceptance  by  Buddhist  philosophy  of 
ideas  too  popular  to  be  banished  by  a  sane  creed,  which  seeks 
to  save  mankind.  Popular  religion  believed  that  devotion  to 
a  god,  be  it  Krsna,  Visnu,  or  Qiva,  would  aid  in  securing  heaven 
or  even  liberation  ;  it  believed  in  the  divine  grace  which  the 
Katha  Vjpanisad  and  the  Vedanta  recognize  as  means  of  salvation. 
The  Hlnayana  could  find  no  room  for  either  conception  ;  the 
Buddha  is  a  dead  man,  not  a  living  and  gracious  god  ;  each  man 
must  accept  the  result  of  his  own  actions,  must  work  out  his  own 
salvation.  The  Mahayana  departs  from  the  rigour  of  either  dogma  ; 
it  is  useful  and  therefore  legitimate  for  man  to  believe  in  Bodhi- 
sattvas  and  Buddhas 2  who  are  eager  to  save  and  who  can  transfer 
merit  ;  it  is  useful  for  Bodhisattvas  in  their  career  to  have  the 
belief  that  their  intention  to  save  others  is  actually  capable  of 
fulfilment.  The  doctrines  therefore  are  legitimate,  but  the  ques¬ 
tion  remains  whether  or  not  they  are  valid  merely  on  the  basis  of 
imaginary  (parikalpita)  reality,  or  whether  they  can  be  deemed 
relatively  real — that  is,  as  real  as  the  doctrines  of  momentariness 
and  causation.  As  a  religion  the  Mahayana  accepted  without 
hesitation  the  reality  of  devotion  and  transfer  of  merit ;  the  philo¬ 
sophy  of  the  school,  as  might  be  expected,  follows  in  its  footsteps 
with  hesitation,  and  realization  of  the  real  incompatibility  of  the 
new  faith  with  the  old  doctrines.  True,  it  is  possible  to  revise 
these  doctrines,  for  we  have  now  the  maxim  that  whatever  is  well 
said  is  a  saying  of  the  Buddha,  but  it  is  difficult  to  pour  new  wine 
into  old  bottles,  and  we  must  bear  in  mind  the  strength  of  the 

]  pp.  19  ft'.  ;  cl',  p.  281  ;  BCA.  viii.  105. 

2  ‘  Those  who  worship  the  Bodhisattvas  and  read  the  Mahayana  Sutras  are 
called  the  Maliayanists  ’ ;  I-Tsing  (trails.  Takakusu),  p.  14. 
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tradition,  which  the  Mahayana  texts  repeat  :  ‘  the  Tathagata  alone 
is  the  witness  ;  the  Tathagata  alone  knows  ;  I  know  not.’1 

Hence  we  find  a  curious  medley  of  aspects  presented  in  the 
Mahayana.  The  doctrine  of  the  act  is  asserted  in  full  force,  and 
refined:  the  injuries  suffered  by  a  Bodhisattva  are  no  longer 
penalties  of  past  crime  ;  they  are  opportunities  earned  for  him  by 
his  merits  to  display  his  perfections  of  virtue 2  and  goodness. 
But  the  matter  may  be  carried  farther  ;  we  owe  it  to  the  law  itself 
that  we  are  able  to  attain  salvation,  for  even  if  it  is  our  own  past 
action  which  has  won  for  us  our  voyage  in  the  ship  of  humanity 
across  the  ocean  of  misery,  under  the  rule  of  the  law,  still  without 
the  law  this  fate  could  not  be  ours.  To  the  law,  therefore,  to  the 
Buddha  who  taught  the  law,  and  to  the  order  in  which  it  is  visibly 
embodied,  we  owe  respect  and  devotion,  and  in  paying  homage  to 
the  three  jewels  and  to  the  relics  and  shrines  of  the  Buddha  we 
strengthen  our  intention  of  following  in  the  footsteps  of  the 
master,  just  as  we  strengthen  our  meditations  by  every  exercise 
of  our  powers.3 

This  is  in  accord  with  even  the  Hlnayana,  but  the  Mahayana 
recognizes  in  the  Bodhisattvas,  who  are  alive,  the  qualities  which 
permit  of  true  devotion.  It  is,  indeed,  asserted  that  these  holy 
beings  can  do  us  no  good  that  we  have  not  merited,  though  they 
are  styled  as  1  loving  without  cause  ’  and  ‘  givers  of  fruits  not 
asked  ’ ;  but  the  essential  fact  is  that  we  can  profit  ourselves  by 
acts  towards  them  which  are  openly  and  avowedly  acts  of  pious 
worship  and  devotion.  We  owe  them  homage  and  adoration  ; 
we  confess  to  them  our  sins :  the  misery  we  have  caused  to  men 
is  misery  to  the  Bodhisattvas,  the  compassionate  ones,  and  we 
admit  our  wrongdoing  that  the  saints  whom  we  have  injured  may 
pardon  it.4  We  rejoice  in  the  merits  acquired  by  the  Bodhisattvas  ; 
we  supplicate  the  Buddhas  to  light  the  lamp  of  the  law,  and  beg 
them  to  delay  their  entry  into  Nirvana  in  order  that  they  may 
continue  to  save  creatures.  We  apply  also  our  merit  for  the 

1  £.,  p.  55. 

2  BCA.  vi.  IOC.  Cf.  KV.  xvi.  3  :  no  one  can  give  happiness  or  misery  to 
another. 

3  BCA.  vi.  112  ff.  ;  vii.  14 ;  ix.  37  ;  BCAP.  ii.  40. 

4  BCA.  vi.  119,  122,  124.  Cf.  £.,  pp.  160  ft. 
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benefit  of  others ;  we  cannot  in  any  other  way  serve  the  Bodhi- 
sattvas,  who  have  no  need  of  our  devotion  for  themselves,  but 
rejoice  in  the  work  of  salvation.  The  culminating  act  of  this 
devotional  service  or  Bhadracarya1  is  an  action,  the  surrender  of 
oneself  to  the  Bodhisattvas  and  Buddhas  ( atmabliavaniryatand ),2 
a  rite  interesting  because  it  is  mentioned  by  the  orthodox  Buddha- 
ghosa.  The  formula  in  Sanskrit  is  decisive  of  the  spirit  of  the 
action  :  ‘  I  hand  myself  over  to  the  Jinas,  and  to  their  sons,  all  in  all. 
Accept  me,  ye  sublime  beings.  With  devotion  ( bliakti )  I  become 
your  slave.’  We  have  in  this  the  fullest  acceptance  of  theism  ; 
the  Bodhisattvas  and  their  spiritual  fathers,  the  Buddhas  or  Jinas, 
conquerors,  are  regarded  as  powerful  to  save,  endowed  with  the 
power  of  forgiving  sins.  But  we  must  not  be  deceived  into 
believing  that  we  are  on  the  ground  of  relative  truth  ;  there  is 
nothing  to  prove  that  we  are  in  anything  more  than  the  region  of 
imagination. 

It  is  less  certain  if  the  transfer  of  merit  ( punya-parinamana )  is 
to  be  deemed  purely  imaginary,  or  if  it  belongs  to  the  realm  of 
relative  truth.  For  the  transfer  may  be  regarded  as  nothing  more 
than  the  carrying  to  the  logical  extremity  of  the  perfection  of 
generosity  ;  it  is  certainly  no  true  gift  that  is  given  for  one’s  own 
advantage,  and  it  is  a  logical  result  to  conclude  that  the  giver 
should  will  that  the  fruit  of  his  giving,  which  accrues  as  the 
result  of  his  unselfish  gift,  should  pass  to  the  recipient  of  the  gift 
also.3  But  a  strongly  religious  aspect  is  introduced  by  the  doctrine 
that  by  the  transfer  of  merit  one  can  best  please  the  merciful 
Bodhisattvas  ard  Buddhas  ;  tbe  sincerity  of  this  belief  in  Qanti- 
deva  is  unmistakable,  and  it  is  clear  that  the  borderland  between 
imaginary  and  apparent  truth  is  reached  in  his  view.  The  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  idea  is  capital ;  it  is  carried  even  to  the  grotesque  ; 

1  See  the  Bhadracaripramdhdnagdtha  (Leipzig,  1912)  ;  £.,  p.  290,  emphasizes 
the  features  as  confession  of  sin  (pdpadeqand) ;  delight  in  merit  (punydnumodand); 
and  solicitation  of  the  Buddhas  ( buddhddhyesana )  ;  BCA.  ii.  24  ff.  ;  iii.  1  ff.  ; 
v.  98  f.  ;  x  ;  Dharmasamgraha,  14  ;  A dikarmapradlpa  (in  Poussin,  pp.  106,  226  ff.)  ; 
Svayambhu  Purdna ,  pp.  117  f.  ;  MKV.,  p.  292,  n.  4  ( triskandhaka ). 

2  BCA.  ii.  8  ;  Sumang.  i.  231  ff. 

3  Cf.  the  Vedanta  doctrine  of  indifference  to  the  fruit  of  deeds 
( ihdmutraphalabhogaviraga ).  For  the  Hlnayana  denial  of  the  Hetuvadin 
precursor  of  Parinamana  see  KV.  xvi  3  ;  on  the  term  cf.  Mahdydna^rnddh . ,  p. 
146  ;  ,TRAS.  1908,'  p.  887.  Cf.  pp.  28  f.,  170,  213,  296. 
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nothing  whatever — save  enlightenment  itself  which  reconciles 
altruism  and  egoism — should  be  sought  for  the  self;  even  food 
which  the  layman  enjoys,  which  the  adept  of  the  Hlnayana  takes 
as  nourishment,  should  be  consumed  merely  to  gratifiy  the  eighty- 
four  thousand  animalculae  which  live  in  the  human  organism. 
True,  it  is  Buddhas  alone  who  can  be  certain  that  they  can  trans¬ 
fer  merit  with  success,  but  that  does  not  prevent  us  from  seeking 
to  transfer  ours,  even  if  we  err  in  our  aim.  The  excellence  of  the 
cause  excuses  failures  in  performance.1 

6.  The  Doctrine  of  the  Act  and  the  Causal  Series 

How  far  is  it  possible  to  reconcile  the  new  doctrine  with  the 
metaphysical  views  of  the  Mahayana  schools  ?  The  question  is 
difficult,  and  not  the  less  so  because  it  is  one  which  these  schools 
themselves  do  not  clearly  pose  or  perhaps  realize ;  in  this,  as 
always,  Buddhist  philosophy  is  content  with  partial  enunciations 
and  makes  no  effort  to  systematize  its  conceptions  and  reduce  them 
to  a  coherent  whole,  even  within  the  limits  possible. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  Vijnanavada  there  seems  no 
chance  of  permitting  either  divine  intervention  or  the  transfer  of 
merit ;  it  denies  the  external  world  ;  it  admits  only  the  existence 
of  thought  series,  self-determining,  and  the  whole  apparatus  of 
salvation  cannot  be  accorded  any  real  basis.  The  case  is  not  so 
simple  with  the  Madhyamaka,  which  accepts  the  double  form  of 
the  chain  of  causation,  internal  and  external,  though  it  denies 
either  any  absolute  reality.  It  is  true  that,  though  the  inter¬ 
vention  of  external  objects  thus  becomes  possible  and  in  a  sense 
real,  as  real  as  the  intellectual  elements,  strictly  speaking  the 
material  universe  ought  to  provide  its  material  forms  for  the 
carrying  into  effect  of  the  fruition  of  earlier  actions  ;  the  eye 
should  give  vision  for  enjoyment  or  misery  to  a  being  who  has 
merited  such  recompense,  just  as  the  embryo  is  formed  in  the 
womb  to  receive  such  and  such  a  consciousness. 2  Such  a  scheme, 

1  BCAP.  vi.  50.  As  to  eating  cf.  Mil.,  pp.  307,  378  ;  BCA.  v.  85  ;  9.,  p.  127. 

2  Poussin,  JA.  1903,  ii.  442  ff.  His  view  that  the  Pali  Abhidhamma 
recognizes  this  doctrine  is  clearly  invalid  in  view  of  KV.  xvii.  3,  for  xvi.  3  is 
limited  in  application,  dealing  only  with  a  form  of  transfer  doctrine,  not 
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it  is  plain,  excludes  rigidly  the  freedom  of  the  will,  or  any  solidarity 
between  men  or  super-men  ;  there  exist,  we  admit,  numerous 
series,  some  alive,  some  without  life,  each  causally  determined, 
but  without  true  interaction  of  any  sort  or  kind. 

But  it  does  not  seem  that  the  Mahayana  was  content  to  rest  in 
this  position,  though  there  is  no  formal  abandonment  of  it.1  We 
find,  however,  the  chain  of  causation  styled  incomprehensible 
(aciniya) ;  compassion  produces  the  knowledge  of  the  true  reality, 
despite  the  utter  disparity  of  cause  and  effect ;  consciousness  per¬ 
ceives  an  external  object  simultaneously.2  Moreover,  the  problem 
of  release  is  insoluble  also  ;  it  appears  that  the  thought  of  en¬ 
lightenment  contends  with  the  sins  of  man/1  and  that  ultimately 
an  innate  tendency  of  the  mind,  without  any  effort  being  required, 
causes  the  balance  to  incline  to  the  desired  result.  Is  it  not,  then, 
possible  that  the  mind  whose  resolves  can  mould  nature  should 
be  able  to  affect  other  minds  by  the  power  of  its  will  or  desire  ? 
The  formal  application  of  one’s  merit  in  the  formula  of  truth 
(satya-vacana)  avails  to  reanimate  the  dead  ;  can  it  not  equally 
create  a  good  thought  in  the  mind  of  another?  Avalokita,  we 
know,  has  consecrated  his  name  for  the  comfort  of  all  who  invoke 
it,4  and,  as  Qantideva  tells  us,  ‘  the  Omniscient  alone  knoweth  the 
incomprehensible  path  of  action,  in  that  he  doth  lead  to  release 
men  even  when  they  have  abandoned  thought  of  enlightenment.’  ’ 
There  is  room  here  for  solidarity  as  well  as  liberty,  but  the 
Mahayana  is  too  immeshed  in  its  own  negations  to  lead  us  to  any 
effective  development. 

7.  The  Career  of  the  Bodliisattva 

On  the  basis  of  these  confused  reasonings  and  practices  is  built 
the  imposing  edifice  of  the  career  of  the  Bodhisattva,  whose  being 

generally  with  action  as  uncaused  by  anything  extraneous  to  itself,  so  that  it 
does  not  affect  the  denial  of  action  from  action  in  xvii.  3.  Truth  to  tell,  the 
problem  is  not  clearly  envisaged.  Cf.  p.  173. 

1  Poussin,  JA.  1903,  ii.  394,  n.  2,  447  ff. 

2  BCAP.  ix.  4  ;  BCA.  ix.  100.  In  the  Nyaya  fyvara  is  incomprehensible, 
BCA.  ix.  127,  and  so  is  the  Buddha’s  law  and  the  happiness  of  his  life;  £., 
pp.  260,  213. 

3  BCA.  iv.  11  ;  cit.  in  Bhamati,  p.  25  ;  JBRAS.  xviii.  343. 

4  BCA.viii.  118.  r'  BCA.  iv.  27. 
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is  enlightenment  because  he  aims  at  that  end  in  the  form  of 
Buddhahood.  The  Bodhisattva  is  indeed  the  characteristic  feature 
of  the  Mahayana,  the  ideal  which  distinguishes  it  from  the 
Hlnayana  with  its  conception  of  the  Arhant  intent  on  his  own 
salvation  in  the  attainment  of  Nirvana.  The  path  of  the  Bodhisattva 
appears,  indeed,  sometimes  as  the  only  true  way  of  salvation  ;  the 
ideal  of  the  Hlnayana  is  essentially  merely  a  stage  on  the  route 
which  is  mistaken  by  the  Qravakas  for  the  reality,  even  as  travel¬ 
lers  are  cheered  on  their  way  by  the  sight  of  a  magic  city  created 
by  the  clever  leader  of  the  caravan  ;  we  are  all  sons  of  the  Buddha, 
and  Buddhas  to  be,  but  we  may  long  fail  to  realize  the  high  glory 
to  which  we  are  called,  and  think  even  the  reward  of  Nirvana  far 
too  great  for  our  humble  merits.  The  supreme  meditation  of  the 
Hlnayana  is  deemed  but  a  preliminary  exercise  ( balopacdriha )  by 
the  Vijnanavada  of  the  Lanlcavatcira.  The  Hlnayana  indeed 
commits  the  fundamental  error  of  not  realizing  the  difficulty  of 
realizing  the  truth,  for  he  does  not  understand  the  truth  ;  he 
accepts  the  non-existence  of  the  self,  he  strives  to  eliminate  desire. 
But  he  believes  in  the  aggregates  as  real,  he  accepts  misery  as  real, 
and  he  does  not  know  that  in  thought  there  is  the  food  which 
nourishes  desire  for  ever.  To  destroy  thought  is  essential,  and 
that  is  far  from  easy  even  for  those  who  know  that  all  is  void  ;  it  is 
impossible  for  the  Qravaka ;  all  his  efforts  in  earth  can  procure 
him  merely  a  few  minutes  of  unconsciousness,  or  if  he  die  in 
trance — no  easy  matter — rebirth  in  the  world  of  the  unconscious 
gods,  which  again  is  a  mere  transitory  state,  one  into  which  the 
Buddha  has  never  deigned  to  enter.  There  is  absurdity  also  in 
the  idea  that  the  desire  of  Nirvana  is  anything  else  save  egoistic  ; 
the  Qravaka  goes  a  very  little  way  in  his  conception  of  the  true 
dangers  of  egoism  which  his  own  career  too  closely  illustrates.1 

,  The  true  ideal  is  a  very  different  one,  that  of  the  search  for 
enlightenment  undertaken  for  the  sake  of  others  without  any 
touch  of  egoism,  and  prolonged  for  three  incalculable  ( asamJchyeya )2 
periods,  during  which  the  Bodhisattva  develops  the  perfections 
of  virtue,  above  all  generosity  and  charity,  for  the  benefit  of 

1  BCA.  viii.  145. 

2  See  Poussin,  Bouddhisme,  p.  294,  n.  1. 
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others.  The  idea  is  not  wholly  strange  to  the  Hlnayana  ;  we  have 
the  Buddha’s  own  authority  for  the  advent  of  Maitreya,  but  it  is  in 
the  latest  phase  alone,  the  Jatakas  and  the  AbhidharmaJco^a,  that, 
the  idea  becomes  distinct.  The  legend  of  Purna,1  in  outline 
canonical,  however,  reveals  the  spirit  of  the  new  faith  ;  suddenly 
converted,  the  monk  demands  a  summary  of  the  doctrine  that  he 
may  straightway  teach  others  the  doctrine  of  salvation,  and  his 
chosen  field  of  work  is  the  barbarous  people  of  Qronaparantaka, 
where  he  is  assured  of  suffering.  The  later  version  of  the  legend 
accords  to  him  some  of  the  distinctive  marks  of  the  Buddha  him¬ 
self,  proof  of  his  extraordinary  merit.  With  this  legend  accord 
the  birth-tales  of  the  Buddha,  destined  to  exhibit  the  superhuman 
generosity  and  compassion  which  mark  him  out,  a  trace  perhaps 
of  a  real  characteristic  of  a  master  of  whom,  despite  the  Canon, 
we  know  personally  so  little  that  seems  real.  But  in  the  Hlnayana 
these  elements  are  indeed  of  secondary  importance,  and  do  not 
alter  the  essential  fact  that  the  ideal  set  before  us  is  the  Arhant 
and  Nirvana. 

The  Bodhisattva,  on  the  other  hand,  has  chosen  a  very  different 
lot ;  of  himself,  or  rather  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Buddhas,  for 
such  a  resolve  is  too  sublime  for  human  conception  unaided, 
he  has  taken  the  vow,  which  Qakyamuni  and  all  the  Buddhas 
have  taken  before  him,  to  become  a  Buddha — for  the  Buddhas 
alone  can  save  beings — and  to  accumulate  for  salvation  the  vast 
store  of  merits  of  the  career  of  a  Buddha  to  be.  This  involves  the 
utter  renunciation  of  the  temptation  to  enter  Nirvana,  and  the 
resolution  to  remain  in  transmigration  for  incalculable  ages,  and 
to  sacrifice  himself  entirely  to  others.  This  is  the  undertaking  of 
the  thought  of  enlightenment,  and  the  solemn  vow  is  preceded  by 
calm  deliberation  on  the  deeds  to  be  done  and  the  sufferings  to  be 
endured,  followed  by  the  paying  of  homage  to  the  Buddhas  and 
Bodhisattvas.2  The  formula  in  one  version3  runs :  4 1,  N.N.,  in 

the  presence  of  my  master,  N.  N.,  and  of  all  the  Buddhas,  produce 

1  SN.  iv.  60  ;  MN.  iii.  267  ;  Divydvaclana,  pp.  24  ff,  For  the  same  ideas  in 
Mahavana  cf.  BCA.  viii.  125-9,  134-6,  173,  174  ;  Saddharmapundarika,  x.  25. 

2  BCA.  ii.  7  ;  iii.  6-21. 

3  Bodhisattvaprdtimoksa  in  Poussin,  op>.  cit.,  p.  303.  Cf.  Bodhicitta  of  Vasu- 

bandhu,  in  Suzuki,  MB.,  pp.  307  ff. 
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the  thought  of  enlightenment.  I  apply  to  the  acquisition  of  the 
quality  of  the  perfect  Buddha  the  merit  of  my  confession,  of  my 
taking  refuge  in  the  three  jewels,  Buddha,  the  law  and  the  order, 
and  of  my  production  of  the  thought  of  enlightenment.  May  I  in 
this  universe  of  creatures,  at  a  time  when  no  Buddha  appears,  be 
the  refuge,  the  shelter,  the  safety,  the  island  of  creatures  ;  may  I 
make  then)  cross  the  ocean  of  existences.  I  adopt  as  mother,  father, 
brothers,  sons,  sisters,  all  creatures.  Henceforth  for  the  happiness 
of  creatures  I  will  practise  with  all  my  power  generosity,  morality, 
patience,  energy,  meditation,  knowledge,  skill  in  the  means  of 
salvation.  I  am  a  Buddha  to  be.  May  my  master  accept  me  as 
a  Buddha  to  be.’  A  formal  acceptance  by  the  master  completes 
the  rite. 

The  monk  then  enters  on  the  first  part  of  his  long  journey  to 
Buddhahood,  during  which  he  is  only  a  beginner  ( adikannika ), 
capable  of  sin  and  of  suffering  in  hell,  for  great  as  is  his  under¬ 
taking  the  more  heinous  his  departures  from  virtue.  But  his 
progress  is  sure  ;  his  prayers  render  it  certain.  He  studies  misery, 
destroying  pride  and  begetting  charity  and  love  for  the  com¬ 
passionate  Buddhas.  He  practises  patience  ;  injuries  done  to  us 
are  either  penalties  for  ancient  evil  or  opportunities  for  our 
exercise  of  virtue.  He  eradicates  the  belief  in  self  by  meditation 
and  study,  largely  also  by  charity,  humility,  and  self-sacrifice.  He 
learns  the  hard  lesson  of  treating  one’s  neighbour  as  oneself,1 
of  regarding  all  beings  as  if  they  were  Buddhas.  It  is  his  aim  to 
serve  every  creature  on  earth  so  long  as  any  of  them  is  not 
delivered  from  the  round  of  existence. 

After  a  long  period  of  preliminary  effort  2  the  Bodhisattva  attains 
a  stage  at  which  with  utter  sincerity  and  full  appreciation  he  can 
repeat  definitely  the  vow  with  which  he  started  on  his  course,  and 
thus  he  enters  on  the  first  of  the  ten  stages  into  which  an  elaborate 
and  unsatisfactory  scholasticism 3  divides  the  progress  of  the 

1  BCA.  viii. 

2  Divided  into  two  stages,  gotra-bhumi,  in  which  the  aspirant  forms  himself, 
or  is  formed  by  birth,  to  take  the  vow  ;  adhimukticai'yd-bhumi,  the  preliminary 
preparation  for  entering  on  the  stages. 

8  The  classical  authority  is  the  Dafabhiimaka ;  see  also  the  Mahdvastu ,  i.  63- 
193  ;  Dharmasamgraha ,  64.  A  Dacabhumikle$acchedihd  is  alleged  to  have  been 
trans.  in  a.d.  70;  Poussin,  Bouddhisme ,  p.  309,  n. 
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Bodhisattva,  inventing  distinctions  without  substantial  difference. 
There  is  now  no  possibility  of  failure,  no  chance  of  an  inferior 
birth,  his  passions  are  consumed  in  the  fire  of  his  charity,  he 
enjoys  a  series  of  glorious  births,  universal  monarch,  the  god 
Brahma,  king  of  the  highest  heavens,  where  he  propagates  the 
reign  of  justice.  From  the  seventh  stage  his  knowledge  and  his 
meditative  power  accord  with  his  merits  ;  thereafter  he  figures  as 
a  prince  in  the  heaven  of  some  Buddha,  descending  in  magic 
incarnations  to  earth  to  accomplish  his  work  of  conversion.  In 
the  tenth  stage,  the  cloud  of  the  law  ( dharma-megha )  he  attains  the 
position- of  Lord  of  the  Law,  he  becomes  a  Buddha,  and  creates  a 
body  endowed  with  all  the  magic  signs  to  play  the  part  on  earth 
of  Qakyamuni  and  countless  other  Buddhas. 

Intuition  of  vacuity  and  compassion  are  the  two  great  concerns 
of  the  Bodhisattva  ;  two  whole  incalculable  ages  must  pass  ere  he 
attains  in  the  eighth  stage  the  knowledge  of  the  wholly  empty 
character  of  all  phenomena.  Aware  as  he  his  from  the  outset  of 
the  vacuity  of  things,  he  acts  as  if  they  were  real  and  as  if  their 
misery  were  real ;  his  occupation  is  active  1  and  energetic  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  compassion  to  all  suffering  creatures,  and,  as  we  have  seen, 
this  compassion  leads  assuredly  if  indirectly  to  the  attainment  of 
that  complete  insight  which  ensures  Buddhahood. 

It  would  be  easy,  but  fruitless,  to  insist  on  the  incoherence  and 
confusion  of  the  doctrine  of  the  stages  of  progress,  but  there  are 
some  fundamental  features  of  the  stages  which  are  worth  mention  ; 
the  process  as  it  appears  to  Asanga 2  is  one  in  which  the  adept 
rises  from  the  more  self  to  appreciate  that  absolute  in  which  the 
ideas  of  self  and  other  are  wholly  lost,  with  the  loss  of  the  dis¬ 
tinction  of  self  and  object.  The  appreciation  is  in  experience  very 
different  from  the  mere  knowledge  of  the  fact  of  vacuity,  which  is 
attained  in  the  first  or  Joyous  ( mudita )  stage  ;  he  realizes  the 
emptiness  of  self,  and  of  other  things  ( dharma )  also  ;  he  appreciates 
their  common  nature  as  merely  ideal  ( dharmatd ).  In  the  second 
or  Pure  ( vimala )  stage  there  is  freedom  from  sin  ;  thought  freed 
from  the  infections  or  defilement  engages  in  meditation  (i dhyana ) 

1  BCA.  vii.  65. 

2  See  Levi,  ii.*  21  f,  and  cf.  Suzuki,  MB.  clx.  xii  from  a  variety  of  texts. 
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and  mystic  union  ( samddlii ).  The  third  stage  of  Illumination 
( prabhakan )  permits  the  aspirant  to  enter  the  world  of  desire  with¬ 
out  running  risk  of  corruption,  and  to  engage  in  his  work  of 
preparing  creatures  for  salvation.  He  aims  at  winning  intuition 
( prajna ),  and  in  the  fourth  stage,  that  of  Brightness  ( arcismati ),  he 
practises  the  thirty-seven  wings  of  enlightenment  ( bodldpaksa ) 1 
and  through  them  he  is  able  to  conquer  the  defilements  and 
ignorance,  and  to  transfer  the  benefit  of  his  already  enormous 
merits  for  the  benefit  of  creatures.  The  fifth  stage,  Hard  to  win 
(i durjaya ),  is  one  in  which  wisdom  attains  higher  development ;  all 
is  appreciated  as  reducing  itself  to  the  four  noble  truths.  The 
next  stage,  Right  in  front  ( abhimukln ),  advances  to  the  appreciation 
of  the  chain  of  causality  ( pratUyasamiitpada )  alone ;  it  is  right  in 
face  of  Nirvana  as  of  transmigration.  All  is  pure  ;  there  is  neither 
good  nor  evil  ;  all  personal  feeling  is  utterly  eliminated.  The 
seventh  stage,  Going  far  ( duramgamd ),  completes  the  work  of  the 
other  six  ;  there  is  now  gained  the  fruit  of  previous  study,  while 
further  study  is  unnecessary,  but  the  passivity  of  thought  is 
affected  by  the  impressions  of  earlier  mental  activity. 

The  eighth  stage,  the  Immovable  ( acala ),  marks  a  definite 
advance ;  the  aspirant  now  knows  where  and  when  he  will  become 
a  Buddha,  and  the  usual  formal  prophecy  (vyakarana)  of  his  advent 
in  that  capacity  is  now  made  by  a  Buddha  on  his  behalf.  His 
powers  of  aiding  mortals  now  perfect  themselves ;  his  means  are 
never  lacking  nor  ineffective.  He  attains  complete  impassivity, 
and  need  not  apply  himself  to  develop  the  thought  of  enlighten¬ 
ment,  which  itself  develops  without  his  collaboration  as  the  result 
of  the  past.  The  idea  of  production  utterly  disappears  for  him  ; 
the  ideal  world  sinks  into  final  rest.  In  the  ninth  stage  of  Good 
Thought  ( sadlmmatl ),  possessed  of  complete  wisdom,  he  brings  to 
pass  the  preparation  of  creatures  for  Nirvana.  In  the  tenth  stage, 
Cloud  of  the  Law  ( dharmamegha ),  he  receives  from  all  the  Buddhas 
consecration  for  Buddhahood  ;  his  body  of  the  law  is  now  complete, 
and  he  can  exhibit  those  magic  transformations  which  mark  the 
end  of  the  career  of  a  Bodhisattva. 

This  is  not  very  intelligible,  and  there  are  some  fundamental 

1  Dharmasamgraha ,  43 ;  Kern,  Ind.  Buddh,,  p.  07  ;  DN.  ii.  120 ;  SBB.  iii.  128  f. 
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issues  worthy  of  attention.  Has  the  monk  any  real  choice  ?  Is 
the  only  way  to  salvation  the  road  of  the  Bodhisattva,  so  that  the 
desire  to  acquire  enlightenment  and  the  vow  undertaken  are 
inevitably  connected  ?  If  this  query  were  to  be  answered  in  the 
affirmative,1  the  merit  of  the  Bodhisattva  would  sensibly  be 
reduced,  and  there  is,  as  we  have  seen,  Mahayana  evidence  in 
favour  of  this  view.  But  the  more  orthodox  doctrine  of  the 
school  seems  otherwise ;  Hiuen-Tsang  evidently  did  not  accept 
the  view  that  all  men  were  destined  to  be  Buddhas,  and  we  hear 
of  Arhants  in  the  heaven  of  Amitabha,  so  that  the  choice  of 
Bodhisattvahood  seems  a  genuine  act  of  free  will.  But  is  the 
career  of  the  Bodhisattva  so  full  of  real  self-sacrifice  as  the  terms 
used  of  it  suggest  ? 

The  query  is  hard  to  answer.  Bodhisattvas  indeed  are 

encouraged  to  endure  sufferings  for  the  sake  of  the  salvation  of 

mortals,  but  are  their  sufferings  real  ?  In  some  cases  certainly 

not ; 2  when  great  deities  like  Vajrapani,  Manjughosa,  Padmapani, 

descend  to  hell,  they  turn  the  fierce  flames  and  biting  cold  of  the 

lower  regions  into  abodes  of  paradise,  or  bring  away  with  them, 

purified  from  sin,  the  hosts  of  the  damned.  On  the  other  hand, 

there  is  developed  the  conception  3  of  the  Bodhisattva  who  seeks 

to  take  upon  himself  all  the  sins  of  the  world,  content  to  bear  the 

punishment  for  them  because  he  has  undertaken  the  vow  to  save 

all  the  creatures  of  the  world.  What  is  the  import  of  the  doctrine, 

whose  Christian  savour'  has  attracted  misconception?  It  is  clear 

that  it  is  largely  due  to  the  need  for  some  mode  of  terminating 

the  eternal  punishment  of  sin  ;  sin  not  merely  produces  a  fruit  of 

* 

suffering,  but  begets  a  sinful  disposition,4  in  which  no  merit  can 
arise  to  win  the  possibility  of  release  from  punishment ;  the 
merits  of  others,  therefore,  are  necessary  for  their  redemption, 
while  the  sins  cannot  fail  of  fruition  and  so  must  be  imputed  to 
the  saint.  The  doctrine  is  indeed  an  extreme  development  of  the 

1  Sadclharmapunclarika,  iv.  But  see  MA. ,  p.  280;  Watters,  i.  164. 

2  BCA.  x.  11  ff'.';  ef.  viii.  107  ;  p.  360. 

3  Vajradhvaja  Snlra,  £.,  p.  280  ;  BCA.  x.  36  ;  vii.  49  f.  See  Kumarila’s 
retort  on  the  absurdity  of  a  Ksatriya’s  teaching  Brahmins,  Tantravdrttika ,  p.  116. 

4  Vipdka-  and  Nisyancla-phala.  KV.  xiii.  2  condemns  this  as  an  Uttara- 
pathaka  heresy. 
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belief  in  the  power  of  thought  to  affect  other  lives,  as  well  as 
creating  a  powerful  impression  for  good  in  one’s  own,  and  the 
Indian  belief  in  the  magic  power  of  speech  may  have  rendered  it 
more  easy  of  acceptance.  But  the  whole  is  utterly  ideal ;  there 
is  no  real  acceptance  by  the  Bodhisattva  of  punishment  for  the 
sins  of  others,  no  real  taking  upon  himself  of  their  sin  as  morally 
evil,  and  a  crushing  burden  on  the  soul.  Even  for  his  own 
earlier  sins  the  Bodhisattva  pays  merely  a  nominal  penalty,1  and, 
having  once  entered  upon  the  stages,  his  virtue  is  supreme  and 
neither  physical  nor  moral  evil  can  assail  him. 

It  is  true,  however,  that  in  practice  there  was  some  tendency 
to  impose  on  the  Bodhisattva  the  endurance  of  physical  suffering, 
extending  even  to  cremation  among  Chinese  monks,  as  in  the 
case  of  a  Buddha  of  the  Saddharmapund arika,  and  we  hear  even 
in  Qantideva  of  the  possibility  of  the  gift  of  one’s  flesh,  an  idea 
familiar  from  the  Jatakas  ;  it  is  possible,  since  by  losing  any 
belief  in  self  the  painful  sensation  is  not  felt  by  the  Bodhisattva 
as  his.  But  I-Tsing  denies  that  such  rites  are  for  novices,  and 
most  Buddhists  are  content  at  most  with  the  minor  sacrifice 
known  in  Tibet  and  Cambodia,  which  leaves  the  corpses  of  the 
devout  for  animals  to  devour.2  But  these  ideas  are  normally  sup¬ 
pressed  by  the  good  sense  of  Buddhism  ;  Cantideva  insists  on  the 
care  which  the  Buddha  takes  of  his  own  body,  of  his  keeping  his 
robe,  of  his  judgement  in  deciding  when  self-sacrifice  of  any  sort 
is  just  and  in  the  interest  of  creatures  as  a  whole  ;  to  do  him 
justice,  but  for  tradition  his  exposition  would  probably  have  been 
free  from  exaggeration  and  folly.3 

The  true  gift  of  the  Bodhisattva  is  not  his  flesh,  but  the  gift  of 
the  law,  and  the  Mahayana4  recognizes  the  missionary  activity 
of  such  beings  while  history  ^records  their  influence  on  Chinese, 
Scythians,  Turks,  Tibetans,  and  many  other  races.  Other  works 
of  the  Bodhisattvas  are  study  of  the  law,  the  composition  of 
treatises  upon  it,  the  copying  of  manuscripts,  a  busy  intellectual 

1  Mi,  p.  39. 

2  J.  J.  M.  de  Groot,  Code  du  Mahayana  en  Chine ,  p.  230  ;  BCA.  vi.  25  f.  ;  MA., 
p.*29;  Takakusu,  cli.  xxxviii,  xxxix1  ;  £.,  p.  158.  Contrast  MV.  vi.  23. 

3  BCA.  v.  86  f.  ;  BSB.  I.  ix  ;  £.,  pp.  34  ff. 

4  As  also  the  Hlnayana ;  MV.  i.  5.  12. 
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activity  which  is  not  suggestive  of  renunciation  or  unhappiness. 
For  the  layman  who  is  a  Bodhisattva  there  is  always  the  duty  of 
aiding  the  monks,  of  providing  for  their  needs  and  building  them 
monasteries.  The  Mahayana  in  fact  provides  for  monks  and  lai|y 
alike  a  vista  of  helpful  and  cheerful  activity,  imbued  with  the 
desire  to  aid  others  as  the  only  possible  means  indirectly  of  aiding 
oneself. 


8.  Defects  of  the  Neiv  Ideal 

It  was  natural 1  enough  that  the  Hlnayana  should  deny  the 
authenticity  of  Mahayana  scriptures,  should  proclaim  the  doctrine 
of  the  void  and  of  the  ten  stages  new  inventions  without  the 
authority  of  the  master,  should  inveigh  against  the  blasphemy  of 
multiplying  Buddhas  and  urging  each  person  to  become  one,  and 
should  insist  on  the  supreme  importance  of  Nirvana  and  the  ideal 
of  the  Arhant,  who  is  infinitely  superior,  as  legend  shows,  to  any 
Bodhisattva,  even  Maitreya  himself,  who  now  dwells  in  the 
Tusita  heaven  awaiting  his  descent.  They  could  censure  also  the 
strict  regime  of  the  new  faith  which  forbade  all  use  of  meat,2  and 
not  merely  that  of  meat  killed  expressly  for  the  monks,  the  foolish 
mutilations  sometimes  practised,  the  idolatry  and  temple  worship 
of  the  Buddhas  and  Bodhisattvas,  and  the  abandonment  of  monastic 
discipline.  Some  of  their  complaints  were  justified,  if  some  were 
not,  and  the  new  doctrine  undoubtedly  presented  points  of  serious 
weakness.  It  was  doubtless  well  to  realize  the  difficulty  of  con¬ 
tending  with  desire,  and  to  be  discontented  with  the  narrow  ideal 
of  the  Arhant.  But  there  was  also  dangerous  laxity  in  the 
concessions  made  to  the  spirit  of  accommodation  to  life.  The 
doctrine  of  benefiting  others  leads  to  permission  to  sin  if  thus  the 
happiness  of  others  can  be  attained,  and  it  is  a  vital  point  that  it 
is  left  to  the  judgement  of  the  Bodhisattva  to  decide  for  himself 
whether  sin  will  bring  happiness  to  others  ;  there  is  no  strict 
code,  enacted  by  authority,  to  fetter  his  judgement.3  The  sin  may 
bring  him  pleasure,  but  that  is  no  reason  why  he  should  not 

1  Poussin,  Bouddhisme ,  pp.  315  ft*.  ;  Wassilieff,  Bouddhisme ,  pp.  262  ff. 

2  £.,  pp.  132,  174  ;  BCA.  v.  97. 

BCA.  v.  84  ;  £.,  p.  167. 
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commit  it  if  he  has  the  excuse  of  conferring  benefits  on  others. 
Marriage  thus  can  always  be  justified,  for  it  brings  pleasure  to  the 
other  party  to  the  union  ;  any  vow,  however  strict,  may  be  broken 
foj;  a  greater  gain,  the  breaker  being  the  sole  judge.  There  is  no 
disgust  with  life,  no  turning  away  from  the  world  required  ; 
indeed  one  who  for  incalculable  periods  will  remain  in  existence 
after  existence  could  not  possibly  carry  out  his  plan,  if  he  did  not 
love  in  his  own  way  the  world.  A  Bodhisattva,  then,  can  enjoy  to 
the  full  all  forms  of  pleasure  of  sense,  and  if  he  sins  in  the  pursuit, 
even  then  he  has  succour  available.  The  thought  of  enlighten¬ 
ment  will,  renewed,  secure  him  immunity  from  penalty,  and 
beyond  this  there  is  available  a  simple  daily  rite  which  removes 
sin  ;  by  confession  morning,  midday,  and  evening,  by  homage  to 
the  Buddhas,  and  the  expression  of  universal  love,  the  Bodhisattva 
secures  his  purity,  extinguishing  at  each  time  the  sins  committed 
in  the  preceding  period.  He  is  surrounded  in  his  everyday  life 
by  influences  interested  for  his  good  ;  his  minor  transgressions  he 
casts  aside  by  confession  to  his  fellow  monks,  from  ten  to  one  in 
number  according  to  the  nature  of  his  fault,  while  the  grave 
crimes,  such  as  those  of  schism,  parricide,  slaying  an  Arhant  or 
Buddha,  breaking  of  relics,  are  pardoned  without  the  necessity  of 
auricular  confession  by  the  thirty-five  Buddhas  of  confession.1 
Small  wonder  if  the  Mahayanist  can  regard  his  vehicle  as  drawn 
by  antelopes  in  comparison  with  the  crawling  ox-cart  of  the 
Hlnayana,2  with  its  uncertainty  of  a  successful  journey,  with  dim 
hope  of  the  remission  of  sins,  without  Buddhas  to  comfort  or  aid, 
with  strict  celibacy  and  monastic  observances,  and  without  the 
inspiration  of  benefiting  creatures.  We  have  here  a  very  different 
aspect  of  the  ideal  of  the  Bodhisattva  from  that  which  regards 
him  as  accepting  misery  for  the  sake  of  the  world,  and  doubtless 
one  more  psychologically  true.  The  Mahayana  claimed  adherence 
generally  not  as  adding  to  the  burdens  of  men,  but  as  supplying 
them  with  an  ideal  more  human,  more  attractive,  than  that  of  the 
narrow  selfish  aims  of  the  Arhant. 

One  must  not,  of  course,  exaggerate  the  laxity  of  the  system  ; 
in  many  regards  the  monastic  ideal  of  the  Mahayana  was  strict, 

1  9.,  pp.  169  ft*.  2  9.,  p.  7. 
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stricter  than  the  Hlnayana  in  its  insistence  on  refraining  from  the 
use  of  meat,  and  the  permission  given  to  the  Bodhisattva  to  sin 
in  the  cause  of  compassion  is  rather  a  glorification  of  the  merits 
of  compassion 1  than  an  invitation  to  violate  the  moral  law.  But 
the  risk  of  laxity  was  present,  and  the  danger  was  made  essentially 
real  by  the  relaxation  of  the  monastic  system  under  whose  aegis 
the  Hlnayana  had  developed  the  teaching  of  the  Buddha.  The 
old  difficulty  regarding  the  possibility  of  the  layman  becoming  an 
Arhant  has  totally  disappeared  ;  the  married  man  is  peculiarly 
suited  for  the  task  of  a  Bodhisattva,  for  Qakyamuni  lived  in  the 
world  and  is  his  prototype ;  only  he  who  has  a  wife  is  capable  of 
the  supreme  act  of  generosity  recorded  of  saints,  the  gift  of  wife 
and  children  to  others,  and  only  a  wife  can  take  the  typical  vow 
of  marital  faith,  to  live  with  her  husband  from  existence  to  exis¬ 
tence.2  In  lieu,  then,  of  the  rigours  of  monasticism  as  the  sole 
path  to  salvation,  we  find  the  attainment  of  Buddhahood  available 
to  the  man  in  family  life  ;  religion  penetrates  into  the  family  life  ; 
each  family  of  believers  is  one  of  Buddhas  to  be,  with  its  relics 
and  images,  a  domestic  ritual,  and  rules  laid  down  by  sages  for 
the  conduct  of  domestic  life.3 

The  roots  of  monasticism  were  thus  threatened  ;  the  Hlnayana 
had  permitted,  perhaps  illogically,4  the  withdrawal  at  pleasure  of 
the  monk  from  his  vows,  but  this  sensible  provision  becomes 
transformed  into  the  absurdity  by  which  the  monastic  vows  are 
formally  taken  and  a  few  days  after  the  monk  admits  his  inability 
to  keep  them  and  asks  acceptance  instead  as  a  Buddha  to  be, 
forthwith  returning  to  the  world.  In  Nepal,  as  once  in  Kashmir, 
the  final  step  was  taken  ;  the  idea  of  monasticism  was  utterly 
overthrown  and  a  married  community,  a  caste  in  itself,  filled  the 
convents  once  devoted  to  celibate  monks  or  nuns.5  The  discipline 

1  See  also  BCA.  vii.  67  ff.  on  control  of  passion. 

2  Possibly  this  is  referred  to  in  KV.  xxiii.  1  (Andhakas  and  Vetulyakas). 

3  Of.  PP-  78  ff.  On  the  evils  resulting  cf.  Rdstrapdlapariprccha,  pp.  ix  f., 
28  ff. 

4  VP.  iii.  27  ;  Mil.,  p.  246;  Minayeff,  Recherches,  pp.  271  ff.  ;  Koppen,  Rel. 
des  Buddha ,  i.  338;  Hardy,  Eastern  Monachism ,  p.  46;  De  Groot,  Code  du 
Mahdydna.  p.  211.  The  advantages  of  a  temporary  acceptance  of  Buddhist 
vows  in  gaining  Amitabha’s  heaven  are  stated  in  <^.,  p.  175. 

6  Hodgson,  Essays,  pp.  52,  139  ;  S.  Levi,  Le  Nepal,  ii.  30 ;  for  Kashmir, 
Rajatarahgini,  iii.  12. 
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had  broken  to  pieces,  and  yet  it  must  be  said  that  the  result  was 
not  incompatible  with  the  doctrines  of  the  Mahayana.1 

9.  The  Buddhas 

In  the  Mahayana  the  humanity  of  the  Buddha,  enfeebled  already 
in  the  Hlnayana,  definitely  disappears.  The  Buddha  of  the 
Saddharmapunr/arika  and  generally  of  the  texts  has  attained 
enlightenment  at  a  period  unknown  to  us,  presumably  at  the 
beginning  of  the  cosmic  age,  but  he  claims  to  have  taught  the  law 
for  numberless  periods  of  tens  of  millions  of  cosmic  periods.  He 
possesses  the  true  body  of  enjoyment  of  a  Buddha,  revealed  to  the 
Bodhisattvas  who  in  countless  numbers  hearken  to  his  teaching,  and 
the  Saddharmapundariha  exhausts  its  fertility,  as  well  as  the  patience 
of  its  readers,  in  its  account  of  the  marvels 2  which  accompany  his 
teaching.  To  mortal  men,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  normally 
visible  only  a  transformation  body,  such  as  that  of  the  historical 
Qakyamuni,  created  for  the  purpose  of  edification  of  the  multitude. 
In  point  of  fact  the  Buddha’s  true  body  dwells  in  a  heaven  of 
supreme  bliss,  waiting  until  the  true  Nirvana,  when  it  will,  in 
accordance  with  his  vow,  enter  into  a  Stupa,  a  celestial  parallel  to 
the  relic  chambers  made  by  men  on  earth.  There  he  will  enjoy 
the  pleasure  of  repose  after  his  toil  of  enlightenment,  to  rise  from 
time  to  time  at  the  request  of  a  colleague.3 

The  idea  of  colleagues  is  a  sufficient  sign  of  divergence  between 
the  Hlnayana  and  the  new  view.  That  school  contended  that 
two  Buddhas  could  not  coexist  in  the  same  universe,  perhaps  not 
even  in  different  systems  ; 4  only  six  earlier  Buddhas  appear  in  the 
Nikayas  ;  even  at  the  close  of  the  Pali  Canon  no  more  than  twenty- 
four  prior  Buddhas  had  been  enumerated.5  But  speculations  on 


1  In  I-Tsing  (fcrs.,  p.  15)  we  find  already  the  doctrine  of  the  void  as  a 
source  of  neglect  of  morality.  The  TathdgataguhyaJca  (NBL.,  pp.  261-4)  and 
Subhdsitasamgraha  (ed.  Bendall),  p.  41,  advocate  sin  as  a  mode  of  attaining  the 
end. 

2  The  miraculous  tongue  of  the  Buddha  is  compared  by  Kern  (p.  xxxi)  with 
Bhugavadgitd ,  xi.  30. 

3  Kern,  p.  227.  1  AN.  i.  27  ;  KV.  xxi.  6,  against  the  Mahasanghikas. 

5  The  Bharhut  sculptures  know  only  six.  For  cosmic  speculations  see  DN. 

ii.  2  ff. 
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cosmic  ages  are  already  known  to  the  Canon  ;  the  plurality  of 
worlds  was  accepted,  and  it  was  no  difficult  step  to  draw  the 
conclusion  that  Buddhas  might  coexist,  as  well  as  to  carry  back 
to  infinity  the  line  of  Buddhas.  Hence  we  attain  the  result 
achieved  already  in  the  Mahdvastu  and  the  Lalitavistara ,  which 
regards  Buddhas  as  coexisting  in  countless  numbers  in  time  and 
space.1  The  advantages  of  such  a  view  are  obvious;  space  is 
given  for  the  development  of  a  complete  pantheon  and  for  the 
gratification  of  varied  tastes  in  divinity. 

The  process  is  somewhat  unkind  to  Qakyamuni.  Some  at  least 
regard  him  with  less  than  complete  favour  ;  his  paradise  is  only 
just  above  the  regions  of  the  sensual  gods,  of  men,  animals,  and 
hell  beings  ;  his  universe  is  composed  of  evil  as  well  as  good. 
There  is,  however,  a  deity  who  reigns  over  a  paradise  of  bliss, 
Sukliavatl,  peopled  with  the  elect  and  the  saints,  who,  miraculously 
conceived,  grow  in  the  hearts  of  lotuses,  nourished  by  the  echo  of 
the  divine  teaching,  and  emerge  grown  to  manhood,  when  the 
rays  of  the  Buddha  have  brought  the  flowers  to  opening.  The  lord 
of  this  realm  is  Amitabha  or  Amitayus,  sovereign  of  the  land  of 
the  setting  sun,  himself  a  relic  of  sun  worship  ;  to  meditate  on  the 
sun  is  the  mode  of  attaining  the  revelation  of  the  realm  of  Ami¬ 
tabha.  It  is  interesting  once  more  to  find  the  sun  motive  entering 
into  Buddhist  mythology.  But  Amitabha  has  attained  his  position 
by  special  endeavours  ;  long  ages  ago  as  the  monk  Dharmakara  he 
took  the  vow  in  the  presence  of  the  then  reigning  Buddha, 
Loke^vararaja,  to  become  one  day  a  Buddha,  and  to  rule  a  realm 
peopled  by  saints  and  without  suffering.  The  results  of  this  vow, 
matured  by  ages  of  charity  and  meditation,  were  the  appearance  of 
Dharmakara  as  Amitabha,  of  his  paradise,  and  of  the  potency 
which  brings  there  the  elect  to  birth.  The  spiritual  merit  of 
Amitabha  is  sufficient,  transferred  to  others,  to  secure  that  even 
the  most  evil,  by  merely  uttering  the  name  of  Amitabha,  perhaps 
but  in  blasphemy,  are  reborn  in  paradise  ;  the  gravest  punishment 
inflicted,  even  on  those  whose  crimes  would  normally  be  rewarded 
by  immediate  precipitation  into  hell,  is  but  delay  in  the  opening 
of  the  lotus  wombs,  in  which  they  grow  until  they  have  been 

1  BCA.  vii.  18. 
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duly  reformed  by  the  sound  of  the  divine  instruction,  .but  such 
extravagance  of  view,  familiar  in  Brahmanic  religion,  does  not  go 
unreproved  ;  others  hold  that  those  who  commit  great  sins  are 
excluded,  or  demand  piety  and  good  works,  or  at  least  the  appro¬ 
priation  by  faith  of  the  original  vow  of  the  god.1 

Unlike  a  Brahmanical  god,  Amitabha  claims  no  speciality  of 
origin  ;  there  are  other  Buddhas  and  future  Buddhas  who  by  their 
merits  and  their  devotion  are  able  to  save  the  faithful ;  Maitreya 
is  recognized  already  as  a  Bodhisattva  in  the  Hlnayana,  but  ranks 
in  importance  far  below  Avalokite9vara,2  the  lord  of  compassion 
par  excellence,  whose  name  is  variously  interpreted  to  mean  1  he 
who  gazes  down  upon  the  world  ’,  or  ‘he  on  whom  men  gaze  ’,  or 
‘  the  lord  of  the  dead  ’.  His  vow  is  not  to  become  a  Buddha  until 
he  has  introduced  all  men  into  Nirvana.  Prominent  also  are  the 
Buddha  Padmottara,  and  the  Bodhisattva  Manju9rl,  while  Bud¬ 
dhism,  which  denies  that  a  Bodhisattva  can  be_a  woman,3  recog¬ 
nizes  the  feminine  element  in  the  deities  styled  helpers,  Taras, 
whose  name  suggests  a  stellar  origin.4  Moreover,  each  Buddha 
has  normally  two  Bodhisattvas  of  the  first  rank  as  his  coadjutors, 
who  visit  the  earth  and  hell,  solace  the  dying,  conduct  souls  to 
paradise,  and  assume  such  forms  as  will  most  effectively  promote 
the  conversion  of  sinners. 

In  this  way  Buddhism  has  secured  for  itself  the  prestige  of 
a  true  religion,  which  can  offer  its  devotees  all  that  can  be  desired 
by  the  heart.  Yet  for  the  philosophy  of  Buddhism  it  remains 
true  that  these  Buddhas  and  their  heavens  have  no  absolute 
reality,  and  the  doctrine  of  the  handing  over  of  merit  is  not 
absolutely  real.  But  all  that  is  not  absolute  reality  is  recognized 
by  the  Vijnanavada  to  be  an  intellectual  projection,  and  nothing 
hinders  the  extension  of  such  a  projection  to  the  creation  even  of 
Amitabha’s  paradise. 

It  was  inevitable,  in  view  of  the  strong  theological  influences 

1  See  texts  in  SBE.  xlix  ;  ERE.  i.  98  ff. ;  Gtriinwedel,  Budclh.  Kunst,  pp.  169  ff.  ; 
Foucher,  Iconographie  bouddhiquc  ;  Keith,  Indian  Mythology ,  ch.  vii. 

2  ERE.  ii.  256  ff.  ;  Saddharmapundarika,  xxiv. 

3  Saddharmapundarika ,  xi.  51.  Contrast  the  Chinese  Kuanyin,  a  feminine 
Avalokitecvara.  Cf.  Manjinpl  in  Nepal ;  Haraprasad,  Nepalese  MSS.,  p.  Ixvii. 

4  De  Blonay,  La  deesse  bouddhique  Tara ,  Paris,  1895;  Waddell,  JRAS.  1894, 
pp.  63  ff. ;  Hirananda,  MASI.  xi. 
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operating  on  Buddhism,  that  the  effort  should  not  be  made  to 
create  a  primordial  Buddha,  to  be  the  source  whence  other  Buddhas 
could  emanate.  In  the  Kcirandavyulia  metrical  version  is  found 
the  person  of  Adi  Buddha,  the  first  lord,  self-created,  from  whose 
meditation  the  world  comes  into  being,  precisely  as  in  the 
Brahmanas  and  Upanisads  the  world  proceeds  from  Brahma. 
Avalokitefvara,  the  hero  of  the  text,  shares  in  the  process ;  he 
comes  forth  from  the  spirit  of  the  Adi  Buddha,  and  from  his 
ejTes  he  creates  the  sun  and  moon,  from  his  forehead  Mahe^vara, 
from  his  shoulders  Brahma,  from  his  heart  Narayana,  and  from 
his  teeth  Sarasvatl,  goddess  of  speech.  The  conception  was 
already  prevalent  in  the  fourth  century  a.d.,  for  it  is  condemned 
by  Asanga,1  who  points  out  that  it  needs  accumulation  both  of 
knowledge  and  work  to  bring  a  Buddha  into  being,  as  well  as  the 
existence  of  another  Buddha  to  inaugurate  his  career.  There  is 
no  absolute  beginning  possible  for  even  a  Buddha.  It  has  been 
conjectured 2  that  this  doctrine  of  a  primaeval  Buddha  was  held  by 
the  Lokottaravadins,  since  in  the  Mahavastu  the  Buddha  of  remote 
antiquity,  near  whom  the  historical  Qakyamuni  took  the  vow  to 
become  a  Tathagata,  is  called  also  Qakyamuni .  but  it  would  be 
dangerous  to  lay  any  stress  on  this  argument.  What  is  certain 
is  that  the  doctrine,  rejected  by  Asanga,  and  certainly  incompatible 
with  the  principles  of  the  schools,  is  an  accepted  tenet  of  the 
Aifvarika  sect  of  Nepal,  doubtless  theists,  who  have  adopted 
a  smattering  of  Buddhism.3 

Another  allusion  in  Asanga  4  reveals  the  existence  in  Buddhism 
of  Tantric  rit^s,  in  which  the  union  of  the  Buddha  or  Bodhisattva 
with  the  personification  of  wisdom,  Prajnaparamita,  is  reproduced 
on  earth  as  one  simple  and  effective  mode  of  realizing  the  true 
identity  of  the  individual  with  the  Buddha ;  for  the  doctrine  of 
the  absolute  lends  itself  to  the  Vedantic  identification  of  the  self 
and  the  supreme  reality,  and  permits  and  even  encourages  the 

1  ix.  77.  2  Kern,  Ind.  Buddh.,  p.  66,  n.  2. 

3  Cf.  the  Svayambhu  Purana  (ed.  BI.  1894-1900  ;  by  Poussin,  Gand,  1893) ; 
NBL.,  pp.  249  ff.  ;  Hodgson,  Essays,  pp.  115  ff.  ;  Levi,  Le  Nepal,  i.  208  If. ; 
Poussin,  ERE.  i.  95  ff.  ;  Waddell,  Lamaism,  pp.  126  ff.  ;  Eliot,  Hinduism  and 
Buddhism,  ii.  117  ff. 

*  MSA.  ix.  46, 
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violation  of  all  morality  by  denying  any  real  distinction  between 
right  and  wrong ;  where  all  is  illusion,  woman  is  the  most 
attractive  form  of  that  illusion.  It  would,  however,  be  unjust 
to  ascribe  such  doctrines  as  essential  parts  of  the  Mahay  ana, 
though  tradition  ascribes  to  Nagarjuna  the  Tan  trie  Pahcakrama, 
to  Aryadeva  the  Cittaviquddhiprakarana,  and  makes  Asahga  an 
authority  ;  we  need  see  no  more  here  than  the  eternal  desire 
to  father  on  ancients  new  doctrines  badly  needing  some  person 
of  repute  to  vouch  for  them.1 

1  Poussin,  Bouddhisme  (1898),  ch.  v  ;  Bouddhisme  (1909),  pp.  343  ff.  ;  Tathd- 
gatayuhyaka ,  NBL.,  pp.  261  ff. 
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BUDDHIST  LOGIC 


CHAPTER  XVIII 

THE  ORIGIN  AND  DEVELOPMENT  OF 
BUDDHIST  LOGIC 

1.  Logic  in  the  Hinaydna 

Of  logical  theory  the  earlier  Canon  has  not  a  trace  ;  the  Buddha 
is  a  reasoner  whose  interlocutors  are  not  his  match  ;  his  weapons 
against  them,  beside  his  authority,  are  analogy,  simile,  parable,  and 
an  occasional  trace  of  induction  by  simple  enumeration  of  cases  ; 
definition  and  division  are  prominent  by  their  absence.  We  hear 
of  men  skilled  in  logic  or  sophistry  and  reasoning,  but  there  is 
nothing  to  show  that  they  had  a  science  of  any  sort.  Exception 
must,  however,  be  made  for  Sanjaya  of  the  Belattha  clan ;  he 
seems  as  an  agnostic  to  have  been  the  first  to  formulate  the  four 
possibilities  of  existence,  non-existence,  both,  and  neither,  and 
Buddha  in  the  indeterminates  makes  lavish  use  of  this  device. 
But  of  conscious  consideration  of  this  principle  we  have  nothing, 
nor  was  anything  to  be  expected  from  a  teacher  whose  aim  was  to 
steer  a  middle  path  between  affirmation  and  negation,  and  was 
therefore  by  no  means  likely  to  develop  a  logic  of  non-contradiction. 

The  later  texts  were  doubtless  contemporaneous  with  the 
beginnings  of  logical  study ;  the  MiMndapanha  may  allude  td 
logicians,  though  the  reference  is  but  vague ;  it  records  the 
traditional  mode  of  discussion,  distinction  and  counter-distinction 
being  drawn  and  errors  unravelled,  but  in  method  it  differs  not  at 
all  from  the  Canon.1  A  difference  appears  in  the  late  Abhidhamma 
PitaJca.  In  the  Kathavatthu  we  find  the  technical  terms,  Upanaya , 
for  minor  premiss  in  an  argument,  Niggamana  for  the  conclusion 

1  Keith,  ILA.,  pp.  13  f.  ;  Mil.,  pp.  28  ff. 
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Pariiina  for  the  proposition,  and  we  may  suppose  a  contemporary 
logic,  hut  nothing  of  it  is  said.1  The  method,  followed  however, 
is  interesting  ;  it  runs:  Q.  Is  A  B  ?  A.  Yes.  Q.  Is  C  D  ?  A.  No. 
Q.  But  if  A  be  B,  then  C  is  D.  That  B  can  be  affirmed  of  A,  but 
not  D  of  C,  is  false.  Hence  your  first  answer  is  refuted.  In  the 
inverse  ( patiloma )  method  we  have :  If  D  be  denied  of  C,  then  B 
should  have  been  denied  of  A.  (But  you  affirmed  B  of  A.)  There¬ 
fore  that  B  can  be  affirmed  of  A  but  not  D  of  C  is  wrong.  There 
are  further  developments,  but  of  the  same  type  ;  the  logical  clear¬ 
ness  is  not  at  all  adequate.2 3  In  the  Yamaha  again  the  distribution 
of  terms  is  known  and  the  process  of  conversion  is  elaborately 
illustrated,  but  without  trace  of  appreciation  of  logical  theory. 
The  Patisambliidamagga 3  deals  with  analytical  insight  into  words 
and  things,  grammatical  analysis,  and  insight  into  those  processes, 
but  it  is  quite  valueless  as  logical  theory.  But,  what  is  far  more 
important,  the  Abhidliamma  has  not,  despite  the  intention  of  the 
work  to  contain  definitions  of  conceptions,  any  theory  or  effective 
practice  of  definition.  The  JSfettipakarana  shows  some  advance  in 
this  regard,  but  it  is  only  in  Budclhaghosa  that  we  find  the  four¬ 
fold  style  of  definition  as  essential  mark,  property,  resulting 
phenomenon,  and  proximate  antecedent.4  Thus  mind  is  defined 
as  following  the  sense  impression,  as  having  the  essential  mark  of 
cognizing  sights,  sounds,  &c.,  as  the  property  of  receiving  the 
same,  the  resulting  phenomenon  of  truth,  and  as  its  proximate 
antecedent  the  vanishing  of  the  sense  impression.  Buddhaghosa 
shows  also  some  understanding  of  the  principles  of  identity, 
contradiction,  and  excluded  middle. 

In  northern  India  Buddhism  must  have  grown  up  amid  an 
eager  logical  activity,  but  we  have  scanty  available  records ;  the 
forms  of  reasoning  employed  by  Maitreya,  Asanga,  and  Vasubandhu 
are  recorded  on  Chinese  authority,  but  it  would  be  premature 
to  draw  any  definite  conclusion  from  them  as  to  their  logical 

1  Points  of  Controversy ,  pp.  xlviii  f.,  377  f.  ;  Vibhanga, ,  pp.  293  ff. 

2  e.  g.  KY.  i.  6.  55,  ‘past  is  existent’  is  converted  to  ‘  all  existent  is  past’. 

3  cf.  Geiger,  PD.,  p.  62. 

4  That  Buddhist  logic  knew  in  Asoka’s  time  the  terms  and  forms  of 
syllogism  (Dasgupta,  Ind.  Phil.  i.  157)  is  a  misreading  of  Aung’s  statement  in 
Points  of  Controversy,  p.  1.  On  definition  cf.  Compendium ,  pp.  2,  7. 
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competence.  With  Maitreya,  at  any  rate,  argument  does  not  seem 
to  have  advanced  beyond  the  simple  procedure  from  example,  e.g. 
sound  is  non-eternal,  because  it  is  a  product,  like  a  pot,  but  not 
like  ether.1 

2.  DignCigci 

The  date  of  the  great  Buddhist  logician  Dignaga  is  still  uncertain, 
though  there  are  grounds  on  which  he  may  be  assigned  to  not 
later  than  a.d.  400,  and  in  any  event  a  much  later  date  is  out  of 
the  question.  His  services  to  logic  are  difficult  to  estimate 
precisely,  because  a  vital  question  is  involved  of  his  relative 
priority  or  posteriority  to  the  Va^esika  authority,  Pra^astapada, 
in  whom  appear  very  important  changes  in  the  logical  doctrines 
hitherto  professed  in  the  Nyaya  and  Vai^esika  schools.  Reasons 
for  the  probable  priority  of  Dignaga  have  been  advanced  else¬ 
where  ;2  the  suggestion  that  these  innovations  of  Pracastapada  are 
in  fact  to  be  found  in  Kanada  is  clearly  erroneous;3  the  logic  of 
Kanada  is  unquestionably  primitive,  and  would  have  been  very 
different  had  it  been  inspired  by  the  much  more  mature  ideas 
which  appear  quite  openly  in  Prafastapada.  There  remains,  how¬ 
ever,  the  possibility  of  derivation  of  both  advances  in  Buddhism 
and  in  the  Nyflya-Vaiyesika  from  a  school  not  yet  known  to  us. 

As  a  philosopher  Dignaga  appears  a  champion  of  Vijhanavada 
idealism,  but  his  work  on  logic  is  interesting,  because  it  is  inspired 
by  other  than  epistemological  and  metaphysical  considerations ; 
from  his  logical  works,  so  far  as  known  from  Dharmaklrti,  it  would 
be  impossible  to  learn  precisely  his  conception  of  reality.4  But. 
we  know  that  in  perception  he  distinguished  sharply  between  the 
element  of  sensation  and  imagination  ;  each  idea  requires  both 
sensation  and  the  activity  of  the  imagination  to  give  any  result ; 

1  ILA.,  p.  108.  The  name  is  usually  a  pious  fraud  for  Asanga.  ;  Levi,  MSA. 
ii.  7  f. 

2  ILA.,  pp.  93  ff. ;  Ui,  VP.,  p.  17,  n.  3.  He  is  said  to  have  been  a  pupil  of 
Vasubandhu. 

3  Dasgupta,  hid.  Phil.  i.  351.  That  Kanada  is  pre-Buddhistic  (i.  280)  is 
quite  impossible. 

4  His  Vijiianavadapositionappears  clearly  in  his  Alambanapariksd  (preserved 
in  Tibetan)  ;  Poussin,  JRAS.  1903,  ii.  383,  n.  2.  On  iogic  Ave  have  in 
Tibetan  his  Pramanusamuccaija  ;  Hdvcakrahamuru  ;  Trikulaparlkm  ;  and  his  or 
Qahkarasvam in’s  N ij/hjapran-ra  (XJ i ,  VP.,  p.  08,  n.  2)  ;  see  MSIL.,  pp.  82  ft'. 
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the  mere  percept  is  inexpressible  and  a  momentary  experience, 
which  imagination  presents  as  a  series  of  moments  ( ksana ■ 
samtana),  and  therefore  capable  of  expression.  This  view  is 
already  attacked  by  Pra9astapada,  without  naming  its  author, 
whose  identity  with  Dignaga  is  affirmed  by  Vacaspati  Mifra. 

Still  more  important  was  Dignaga’s  doctrine  of  inference  ;  it 
seems  to  have  rested  on  the  assurance  that  knowledge  did  not 
express  real  relations  of  external  character ;  the  relation  of  ground 
and  conclusion  (anumdndnumeya-bhdva)  rests  upon  the  relation  of 
inherence  and  essence,  quality  and  subject  ( dharmadharmi-bhdva ), 
which  is  imposed  by  thought  ( buddhydrurjha ).  The  doctrine 
harmonizes  entirely  with  his  doctrine  of  perception,  for  the  product 
there  is  a  creation  of  imagination  ( kalpand ,  utpreksd ),  and  all  that 
is  left  undecided  is  the  nature  of  the  contact  in  simple  perception 
with  some  reality ;  nothing  hinders 1  to  accept  this  reality  as 
merely  a  mental  creation,  a  projection  of  the  basic  consciousness 
( dlaya-vijndna ),  but  for  logic  the  point  is  unimportant.  The  power 
of  the  mind  to  impose  laws  on  phenomena  affords  us  the  possibility 
of  those  general  prepositions  (vydpti)  on  which  all  reasoning  rests, 
and  enables  Dignaga  to  develop  a  true  syllogism  :  Sound  is  non¬ 
eternal,  because  it  is  produced  ;  all  the  produced  are  non-eternals, 
like  a  pot ;  no  non-produced  are  non-eternals,  like  ether.  The 
examples  serve  to  illustrate,  but  the  general  law  is  one  of  the 
intellect. 

Dignaga  also  defined  the  essential  conditions  of  the  middle 
term  or  cause  {Jietu) ;  it  must  be  present  in  the  subject  or  minor 
term,  e.  g.  smoke  on  the  mountain  ;  it  must  be  comprehended  in 
the  major  or  predicate,  e.  g.  where  there  is  smoke,  there  must 
always  be  fire  ;  the  middle  must  not  exist  in  things  heterogeneous 
to  the  major  term,  e.  g.  smoke  is  entirely  absent  where  there  is  no 
fire.  The  doctrine,  like  that  of  universal  connexion,  is  criticized  by 
Nyaya  writers  of  the  orthodox  school,  like  Uddyotakara.  On 

1  Cf.  BSD.  I.  iv  ;  AKV.  (Paris  MS.,  f.  267a)  in  Poussin,  JRAS^1910,  p.  136, 
n.  The  something  ( vastu-mdtra )  at  the  basis  is  the  Vijnana  or  Alayavijfiana  ; 
JRAS.  1906,  p.  953.  All  determinations  as  substance,  attribute,  action, 
universality,  and  particularity  (Yai^esika  categories)  are  in  a  sense  false  as 
conceptual  and  mediate  ( savikalpaka )  ;  ITetvvidi/d nyd yadvd > a  rust  r  a  in  Ui,  VI’., 
p.  67. 
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defects  in  this  relation  are  based  the  fallacies  of  the  middle,  and 
Dignaga  recognizes  also  fallacies  of  the  thesis  and  the  example, 
which  the  later  logicians  reject,  but  which  influenced  Pra^astapada. 
The  logical  advance  in  rejecting  these  fallacies  is  obvious. 

To  Dignaga  further  belongs  the  credit  of  establishing  the  dis¬ 
tinction  between  the  actual  process  of  reasoning  for  the  ascertain¬ 
ment  of  truth  and  the  reasoning  for  another,  which  takes  the  form 
of  communication  by  the  syllogism  of  three  members.1  He 
based  this  distinction  on  the  rejection  of  the  authority  of  the 
teacher’s  utterance  as  such  (qabda).2  If  we  are  asked  to  accept 
authority,  we  ask  :  Is  the  person  who  uttered  the  saying  credible, 
or  is  the  fact  itself  credible  ?  If  the  former,  then  our  belief  in 
his  sayings  is  inference  from  his  credibility  ;  if  the  fact  is  credible 
then  it  is  a  case  of  perception.  The  only  value,  therefore,  to  be 
assigned  to  syllogism  is  indirect  ;  the  word  has  value,  therefore, 
only  as  a  conclusion  or  consequence  of  the  fact ;  real  fact  gives  a 
true  conclusion.  Thus  the  sources  of  knowledge  are  reduced  to 
two,  perception  and  inference.  Comparison,  a  separate  source  of 
knowledge  4n  the  Nyaya  theory,  he  also  rejected  ;  when  we 
recognize  a  tiring  by  similarity  to  something  else,  the  operation  is 
essentially  perception. 

We  must,  however,  remember  that,  despite  the  elaboration  of 
logical  doctrine  and  the  stress  laid  on  attaining  correct  results, 
we  are  not  to  suppose  that  we  are  actually  in  touch  with  reality  ; 
the  one  point  of  contact  with  something  not  certainly  and 
immediately  mental  is  inexpressible  ;3  what  we  deal  with,  as  far 
as  we  can  express  ourselves,  is  mental  concepts,  which  present  a 
regular  system  of  discourse,  but  whose  relation  to  reality  lies 
outside  the  province  of  Dignaga’s  logic.4 

1  Cf.  Ui,  VP.,  p.  82,  n.  2  ;  Keith,  ILA.,_pp.  85  ff.,  122  ff. 

2  NV.,  p.  260;  NVT.,  p.  286.  On  the  Apta,  cf.  NB.,  p.  117  ;  BC.  ix.  66; 
MKV.,  p  268  ;  see  AKV.  (MS.  Burn.,  f.  470*),  JA.  1902,  ii.  264,  n.  2.  Dignaga 
accepts,  of  course,  Buddha’s  authority;  see  Kumarila’s  refutation,  Tantravarttika , 
pp.  169  ff.  ;  JRAS.  1902,  pp.  369  ff. 

3  This  is  regular  Vijnanavada  doctrine  ;  BSB.  I.  iv  ;  the  ultimate  and  only 
real  is  void  thought. 

*  It  is  possible  that  Maitreyanatha,  author  of  the  A bhisa mayulamkdra, 
preceded  Dignaga  in  rejecting  comparison  ( Upamuna ),  as  certainly  did  Asanga  ; 
-Nag&rjuna  mentions  all  four,  as  equally  invalid  ;  cf.  MKV.,  p.  75  ;  Ui,  VP., 
p.  86  ( Vigraftavyuvartanl ). 
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3.  Dharmaklrti  s  Doctrine  of  Perception  and  Knowledge. 

The  misfortune  which  has  reduced  us  to  mere  translations  of 
Dignaga’s  works  has  been  escaped  by  Dharmaklrti,1  who  falls  in  the 
seventh  century  a.d.,  and  whose  Nydyabindu  with  the  commentary 
of  Dharmottara  (ninth  century  a.  d.)  still  remains  the  premier 
source  for  our  knowledge  of  the  details  of  Buddhist  logical 
development.  In  this  case  again  there  is  some  doubt  as  to  the 
philosophical  tenets  which  lay  at  the  base  of  the  author’s  conten¬ 
tions,  for,  while  he  appears  in  another  text  as  a  definite  adherent 
of  the  Vijnanavada,  it  is  held  by  the  author  of  the  NyayabindupM- 
tippani ,2  a  commentary  on  Dharmottara’s  commentary,  that  the 
Nydyabindu  is  written  from  the  Sautrantika  point  of  view — that  is, 
recognizing  the  reality  of  an  external  world,  known  to  us  by 
inference  only1  from  the  content  of  our  experience.  The  point  is 
hardly  soluble  with  our  evidence  ;  the  similarity  of  the  views  of 
Dignaga  and  Dharmaklrti,  as  we  have  them,  is  very  close,  and, 
assuming  that  Dignaga  wrote  as  an  idealist,3  the  issue  resolves 
itself  into  the  question  whether  Dharmaklrti  has  so  modified  the 
view  of  Dignaga  as  to  allow  of  reference  to  an  external  reality 
which  Dignaga  would  have  declined  to  accept.  But  it  is  obvious 
that  it  would  be  extremely  difficult  to  decide  this  point  without 
express  intimation  of  the  author’s  definite  views  ;  it  is  not  enough 
to  make  a  man  a  realist  in  metaphysics,  because  in  a  logical 
treatise  he  speaks  of  an  element  as  fact  ( artha ),  external  (bahya),  or 
having  a  distinct  character  ( svalaksana ).  His  metaphysical  views, 
he  is  entitled  to  ask,  shall  be  gathered  from  treatises  in  which  he 
has  set  them  out,  not  inferred  from  logical  doctrines  which  do  not 
formally  discuss  the  metaphysical  nature  of  the  given  element  in 
presentation.  As  regards,  however,  the  question  of  knowledge, 
there  is  no  point  in  urging  the  question ;  it  is  perfectly  clear  that 

1  ILA.,  pp.  28,  48,  71,  84,  97,  101  ff.,  127, 136  ff.  Cf.  TRD.,  pp.  32  ff. ;  NK., 
pp.  189  ff.  ;  NM.,  pp.  93  ff. 

2  ed.  Petrograd,  1909.'  It  cites  views  of  Vinltadeva  and  £antabhadra 
(seventh  century  a.d.).  Cf.  MSIL.,  pp.  119  f. 

3  The  solution  of  the  difficulty,  pointed  out  by  Poussin  (JA.  1903,  ii.  308, 
n.  2),  is  probably  the  fact  that,  as  Wassilieff  ( Bouddhisme ,  p.  290)  states, 
Dignaga  accepted  the  reality  of  sense  knowledge,  i.  e.  of  the  paratantra,  and 
did  not  treat  it  as  illusory. 
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the  Sautrantikas  accepted  the  existence  of  ideas  only  as  known  to 
us,  whence  we  infer  an  external  reality  ;  if,  then,  we  accept  the 
suggestion  that  Dharmaklrti  was  an  adherent  of  that  school  in  the 
ordinary  sense  of  the  term,  we  cannot  suppose  that  he  held 
the  doctrine  that  ideas  copy  reality.  In  fact,  whether  Dharmaklrti 
was  a  Sautrantika  or  a  Vijhanavadin,  his  position  might  be 
expressed  in  the  same  terms  ;  equally  in  either  case  all  knowledge 
is  of  ideas  ;  logical  analysis  must  accept  this  fact ;  whether  the 
source  of  the  sensation  is  external  or  results  from  the  action 
of  consciousness,  the  sensation  as  such  is  unknowable  and 
momentary.  This  is  the  essence  of  the  doctrine  of  Dharmaklrti ; 
the  sensation  (ksana)  cannot  be  grasped  (ksanasya  jnanena 
prapayitum  agaJeyatvat ) ; 1  it  becomes  an  object  of  knowledge  only 
in  so  far  as  imagination  gives  it  the  necessary  characteristics  for 
knowledge.  This  is  done  by  the  action  of  the  intellect  in  clothing 
the  momentary  impression  with  the  resul  t  of  past  and  the  presage 
of  future  experience  ;  it  is  the  intellect  which  concerts  the  sensa¬ 
tion  into  a  knowable  object,  a  moment  series.  Take  away  the 
work  of  the  imagination  ( nigcaya ,2  Jcalpana,  adhyavasaya),  and  you 
have  nothing  knowable  left ;  you  have  merely  the  bare  fact  of 
sensation.  The  parallelism  with  the  Kantian  conception  of  the 
synthesis  of  apprehension  is  quite  clear,  however  less  effectively 
brought  out.  There  is,  however,  the  vital  difference  that  in  the 
view  of  Dharmaklrti,  as  of  Dignaga,  the  addition  of  the  intellectual 
element  deprives  perception  of  the  truth  of  sensation  ( abhranta )  ; 
that  is,  he  fails  to  realize  the  inconsistency  of  introducing  the  idea 
of  error ;  truth  being  obviously  an  ideal  conception,  it  is  absurd 
to  attribute  error  to  it  because  it  is  not  something  different  from 
itself.  The  expression  of  the  idea  of  mere  sensation  by  Dharma- 
klrti  is  doubtless  faulty,3  but  it  is  not  necessary  to  deny  him 
credit  for  following  Dignaga  in  recognizing  it.  The  particular 
sensation  is  unique,  and  it  is  developed  by  the  imagination 
( vikalpa )4  into  the  knowledge  of  the  object  ;  when  we  are  told 
that  the  sensation  of  blue  is  thus  transformed  into  the  perception 
‘  This  is  blue  we  must  understand  the  doctrine  in  the  light  of 


1  NBT.,  p.  16.  2  NBT.,  p.  30;  TRD.,  pp.  33,  41. 

3  NBT.,  p.  16;  NB.,  p.  103.  4  NBT.,  pp.  4,  14. 
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common  sense.1  It  is  clear  that  the  sensation  as  such  cannot  be 
described  as  blue  ;  it  is  an  immediate  feltness,  which  results  in 
our  perception  that  the  object  is  blue,  and  the  sensation  therefore 
can  properly  be  called  one  of  blue  ex  posteriori.  It  is  not  really 
because  we  have  an  awareness  of  blue  that  we  speak  of  having 
perceived  a  blue  object ;  it  is  because  we  have  a  perception 
of  blue  that  we  describe  our  ineffable  sensation  as  an  awareness  of 
blue.  This  is  seen  by  the  avoidance  of  the  term  cause  and  result 
for  the  relation  and  the  preference  for  determinant  and  determined 
(vyavasthapma,  vyavastliapya ).2  The  momentary  sensation  is 
absolutely  real  ( paramdrthasat ),3  and  is  grasped  in  sensation  alone  ; 
inference  cannot  reach  the  moment ;  it  deals  only  with  generali¬ 
ties  ( samanya-laksana ). 

The  idea  of  the  process  of  knowledge  in  perception  thus 
suggested  is  that  of  an  object  as  endowed  by  the  activity  of  the 
imagination  with  a  definite  ideal  character,  which  is  represented 
to  us  in  the  idea  of  the  object ;  there  is  therefore  sameness 
between  the  object  and  our  idea,  and  we  have  not  the  absurdity  of 
an  idea  copying  something  non-ideal.  It  is  the  experience  or 
realization  of  the  sameness  which  results  in  the  assertion  ‘  This  is 
blue  ’ .  The  ground  of  this  state,  if  inquired  into,  can  be  answered 
on  the  Vijnanavada  basis,  as  Dharmaklrti  does  in  his  Pramana- 
vinigcaya  preserved  in  Tibetan  ;  consciousness  develops  itself  into 
the  ultimately  unreal  complex  of  the  object,  subject,  and  conscious¬ 
ness  of  the  object  by  the  subject.4  In  this  may  lie  the  apparent 
outwardness  of  the  presentation. 

The  idea  of  truth  or  correctness  in  relation  to  knowledge  is 
clearly  not  possible  of  statement  as  accordance  with  the  object, 
which  is  known  only  in  idea,  and  with  this  accords  admirably  the 
fact  that  the  criterion  adopted  is  not  correspondence,  but  one 
applicable  to  both  perception  and  inference,5  namely,  verification 

1  Cf.  Stcherbatskoi  in  Dasgupta,  Ind.  Phil.  i.  409,  n.  1.  For-  a  Samkhya 
critique  of  the  Buddhist  doctrine  of  perception,  see  Aniruddha  on  SS.  i.  89  ; 
for  a  Madhyamaka  critique,  see  MKV.,  pp.  73  ff.,  where  it  is  shown  that  it  is 
illegitimate  and  too  narrow. 

2  NBT.,  pp.  19  f.  3  NBT.,  p.  17  ;  NB.,  p.  103. 

4  See  cit.  in  SDS.,  p.  13 ;  Poussin,  JRAS.  1910,  p.  132. 

6  Cf.  TRD.,  pp.  33,  41 ;  NB.,  p.  103 ;  NBT.,  pp.  6  ff.  ;  NBTT.  pp.  16  ff. 
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by  experience  on  acting  upon  the  knowledge.  If  we  have  a  percep¬ 
tion,  or  arrive  at  some  proposition  by  inference,  then  we  put  it  to  the 
test  of  fact,  and,  if  that,  agrees  with  our  perception  or  inference, 
we  have  assurance  that  our  knowledge  is  right.  We  have  the 
presentation  or  idea ;  we  are  prompted  to  act  upon  it ;  we  realize 
the  object  in  accordance  with  our  endeavour  based  on  the  presenta¬ 
tion  or  percept.  Only  in  this  way  can  we  be  assured  of  the 
correctness  of  our  knowledge ;  otherwise  we  have  knowledge 
which  may  be  true  or  false.  That  we  have  illusory  percepts,  e.  g. 
when  through  derangement  we  see  as  yellow  the  white  conch 
shell  or  have  dreams,  we  know  by  experience  ;  if  we  act  on  the 
faith  of  the  presentations  we  do  not  attain  what  we  should.  True, 
we  cannot  possibly  realize  the  precise  object  which  gave  the 
presentation,  since  all  is  momentary  ;  but  the  imagination  supplies 
the  belief  in  the  absence  of  difference  between  the  aspect  of  the 
series  which  is  gone  and  that  which  is  realized  in  the  present.1 
Of  course  we  must  not  think  that  right  knowledge  is  the 
,  direct  cause  of  our  realization  of  anything,  for  that  is  effected 
through  the  desire,  which  itself  is  a  product  arising  from  memory 
of  past  experiences  evoked  by  the  presentation.  The  pragmatic 
nature  of  truth  is  thus  strongly  asserted,  but  it  must  be  remembered 
that  we  are  merely  dealing  with  empirical  matters,  not  With 
ultimate  reality. 

4.  Dharmakirli’s  Theory  of  Inference 

Inferential  knowledge  is  essentially  of  generality  ;  it  cannot 
reach  to  the  immediateness  of  presentation  ;  the  mountain  inferred 
as  fiery  is  not  the  presentation  of  the  fire  on  the  mountain  at-a 
definite  point  of  time.  Its  validity  must  be  verified,  if  desired, 
by  the  usual  process  of  action  ;  we  must,  for  instance,  go  to  the 
mountain  and  see  the  fire,  which  we  have  inferred  from  the  smoke 
cloud.  An  advance  is  made  on  Dignaga  in  the  process  of 
examination  of  the  conditions  of  a  correct  middle  term  ;  the 
middle  must  be  present  in  those  things  only  in  which  the  thing 
to  be  inferred  exists,  and  absent  in  all  those  things  in  which  it  is 
not  found  ;  the  rule  must  be  observed  fully  in  either  case,  or  the 

1  NBTT.,p.  11  :  abhedddhyavasdydt ,  NBT.,  p.  5  ;  cf.  TRD.,  p.  40. 
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inference  will  be  doubtful.  Cases  where  there  is  the  necessary 
invariable  connexion  are  limited  to  three  only,  in  Dharmaklrti  s 
view,  namely,  identity  of  nature  or  essence  ( tadatmya ),  effect  of  a 
cause,  and  non-perception  or  non-existence.  It  has  been  ingeni¬ 
ously,  but  quite  legitimately,  pointed  out1  that  this  gives  a 
classification  of  judgement  on  the  basis  of  positive  and  negative, 
with  the  division  of  the  affirmative  judgements  into  analytical, 
relation  of  identity,  or  causal,  relation  of  effect  to  cause.  Reasoning, 
therefore,  which  is  defined  as  knowledge  of  the  inferable  derived 
through  the  middle  term,  is  of  three  main  types  :  ‘  This  is  a  tree, 
because  it  is  a  pine,’  relation  of  identity,  the  species  allowing  the 
inference  of  the  genus  ;  ‘  Here  there  is  fire,  because  there  is 
smoke,’  the  cause  fire  is  inferred  from  the  effect  smoke  ;  and 
‘  Here  is  no  smoke,  because  it  is  not  perceived,’  as  smoke 
would,  if  existent,  be  perceived.  This  third  variety,  based  on  non¬ 
perception  or  non-existence,  is  divided  into  eleven  classes,  of  a 
somewhat  needlessly  varied  character.  The  ground  of  the  infer¬ 
ence,  it  will  be  observed,  is  thus  always  a  general  proposition, 
which  rests  on  mental  activity,  and  falls  under  one  of  three 
categories. 2 

Inference  for  the  sake  of  another,  or  syllogism,  is  defined  as  the 
verbal  declaration  of  the  middle  term — that  is,  when  the  reason  is 
set  out  in  words  in  order  to  produce  a  conviction  in  others.3 
Inference  is  properly  a  form  of  knowledge,  and  words  are,  therefore, 
only  inference  in  a  secondary  sense,  namely,  as  producing  know¬ 
ledge,  the  name  of  the  cause  being  derived  from  the  effect.  Such 
a  form  of  inference  is  two-fold,  either  direct  o”  homogeneous 
(sadharmyavat)  or  indirect  or  heterogeneous  {vaidharmyavat) :  either 
‘Sound  is  non-eternal,  because  it  is  a  product;  all  products  are 
non-eternal,  like  a  pot  ’,  or  ‘  Sound  is  non-eternal,  because  it  is  a 
product ;  no  non-eternal  thing  is  a  product,  like  ether  This, 
however,  is  a  needlessly  full  form  of  the  syllogism  ;  Dharmaklrti 
is  content  with  the  simple  form  ‘  The  hill  is  fiery,  because  it  is 

1  Stclierbatskoi,  Muscon,  v  (1904),  p.  144,  n.  6. 

2  NBV.,  p.  31  ;  NB.,  pp.  104  ff.  ;  TRD.,  pp.  41  ff,  where  four  classes  of  non¬ 
perception  are  enumerated  :  perception  of  the  contrary,  of  contrary  effect ; 
non-perception  of  cause,  of  identity. 

8  NB.,  pp.  108  ff.  ;  NBT.,  pp.  46  flf. 
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smoky  ',  the  express  formulation  of  the  general  proposition  being 
unnecessary,  since  it  is  contained  in  the  reason  4  because  it  is 
smoky’.  The  omission  of  the  example  he  defends1  against 
Dignaga  by  insisting  that  the  term  ‘  smoke  ’  includes  the  case 
cited  in  the  example  and  also  the  negative  example ;  but  he 
concedes  that  it  has  the  value  of  giving  particularity  to  what  is 
pointed  out  in  a  general  way  by  the  middle  term  ;  the  complete 
enunciation  of  the  reasoning  with  the  concrete  example  is  more 
effective. 

Fallacies 2  are  classed  by  Dharmaklrti  according  to  the  old 
division  of  fallacies  of  the  thesis,  i.  e.  the  minor  term  combined 
with  the  major,  e.  g.  the  fiery  hill,  as  insisted  upon  by  Dignaga ; 
of  the  middle  ;  and  of  the  example,  divided  according  to  the 
homogeneous  and  the  heterogeneous  example.  His  classification 
of  fallacies  of  the  middle,  the  only  important  class,  is  on  the  basis 
that  a  fallacy  arises  if  a  characteristic  of  the  middle  is  unproved 
(asiddhd),  e.  g.  ‘Sound  is  eternal,  because  it  is  visible,’  visibility 
being  admitted  by  neither  party  to  the  supposed  argument; 
uncertain  (anaiJcdntiJca),  e.  g.  4  Sound  is  non-eternal,  because  it  is 
knowable,’  where  4  knowable  ’  is  too  wide  since  it  covers  both 
eternal  and  non-eternal  things  ;  and  as  contradictory  ( viruddlta ), 
e.  g.  4  Sound  is  eternal,  because  it  is  a  product,’  the  middle 
contradicting  the  major.  He  differs  from  Dignaga  in  rejecting 
two  of  the  forms  of  fallacy  allowed  by  the  former,  the  first 3  being 
reduced  very  sensibly  to  a  mere  form  of  contradiction,  while  the 
latter 4  is  laid  aside  on  the  interesting  ground  that  it  does  not 

rise  from  true  reasoning  but  is  based  on  the  scriptures  of  the  two 

disputants,  and  scripture  alone  is  no  authority  for  Dharmaklrti. 

5.  Controversies  with  the  Nydyci 

Dharmaklrti’s  three-fold  basis  of  inference,  and  the  insistence, 
which  accompanies  it,  that  inference  could  not  rest  on  any  mere 
observation  either  of  positive  or  negative  instances,  being  in 
essence  an  ideal  construction,  caused  naturally  much  concern  to 

1  NB.,  pp.  115  f.  ;  MSIL.,  p.  114.  n.  2.  2  NB.,  pp.  Ill  ff. ;  NBT.,  pp.  65  ff. 

3  NB.,  p.  113;  NBT.,  p.  78;  Pathak,  JBRAS.  xix.  51. 

4  NB  p.  115  ;  NBT.,  p.  84  ;  JBRAS.  xix.  49. 
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the  Nyaya-Vai9esika  school,  which  was  not  prepared  to  accept  this 
rejection  of  experience.  The  criticisms  of  Vacaspati  Mi<^ra  1  are  of 
interest.  He  argues  that  in  the  case  of  identity  of  essence  there 
is  no  true  inference  at  all,  inference  being  inconsistent  with 
identity.  The  case  of  cause  and  effect  is  equally  unsound  ;  it  is 
assumed  that  the  cause  immediately  precedes  the  effect,  e.  g.  fire 
precedes  smoke,  but  there  is  no  way  of  showing  that  in  each  case 
the  smoke  is  not  really  caused  by  fire,  but  by  some  invisible 
power.  Moreover,  even  if  the  argument  of  the  Buddhists  were 
accepted,  then  all  we  could  infer  is  not  the  present,  but  the 
antecedent  existence  of  fire.  But  still  more  serious  is  the  fact 
that  the  Buddhist  rule  excludes  perfectly  genuine  cases  of  effective 
inference  :  the  sunrise  of  one  day  may  be  inferred  from  that  of 
preceding  days.  The  mode  of  obtaining  a  universal  is  observation 
of  positive  and  negative  instances,  and  searching  for  vitiating 
conditions  (upadlii)  which  prevent  a  true  universal  being  estab¬ 
lished,  e.  g.  where  there  is  smoke,  there  is  always  fire,  but,  where 
fire,  there  smoke,  only  if  green  wood  be  burned.  If  on  observation 
no  such  condition  appears,  an  inference  is  valid.  We  learn  that 
the  Buddhists  had  devised  an  ingenious  five-condition  (panca- 
karanl )2  method  in  order  to  determine  causal  connexion,  viz. 
the  perception  neither  of  cause  nor  of  effect ;  the  perception  of 
the  cause  ;  the  perception  of  the  effect  in  immediate  succession  ;  the 
disappearance  of  the  cause  ;  and  the  disappearance  in  immediate 
succession  of  the  effect.  But  it  was  argued  that  this  method  also 
did  not  succeed  in  establishing  effectively  the  relation  of  cause 
and  effect,  and  that  therefore  it  was  better  to  rely  on  the  simple 
fact  of  invariable  relation  without  limiting  it  to  the  causal  category. 

In  his  commentary  on  the  Brhadaranyakabhasya  Su l-e^varacarya, 3 
the  pupil  of  Qankaracarya,  also  attacks  Dharmaklrti.  He  admits 
that  the  positive  and  negative  examples  in  the  syllogism  are  not 
probative,  but  holds  them  useful  to  remove  doubts,  when  know¬ 
ledge  is  obtained.  But  the  three  principles  of  Dharmaklrti  are 

1  NVT.,  pp.  105  ff. ;  cf.  NM.,  pp.  113  ff. 

2  SDS.,  p.  6  ;  see  Seal,  Positive  Sciences  of  the  Ancient  Hindus ,  pp.  258  ff.  ;  NK., 

p.  206. 

8  See  Pathak,  JBRAS.  xviii.  91  ff. ;  xix.  54  ff.  ;  Anandac^rama  ed.,  pp.  1515  ff. 
For  the  Vahjesika  criticism  see  £rldhara,  NK.,  pp.  207  ff. 
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idle  lumber.  If  we  assume  that  fire  is  inferred  from  heat,  that 
being  its  special  nature,  on  the  basis  of  identity,  we  see  that  heat 
may  also  give  rise  to  the  inference  of  fire,  as  the  effect  of  fire  as 
cause,  so  that  we  have  two  different  principles  operating  equally 
effectively,  which  is  absurd.  Again,  heat  is  not  merely  the  special 
nature  of  fire,  but  is  found  also  elsewhere,  e.  g.  in  the  sun,  so  that 
we  could  infer  the  sun  equally  with  fire.  Similarly,  from  touch 
we  could  infer  not  merely  earth,  but  also  water,  fire,  and  wind. 
If,  however,  it  be  contended  that  we  Buddhists  do  not  accept  any¬ 
thing  as  the  peculiar  nature  of  anything  else,  if  it  is  found  in  more 
than  one  thing,  the  answer  is  that  you  do  assert  the  possibility  of 
arguing  from  the  Qih^apa  being  a  tree,  although  the  nature  of  a 
tree  is  shared  by  others,  e.  g.  the  Dhava.  Moreover,  if  you  assert 
a  (jhrn^apa  is  a  tree  because  of  invariable  concomitance  of  charac¬ 
teristics,  you  contradict  your  doctrine  of  momentariness  as  the 
peculiar  nature  of  things.  Again,  what  is  common  to  many 
things,  like  momentariness,  cannot  be  the  peculiar  nature  of  any 
one.  Smoke  is  seen  coming  not  only  from  fire  but  also  from 
smoke,  so  that  fire  cannot  be  made  its  sole  cause.  Just  so,  also, 
touch  has  more  sources  than  one,  and  it  is  impossible  to  conclude, 
because  it  is  found  in  the  wind,  that  it  is  not  also  the  specific 
nature  of  earth,  for  that  is  asserted  effectively  by  popular  know¬ 
ledge.  Further,  if  one  thinks  to  establish  by  invariable  con¬ 
comitance  the  peculiar  nature  or  cause  of  anything,  it  will  be 
found  that  invariable  connexion  does  not  follow  from  peculiar 
nature  alone — that  is,  that  there  may  be  invariability,  e.  g.  of  the 
sequence  of  constellations  when  there  can  be  no  idea  of  peculiar 
nature,  or  of  cause. 

In  the  Sarvaddr^dnasamgraha 1  we  find  the  Buddhist  reply  to  the 
Nyaya  critique.  To  the  Nyaya  reliance  on  the  observation  of 
concurrence  positive  and  negative,  it  is  objected  that  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  feel  assurance  that  there  will  not  emerge  some  discrepancy 
in  the  past  or  future.  The  rather  obvious  retort  that  the  Buddhist 
position  itself  is  no  more  secure  is  countered  by  the  argument 
^hat  doubt  is  only  permissible  when  it  does  not  land  us  in  prac¬ 
tical  absurdities ;  in  this  case  the  idea  that  an  effect  could  exist 

1  .p.  6. 
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without  a  cause  would  land  us  in  hopeless  difficulties  by  paralysing 
action.  The  argument  establishes  the  validity  of  inference  from 
effect  to  cause,  and  inference  from  identity  is  established  by  the 
fact  that  to  deny  it  is  absurd  ;  if  the  Qin^apa  should  cease  to  be  a 
tree,  it  would  lose  its  own  nature.  Moreover,  such  an  inference 
is  real  ;  it  is  impossible  where  there  is  absolute  sameness,  or 
absolute  divergence,  but  applies  in  every  case  of  species  and 
genus. 

As  against  the  contention  of  the  materialist  Carvakas  the 
Buddhists  defend  the  validity  of  inference.  If  inference  is  denied 
as  a  valid  means  of  proof,  the  contention  runs,  it  must  be  by 
some  form  of  argument,  since  a  mere  assertion  is  utterly  worthless 
as  proof.  But,  if  argument  is  used,  analysis  shows  that  the  oppo¬ 
nent  in  effect  admits  unconsciously  the  three  forms  of  inference 
used  by  the  Buddhists.  By  arguing  on  the  basis  of  validity  of 
perception  as  a  means  of  proof  against  the  apparent  means  of 
proof  which  is  inference,  he  really  argues  on  the  basis  of  the 
community  of  nature  between  the  two,  which  is  the  Buddhist 
form  of  inference  from  identity  of  nature.  By  being  conscious 
of  the  dissent  of  his  adversaries  he  shows  that  he  recognizes 
inference  from  cause,  since  he  knows  the  dissent  expressed  in 
words.  By  denying  the  existence  of  any  object  on  the  ground  of 
it  not  being  perceived,  he  admits  the  form  of  inference  from  non¬ 
perception. 

A  further  refinement  of  logical  doctrine  is  contained  in  the 
Antarvyaptisamartliana  of  Katnakara  Qanti  in  the  tenth  century.1 
It  is  necessitated  by  considerations  affecting  the  proof  of  the 
momentariness  of  things.  Normally  an  inference  gives  us  in  the 
example  the  concomitance  of  the  middle  and  the  major  in  some 
object ;  for  instance,  fire  on  the  mountain  is  proved  from  the 
presence  of  smoke  there  with  the  aid  of  the  example  of  the 
kitchen  where  smoke  and  fire  co-exist.  But  this  is  impossible 
in  the  case  of  momentariness  ex  vi  termini.  Moreover,  the 
conclusion  in  the  normal  case  takes  the  form  of  the  presence 
of  the  invariable  relation  in  some  subject,  e.  g.  the  relation  of 

1  See  Six  Buddhist  Nydya  Tracts  in  Sanskrit  (BI.  1910),  pp.  103  If.,  v.  ff.  ; 
MSIL.,  pp.  140  f. 
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smoke  and  fire  in  the  mountain,  and  the  inference  to  establish 
momentariness  cannot  be  given  such  a  form.  The  new  doctrine 
insists  that  it  is  possible  to  prove  the  relation  within  (< antar ),  that 
is  simply  between  the  thing  to  be  proved  and  the  thing  by  which 
it  is  to  be  proved,  without  the  intervention  of  something  external 
(bakis)  in  which  the  relation  is  to  exist. 

Somewhat  earlier,  perhaps,  is  a  tract  on  Apohasiddhi  by 
Ratnaklrti,  which  deals  with  the  significance  of  words,  and 
promulgates  the  Buddhist  doctrine  that  the  word  has  both  a 
positive  signification  and  a  negative,  in  that  it  differentiates 
the  thing  referred  to  from  others ;  these  two  sides  of  its  activity 
are  simultaneous  and  not  successive ;  the  tract  is  interesting 
because  it  refutes  in  succession  the  views  of  Kumarila,  Trilocana, 
Nyayabhusana,  Vacaspati  Mifra,  and  Dharmottara.1 

An  interesting  link  between  Buddhism  and  the  Nyaya  and 
Va^esika  schools  is  provided  in  the  conception  of  the  perception 
of  Yogins,  which  forms  in  Dliarmaklrti2  the  fourth  of  the  forms 
of  perception,  the  other  three  being  sense  perception  in  the 
narrow  sense,  mental  perception  which  really  forms  one  with 
sense  perception,  and  self-consciousness  which  is  regarded  as 
essentially  accompanying  every  psychical  occurrence,  an  idea 
which  Dharmottara  illustrates,  but  not  very  lucidly,  seeming,  in 
part  at  least,  to  confound  self-consciousness  with  the  presence 
of  feeling  as  emotion  simultaneously  with  perception,  e.  g.  of 
colour.  There  was  an  obvious  difficulty  for  Buddhism  with  its 
doctrine  of  momentariness  in  allowing  for  self-consciousness, 
which  none  of  the  schools  effectively  faced  ;  the  later  Nyaya 
doctrine  frankly  made  the  element  of  self-consciousness  a 
secondary  product  supervening  on  consciousness.  Self-conscious¬ 
ness  is  perception,  since  it  reveals  the  self  ( dtmanah  sakathsari), 
is  devoid  of  imagination  (nirviJcalpaka),  and  free  from  error 
(abhrdnta).  The  perception  of  Yogins  is  also  without  error,  for 
it  deals  with  matters  such  as  the  four  noble  truths  which  ai 

1  Ibid. ,  pp.  1  if.,  iii.  Cf.  Stcherbatskoi,  Museon ,  v  (1904),  pp.  165  ff.  ;  TLA., 
p.  106;  MSIL.,  p.  140;  NM.,  pp.  303  ff. 

2  NB.,  p.  103  ;  NBT.,  pp.  14  f.  ;  Nydyasara,  pp.  3  f.,  82  ff. ;  TRD  ,  pp.  39  f. 
(using  NBTA;  NM„  pp.  103  ff.;  Gangora,  Tattvacintdmani,  i.  795;  ILA.,  pp. 
73,  76,  258  f. 
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over  and  above  the  ordinary  means  of  proef ;  it  is  without 
imagination,  consisting  of  clear  insight,  which  supervenes  on 
intense  concentration  on  the  matters.  This  is  interesting  as  a 
rationalized  statement  of  the  intuition  ( pannd )  of  the  Pali  Canon. 
It  has  a  parallel  in  the  perception  of  seers  ( arsa )  which  figures 
in  the  Va^sika,1  and  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Nyayasara  of 
Bhasarvajna,  which  recognizes  an  indeterminate  (nirvikalpaka) 
intuition  on  the  part  of  Yogins  engaged  in  meditation  ( samadhi ). 

Uddyotakara2  discusses  in  an  interesting  way  the  doctrine 
apparently  ascribed  to  Vasubandhu,  which  defines  perception  as 
cognition  proceeding  from  just  that  object  ( tato  ’ rthat ),  the  terms 
after  cognition  being  asserted  to  be  without  meaning.  They 
cannot  serve  to  discriminate  perception  from  inference,  on  the 
score  that  perception  is  derived  from  the  object  only,  while 
inference  involves  other  factors,  for  the  definition  is  perfectly 
compatible  with  inference.  Nor  can  it  serve  to  distinguish 
perception  of  colour,  &c.,  from  perception  of  an  object  as  such, 
e.  g.  a  jar,  for  the  perception  of  colour  and  of  a  jar  are  two 
perfectly  distinct  perceptions,  and  it  is  quite  erroneous  to  assume 
that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  jar,  but  merely  perception  of 
colour,  &c.  Nor  is  it  of  any  avail  to  exclude  wrong  cognition, 
for  it  is  not  the  case,  as  assumed  by  the  Buddhists,  that  false 
perception  arises  from  something  which  is  not  the  object,  e.  g. 
that  the  incorrect  apprehension  of  silver  in  a  shell  is  produced  by 
something  which  is  not-shell.  Further,  the  Buddhists’  view  is 
open  to  the  fatal  objection  that  it  makes  the  object  the  cause  of 
cognition ;  now  a  cause  must  precede  the  effect ;  the  object 
perceived  thus  exists  before  the  perception,  and,  as  momentary, 
has  ceased  to  be  before  it  is  perceived,  and  this  is  plainly  absurd, 
since  perception  is  only  of  what  is  immediately  present.  It  is 
hopeless  to  argue  that  the  disappearance  of  the  object  and  the 
emergence  of  perception  are  simultaneous,  in  the  face  of  the 
impossibility  of  establishing  any  such  effect ;  moreover,  in  any 
case,  the  object  is  admitted  to  have  disappeared,  and  therefore  to 

1  Vaifesika  Sutra ,  ix.  1.  13;  Prayastapadabhasya,  p.  187;  NK.,  pp.  189  ff.  ; 
I  LA.,  pp.  81  ff. 

2  NV.,  pp.  42  ff. ;  NVT.,  p.  100  ;  MKV.,  p.  71. 
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be  past  at  the  very  moment  when  it  is  being  perceived  as  present, 
which  is  fatal  to  the  Buddhist  view. 

The  question  of  falsity  touched  on  here  is  further  confuted 
by  the  Nyaya1  in  connexion  with  the  doctrines  of  Asatkhyati 
and  Atmakhyati,  under  which  they  discuss  the  explanations  of 
incorrect  cognition  offered  by  the  Madhyamaka  and  the  Yogacara 
schools  respectively.  The  former  view  holds  that  wrong  cognition 
is  a  manifestation  or  making  known  of  something  which  is 
unreal,  nomexistence  ( asat ) ;  to  see  silver  in  a  shell  is  to  assert 
the  existence  of  something  unreal.  The  obvious  objection  to 
this  view  is  that  it  asserts  that  a  non-existing  thing  can  produce 
an  effect,  but  this  is  met  by  the  Madhyamaka  contention  that  it 
is  not  necessary  that  the  non-existing  thing  should  have  any  such 
potency ;  it  is  enough  to  assume  that  cognition  has  the  power 
of  presenting  the  i-hing  apprehended  as  existent  or  non-existent. 
The  Nyaya  answer  insists  instead  that  the  false  cognition  proceeds 
from  a  real  object  which  is  misapprehended,  understood  otherwise 
than  is  correct  (anyathd-Tchydti). 

In  the  case  of  the  Vijnanavada,  incorrect  cognition  is  explained 
by  the  fact  that  what  is  merely  idea  is  referred  erroneously  to  the 
external  world,  ignoring  the  fact  that  there  is  no  real  difference 
between  the  self,  the  object  of  knowledge,  and  knowledge.  The 
Nyaya  criticism  2  is  that,  if  the  premisses  of  the  Buddhist  were 
correct,  the  cognition  which  arises  would  take  the  form  not  of 
'  this  is  silver  ’  but  ‘  I  am  silver  ’,  and  this  is  obviously  not  the 
case.  Moreover,  the  view  is  open  fo  all  the  objections  always 
available  against  the  doctrine  of  the  non-existence  of  external 
reality.  Finally,  even  on  its  own  merits  the  doctrine  is  not 
preferable  to  the  Nyaya  doctrine  of  Anyathakhyati,  since  in  fact, 
even  on  the  Buddhist  view,  error  lies  in  cognizing  a  thing  as 
something  which  it  is  not,  and  this  is  precisely  the  Nyaj^a  doctrine. 

1  NVT.,  pp.  53  f.  ;  Vivarauajvameyasamgraha,  trs.,  pp.  85  ff.  ;  cf.  Bhdmatl,  pp. 
12  ff. ;  NM.,  pp.  545  f. 

2  So  Aniruddha,  SS.  i.  42. 
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Abhaya  Vattagamani,  (date,  CHI.  i. 
610),  Pali  Canon  written  down 
under,  24. 

Abhayagiri,  monastery,  149. 

Abhidharmikas,  158,  156. 

Absolute,  61-8,  140,  252-66. 

Abstinence,  201. 

Acaryavada,  149. 

Accident,  53,  59,  60,  109,  135,  172, 
173. 

Accomplishments,  eight,  125. 

Act,  or  action,  36,  78-81,  83,  100,  102, 
105.  109,  110,  113,  114,  116,  172, 
173,  187,  188,  203-8,  283-7;  as 
supernormal  {lokottara),  205. 

Action  on  self,  impossible,  250. 

Activity,  166,  170,  181-4. 

Adi  Buddha,  226,  301. 

Adityas,  as  guardians  of  Rta,  69. 

Adultery,  forbidden,  116. 

Aeons,  of  world,  94. 

Affirmative  judgements,  312. 

Age,  97,  98,  104. 

Aggafma  Suttanta,  on  origin  of  castes, 
72,  109. 

Aggi-Vaccliagotta  Sutta,  65. 

Agnosticism  in  Buddhism,  39-46 ; 
its  source,  137. 

Ai9varika  sect,  of  Nepal,  301. 

Ajatasattu,  32,  120. 

Ajita  Kesakambalin,  79,  94,  97,  113, 
135. 

Ajlvaka,  or  Ajlvika,  41,  97,  136. 

Aksobhya,  227. 

Alagaddupama  Sutta,  64. 

Alara  Kalama,  124, 144,  and  see  Arada. 

Alleged  Sutras,  225,  n.  5. 

Altruism  condemned  as  egoistic  in 
the  Mahayana,  286. 

Amaravati,  seat  of  Caitika  school, 
151,  158. 

Amitabha,  221,  268,  271,  293,  297, 
n.  4,  299,  300. 

Amitayus,  226,  268,  299. 

Anagke,  in  Greek  religion,  69. 


Ananda,  27,  62,  209,  221. 

Andhaka  sect,  53,  93,  n.  1.  112,  151, 
167,  n.  2,  169,  188,  n.  1,  211,  212, 
213,  214,  n.  2,  215,  277,  n.  1. 

Anvils,  simile  of,  to  illustrate  sense 
action,  190. 

Aparacaila  sect,  149,  150,  151,  156, 
173,180,  207,  212,  213. 

Aparaseliya,  see  Apara9aila. 

Applied  attention,  88,  90,  100.  103, 
127,  144,  145,  n.  1,  192,  201.  ' 

Ariida  Kalama,  139,  and  see  Alara. 

Arahant,  see  Arliant. 

Ardha-MagadhI,  relation  of  to  Pali 
(Liiders,  Bruchstiicke  Buddhistischer 
Dramen,  pp.  40  ft'.),  25. 

Arhant,  72,  73,  120,  171.  173,  193, 

_  212,  214,  220,  293,  295,  297. 

Aryadeva,  114,  n.  2,  154,  216,  229, 

_  230,  238,  m  1,  302. 

Aryamaha>anghikas  sect,  157. 

Arya^iira,  229. 

Aryasamitlya,  wrong  reading  for 
Sammitlya,  157,  n.  4. 

A9oka,  author,  233. 

A9oka,  king,  see  Asoka. 

A9vaghosa,  139,  140,  224,  227,  228. 

Asanga,  156,  230,  231,  258,  301,  302, 
304,  305,  n.  1,  307,  n.  4. 

Ascetic  excesses,  disapproved  by  the 
Buddha,  137,  138  ;  in  the  Maha¬ 
yana,  282,  293,  294. 

Asoka,  33,  152. 

Astral  body,  how  far  recognized  in 
early  Buddhism,  129. 

Astrology,  89;  Greek,  157,  229. 

Asuras,  93. 

Atoms,  161. 

Attention,  88,  102,  195,  and  see  Initial 
attention  and  Applied  attention. 

Attraction  of  material  things,  causes 
of,  161. 

Aura,  vision  of,  127. 

Authority  and  reason,  relation  of, 
14,  n.  1,  33-9,  283,  284. 
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Avalokite9vara,  226,  271,  300,  301. 
Avara9aila,  sect,  151. 

Avatars,  of  Visnu,  220. 

Aversion,  91,  li5,  128. 

Badarayana,  241. 

Bahu9rutlyas,  sect,  149. 

Bahussutaka,  sect,  148,  n.  1. 
Barbarous  punishments,  not  censured 
by  the  Buddha,  121,  n.  1. 
Becoming,  98,  104. 

Being,  fundamental  character  of,  47- 
74. 

Belattha-,  or  Belatthi-putta,  see 
Sanjaya. 

Berkeley,  49,  188,  n.  2. 

Bhabhru  edict,  references  to  scrip¬ 
ture  in,  17,  18. 

Bhadrayanlya,  sect,  150,  158. 
Bhavaviveka,  230,  241,  243,  262,  n.  2. 
Bhavya,  Nikdyabhedavibhangavydkh- 
ydna ,  150,  151,  152. 

Bhasarvajha,  NyCiyasara ,  318. 
Bodhicitta,  281,  n.  1. 

Bodhisattva,  74,  134,  171,  211,  212, 

220,  255-60,  269,  270.  271,  281,  282, 
283,  284,  285,  287-95. 

Bodily,  nutriment,  189. 

Body,  42,  43,  49,  59,  77,  85,  92; 

magic,  created  by  a  saint,  129. 
Body  of  bliss,  269,  270. 

Body  of  the  law,  210,  221,  255,  267-9. 
Brahma,  a  deity,  29,  33,  40,  71,  72, 
93,  110,  207,  273,  291,  301. 
Brahmajala  Suttanta,  39,  43. 
Brahman,  absolute,  71. 
Brahmavihara,  144,  207. 
Brahmayana,  path  to  Nirvana,  71. 
Brahmins,  71,  72,  120,  121,  292,  n.  3. 
Brain,  function  of,  unknown  to  Bud¬ 
dhism,  197,  n.  2. 

Breaking  of  chain  of  causation,  111, 

112. 

Buddha,  13-32,  71,  132,  208-12,  220, 

221,  223,  255,  267-72,  283,  284,  285, 
289,  295,  296,  297,  298-302 

Buddhas  of  Confession,  296. 
Buddhadatta,  ffbhidhammdvatdra,  195, 
n.  1. 

Buddhadeva,  154. 

Buddhagarbha,  282,  n.  1. 
Buddhaghosa,  28,  80,  87,  117,  149, 
150,  151,  156,  159,  n.  1,  169,  178, 
187,  188,  190,  195,  198,  199,  304. 
Buddhapalita,  110,  230,  240,  243. 


Buoyancy,  as  property  of  matter,  189. 

Burden-bearer  ( bhara-hdra ),  Sutra  of 
the,  82. 

Burma,  Buddhism  in,  153,  n.  2. 

Caitika,  sect,  150,  151,  158. 

Caityika,  151. 

Cakkavattislhanada  Suttanta,  29. 

Calculus  of  goods,  not  found  in  early 
Buddhism.  116,  278. 

Candraklrti,  230,  232,  240,  269,270. 

Career  of  the  Bodhisattva,  287-95. 

Carvaka,  sect,  42,  134,  316. 

Caste,  the  Buddha’s  views  on,  121. 

Catalepsy  as  result  of  meditation,  125, 
127. 

Causation,  59,  60,  61,  96-114,  141, 
165-7,  176-84,  238. 

Celibacy,  of  monks,  117. 

Central  organ  in  sensation,  87,  102. 
196. 

Cetiyavadins,  a  Hlnayana  school, 
151,  152. 

Ceylonese  tradition,  lack  of  value  of, 
17-19. 

Chain  of  Causation,  51,  91,  96-113, 
145,  n.  1,  174,  179-81. 

Channagarika,  sect,  149,  150. 

Characteristics,  impossiblity  of  exist¬ 
ence  of,  238. 

Chariot,  simile  of,  to  illustrate  nature 
of  self,  77,  188. 

Children  and  parents,  relations  of, 

120. 

Chinese  monks,  asceticism  of,  294. 

Chinese  versions,  218,  222,  223,  224. 

Chinese  writing,  157. 

Christian  character  of  Buddhist  doc¬ 
trine,  293. 

Christian  love,  compared  with  Bud¬ 
dhist,  117. 

Christian  mysticism,  distinguished 
from  Buddhist  mysticism,  127. 

Classifications  of  phenomena,  200-2. 

Clinging,  49,  50,  98,  103,  104,  179. 

Coefficients  and  causes,  176,  181. 

Coexistence  of  Buddhas,  27,  133,  298. 

Cognition,  161,  162,  173,  174,  192, 
195-8,  304-19. 

Cold,  appreciated  by  touch,  199. 

Comparison,  as  a  Pramana,  307. 

Concentration,  115,  126,  127,  171, 
n.  1,  201,  260,  280. 

Conduct,  115-18,  278,  279. 

Confession,  91,  258,  279-83,  288-90. 
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Confession  of  sins,  value  attached  to 
the,  114  ;  new  significance  in  the 
Mahayana,  284. 

Configuration,  grasped  by  the  sense 
of  touch,  199. 

Consciousness  or  intellect,  51,  52, 
54,  57,  65,  78,  82,  84,  85,  86,  87,  88, 
90,  94,  98,  100,  101,  102,  140,  173, 
174,  179,  180,  193,  246,  306,  n.  1 ; 
after  death,  41,  42  ;  cosmic  and  in¬ 
dividual,  256,  257 

Conservatism,  of  Buddhist  views  on 
caste,  120,  121. 

Contact,  98,  102,  103,  179. 

Contentment,  as  duty,  118,  278. 

Continuity,  78-81,  170-6,  181-4,  208  ; 
of  time,  164. 

Controversies  with  theNyaya,  313-19. 

Corruption  in  early  Buddhist  order, 

122. 

Cosmic  and  Individual  Conscious¬ 
ness,  256,  257. 

Cosmology,  109. 

Council  of  Kaniska,  23,  155. 

Council  of  Pataliputia,  18,  52 

Council  of  Vai9a.ll,  17,  23,  148. 

Cremation  among  Chinese  monks, 
294. 

Criminals,  experiments  on,  42,  n.  2. 

Culasunhata  Sutta,  52. 

Cymbals,  simile  of,  to  illustrate  sense 
cognition,  197. 

Darstantikas,  section  of  Sautrantika 
school,  173. 

Death,  97,  98,  104,  195,  213. 

Debt,  as  ground  of  taking  monastic 
vows,  122. 

Decadence  of  world,  94. 

Decay,  189. 

Defects  of  Mahayana  ideas,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  Hinayana,  295-8. 

Defilement,  103,  145,  243,  256,  270 
and  see  Infection. 

Definition,  form  of,  304. 

Degrees,  of  reality  and  truth,  222. 

Delusion,  91,  115,  128. 

Denial  of  consciousness  and  self-con¬ 
sciousness,  250,  251. 

Descent  of  consciousness  into  the 
womb,  80,  101. 

Desire,  97,  98,  99,  103,  179. 

Destruction,  167. 

Destruction  of  birth,  104,  130. 

Determinate  perception  162. 


Determinism,  £7,  113,  135,  136,  175, 
n.  1. 

Devadatta,  109,  117. 

Devaksema,  VijMnakaya ,  154. 
Development  of  the  Chain  of  Causa¬ 
tion,  97-9. 

Devotion  and  the  transfer  of  merit, 
283-6. 

Dhamma,  16,  53,  60,  68-74,  86,  87, 

112,  160,  197. 

Dhammaguttikas,  see  Dharmagup- 
tikas. 

Dhammarucis,  a  school  in  Ceylon, 
150,  152. 

Dhammayana,  path  to  Nirvana,  71. 
Dhammuttariya,  see  Dharmottarika. 
Dharma,  as  a  god,  70. 
Dharmaguptikas,  23,  149,  150,  158. 
Dharmakara,  299. 

Dharmakaya,  body  of  the  law,  210, 
221,  255,  267-9. 

Dliarmaklrti,  243,  305-19. 
Dharmalaksana,  name  of  Vijiianavada 
school,  243,  n.  1. 

Dharmapriya,  154. 

Dharmatrata,  works  and  date  of,  154. 
Dharmottara,  A  bhidharmahrdayafds  - 
tra ,  160,  n.l. 

Dharmottara,  logician,  308,  317. 
Dharmottarika,  sect,  149,  150. 
Dhyani-Buddhas,  or  Jinas,  271. 
Dignaga,  242,  n.  2,  243,  250,  305-13. 
Discrimination,  144. 

Dissolution  of  world,  periodic,  94. 
Docetism,  of  Vetulyakas,  209,  221. 
Doctrine  of  the  Act,  in  the  Hinayana, 

113,  114;  in  the  Mahayana,  286, 
287. 

Dreams,  theory  of,  194,  236,  265. 
Dreamer,  cannot  attain  saintship, 
214. 

Duration,  167,  201. 

Duration  of  Buddhist  faith,  halved 
by  admission  of  women,  116,  132. 


Ear,  87,  102,  and  see  Hearing. 

Early  Indian  thought,  place  of  Bud¬ 
dhism  in,  135-47. 

Early  Samkhya  views  and  Bud¬ 
dhism,  138-43. 

Early  Yoga  views  and  Buddhism, 
143-5. 

Efficacy  of  gifts  to  the  Buddha,  210, 

211. 
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Efficiency,  as  characteristic  of  reality, 
166,  170,  175,  176,  181-4. 

Ego  as  a  series,  169-76. 

Egoistic  character  of  Hlnayana  doc¬ 
trine,  288. 

Eightfold  way  of  salvation,  119. 

Ekabboharika,  sect,  148,  149,  208. 

Ekavyavaharika,  sect,  149,  and  see 

above. 

Elements,  doctrine  of  six,  94,  95, 
101,  189,  202. 

Embryo,  and  cognition,  52,  179  ;  can¬ 
not  attain  Saintship,  214. 

Empedokles,  58. 

Empirical  and  Transcendental  real¬ 
ity,  61-8. 

Empirical  Psychology,  84-91,  187- 

202. 

Epic  philosophy,  139,  145. 

Epistemology,  lack  of  formal,  90  ;  in 
the  Madhyamaka,  235,  236  ;  in  the 
Vijnanavada,  242-4,  256,  257. 

Equipment  of  Knowledge,  275-7. 

Equipment  of  Merit,  277-9. 

Equivocators,  views  of,  40,  41. 

Eternalist  views,  39,  40. 

Eternity  of  world,  94,  163. 

Ether,  or  space,  128,  160,  168,  169, 
185,  n.  1,  186. 

Evolution  of  world,  periodic,  94. 

Example,  in  syllogism,  305,  307,  313, 
314,  315. 

Experiments,  on  criminals,  to  find 
soul,  42,  n.  2. 

External  form  of  chain  of  causation, 
180,  181. 

External  reality,  52-6,  92-5,  161, 
162,  184-6,  265,  266. 

Eye,  88,  and  see  Visual  consciousness. 


Fa-Hian,  156,  158,  226. 

Faith,  place  of,  in  Buddhism,  34,  35, 
39,  111,  132. 

Fall,  Buddhist  counterpart  to  doc¬ 
trine  of  the,  109. 

Fallacies,  in  logic,  S07,  313. 
Fatalism,  97,  113,  135,  136. 

Feeling,  51,  57,  76,  85,  86,  88,  90, 
98,  103,  179,  196,  200. 

Females,  see  Women. 

Femininity,  as  a  maternal  derivative, 
189. 

Finite  character  of  world,  94. 

Fire,  nature  of  extinction  of,  as  dis¬ 


tinct  from  annihilation  of  entity, 
65,  66. 

Firebrand^  simile  of  the,  262. 

Flame  and  visible  fire,  66. 

Flow  of  consciousness,  104,  180,  194, 
195. 

Foreign  influences,  on  development 
of  the  Mahayana,  216,  217. 

Former  births,  memory  of,  129. 

Forms  of  meditation,  or  trance,  vari¬ 
ous,  122-7,  144,  145,  249. 

Four  Trances,  two  sets  of,  123-7, 144, 
145. 

Freedom  of  the  will,  116,  173,  n.  1. 
174,  175,  n.  1. 

Freedom  of  thought,  of  Buddhists, 
34-6,  45,  46,  283,  284. 

Friendly  speech,  inculcated,  117. 

Friends,  mutual  duties  of,  120. 

Fundamental  character  of  being,  in 
the  Hlnayana,  47-74  ;  in  the  Madh¬ 
yamaka,  237-41  ;  in  the  Vijnana- 
vada,  244-51  ;  in  the  Mahayana- 
eraddhotpdda,  252-6. 

Future  time,  163-8. 


Gandhabba,  108,  194,  205,  207. 
Gandharan  art,  223,  224. 

Gathas,  226. 

Gaudapada,  241,  262,  263. 

Gaya,  sermon  at,  142. 

Generosity,  279-83,  and  see  Liberality. 
Ghosaka,  154. 

Gifts,  117,  118,  204,  279-83., 

Gifts  to  the  Buddha,  efficacy  of,  210, 

211. 

Grammatical  analysis,  304. 

Great  Male  (i mahapurusa ),  27,  29. 
Greek  art,  influence  of,  on  Indian 
thought,  217,  222,  224. 

Greek  astrology,  157,  229. 

Greek  influence,  196,  n.  1,  216,  217. 
Godhika,  suicide  of,  80,  128. 

Gods,  characteristics  of,  58.  91,  93, 
94,  104,  n.  3,  124,  205,  213. 
Gokulikas,  or  Kukkulikas,  a  Hlna¬ 
yana  school,  151. 

Golden  Age,  not  admitted  as  result 
of  evolution,  73. 

Good  pride,  111. 

Good  thirst,  111. 

Gosala,  see  Makkhali. 

Grounds  of  recollection,  193,  194. 
Guhasena,  of  Valabhl,  158. 
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Gunamati,  commentator  on  the 

A  Nt  iclharmakopa,  156. 

Haimavata,  sect,  150. 

Hallucinations,  123. 

Halo,  borrowed  from  Greek  Art,  223, 

Happiness.  orN  holiness,  of  release, 
128,  129,  and  see  Pleasure. 

Harivarman,  Scdyasiddhicdstra,  234, 
n.  1. 

Harsa,  king  of  Tlianesar,  158. 

Hartmann,  E.  von,  58,  n.  1. 

Hearing,  87,  93,  n.  1,  102,  189. 

Heart,  as  central  organ,  87,  196. 

Heavenly  sounds,  123,  129. 

Heavenly  vision,  122,  130. 

Heaviness,  appreciated  by  touch,  199. 

Hedonism,  204,  n.  2. 

Hell,  attained  in  life,  171  ;  possibility 
of  good  action  in,  206,  n.  2. 

Hells,  or  purgatories,  92,  98. 

Herakleitos,  60. 

Heresy,  38. 

Hetuvadin,  sect,  285,  n.  3. 

Hetuvidyas,  sect,  150. 

Hlnayana,  1-215,  274,  278,  283,  285, 
n.  3,  288,  294,  n.  4,  296,  297,  303-5 ; 
as  inferior  to  the  Mahayana,  259, 
260  288 

Hiuen-Tsang,  154,  158,  293. 

Hunger,  appreciated  by  touch,  199. 

Hunnish  writing,  157. 

Husbands  and  wives,  relations  of, 

120. 

Idealism,  in  Hlnayana,  45,  161,  162, 
196-8;  in  Mahayana,  228,  242-51, 
252-6. 

Idealistic  interpretation  of  sense 
process,  195-7. 

Idealistic  Negativism  of  the  Vijnana- 
vada,  242-51. 

Ideas,  102,  197,  198. 

Ideation.  51,  77,  85,  86,  88,  90,  98, 
196,  198,  200. 

Ignorance,  98,  99,179. 

Illimitables,  two,  201. 

Illiteracy,  alleged,  of  early  Buddhism, 
31,  n.  1. 

Illusory  precepts,  311. 

Imagination,  relation  of,  to  sensation, 
162,  244,  245,  305,  306,  308-10. 

Immoral  tendencies  inthe  Mahayana, 
295,  296,  298. 

Impermanence,  66, 60, 92,93, 167, 168, 


170,  181-4,  18°,  201,  237,  238,  264, 
265,  316,  317. 

Impurity,  182  ;  meditation  of,  123. 

Indeterminate  perception,  162, 

Indeterminates,  43,  46,  94,  128,  172, 
188,  219. 

Individual  Buddhas,  see  Pacceka 
Buddha. 

Individuality,  Sautrantika  effort  to 
explain,  174,  175. 

Ineffability  of  the  Tathagata,  66,  67. 

Infection,  105. 

Inference,  238,  306,  307,  311-13,  313- 
16. 

Infinity  of  consciousness  or  intellect, 

93,  124,  144. 

Infinity  of  space,  93,  124,  144. 

Infinity  of  world,  94. 

Initial  attention,  88,  89,  100,  103,  127, 
144,  145,  n.  1,  192,  201. 

Integration,  189. 

Intellect  or  consciousness,  51,  52,  54, 
57,  65,  78.  82,  84,  85,  86,  87,  88,  90, 

94,  98,  100,  101, 102,  140,  173,  174, 
179,  180,  193,  246,  256,  257, 
306,  n.  1. 

Interaction  of  mind  and  body,  161, 
162,  172,  173. 

Intermediate  being,  in  transmigra¬ 
tion,  179,  207,  208. 

Interpretation  of  the  Chain  of  Causa¬ 
tion,  105-9. 

Interrelation  of  consciousness  and 
the  body,  discerned  by  the  Saint, 
129;  of  cosmic  and  individual 
consciousness,  256,  257. 

Intimation  by  act  and  by  speech,  189. 

Intoxicants  ( dsava ),  130. 

Intuition,  34-9,  90,  115,  122-6,  1 28— 
30,  132,  193,  196,  ^58,  262,  271,  275. 
318. 

Invariable  concomitance,  312,  314, 
315. 

Involuntary  sin,  as  opposed  to  volun¬ 
tary,  195,  203. 

Irony,  of  the  Buddha,  14. 

I<?vara,  asincomprehensible,  285,  n.  3. 

I9vaiakrsna,  139. 

I-Tsing,  159,  294,  298,  n.  1. 

Jains,  68,  94,  113,  137,  203. 

Janaka  of  Yideha,  32. 

Jatilas,  113. 

Jetavana,  monastery,  149. 

Jinas,  or  Dhyani-Buddhas,  271,  283. 
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Jlva,  as  type  of  mortality,  57. 

Jo-do- shu  sect,  226. 

Judgements,  classification  of,  312, 
distinguished  from  perception,  188. 

Kaccayana,  see  Pakudha. 

Kakusandha,  a  Buddha,  27. 

Kanada,  date  of,  305,  n.  3. 

Kanika,  229. 

Kaniska,  20,  154,  227. 

Kant,  45,  n.  1,  55,  264,  n. 

Kapila,  nominal  founder  of  the 
Saiiikhya,  140. 

Kapilavatthu,  alleged  connexion  with 
Kapila,  140. 

Karli,  seat  of  Mahasanghika  school, 
158, 

K&9yapa,  legend  of,  211,  n.l. 

Ka^yapa  Matanga,  218,  n.  3. 

Ka^yapiya,  secC  149,  150,  158,  163. 

Kashmir,  152,  154,  155  ;  decline  in 
monasticism,  297. 

Kasinas,  form  of  meditation,  125. 

Kassapa,  see  Purana. 

Kassapa,  the  Buddha,  27  ;  as  teacher 
of  (^akyamuni,  212. 

Kassapika,  see  Katjyaplya. 

Katyayanlputra  154. 

Kesakambalin,  see  Ajita. 

Kevaddha  (or  Kevatta)  Sutta,  33,  47. 

Kharavela  of  Kalinga,  32. 

Kliattiyas,  72,  121,  293,  n.  3. 

Khema,  a  nun,  conversation  of,  with 
Pasenadi,  66. 

Konagamana,  a  Buddha,  27. 

Knowledge,  limits  of,  33-46 ;  kinds 
of,  in  Madhyamaka,  235,  236  ;  in 
Vijnanavada,  242-4  ;  303-19. 

Kuanyin,  deity,  300,  n.  3. 

Kukkulika,  or  Kukkutika,  sect,  149, 
150,  208. 

Kumarajlva,  229. 

Kumaralabdha,  head  of  Sautrantika 
school,  156. 

Kumarila,  293,  n.  3,  317. 

Krsna,  deity  of,  15,  283. 

Ksatriyas,  72,  121,  293,  n.  3. 

Lamp,  simile  of,  illustrating  continu¬ 
ity  of  thought,  170. 

Lay  ethics,  119,  120,  133. 

Laymen,  131,  133,  and  monks,  116, 

120. 

Liberality,  117,  118,  204,  279-83. 

Liberation,  254,  255,  258,  273-87. 


Lightness,  appreciated  by  touch,  199. 
Like,  known  by  like,  doctrine  of,  195. 
Limits  of  knowledge,  33-46,  235,  236, 
242-4. 

Links  of  the  Chain  of  Causation, 
99-105. 

Livelihood,  restriction  of  modes  of, 
permissible  to  monks,  116. 

Logic,  303-19. 

Lokayatas,  42,  134. 

Loke9vararaja,  299. 

Lokottaravadin,  sect,  149,  156,  157. 

208,  209,  301. 

Love,  117,  123,  134,  280. 

Luxuries,  restrictions  on,  116. 


Madhyamaka.  45,  66,  67,  74,  83,  112, 

157,  158,  160,  173,'  n.  4,  225,  233, 
235-41,  242,  243,  249-51,  266,  267, 
273,  286,  310,  n.  1,  319. 

Magadha,  152. 

MagadhI,  relation  of,  to  Pali,  25. 
Magic  body,  271,  272. 

Magic  potency,  thwarts  natural  law, 
60. 

Magic  powers,  of  the  saint,  129,  130, 
193  ;  also  in  the  Yoga,  145,  n.l. 
Magicians,  power  to  withdraw  soul 
from  a  man,  111. 

Maliadeva,  15,  212,  n.  1,  213,  n.  1. 
Mahakaustliila,  Scimgitipanjayci 
ascribed  to,  154. 

Mahanidana  Sutta,  52,  76,  80. 
Mahapadana  Suttanta,  27. 
Mahasanghika,  sect,  148,  149,  150, 
151,  156,  157,  158,  162,  n.  1,  172, 
177,  n.  3,  188,  n.  1,  208,  209,  210, 
211,  212,  220,  222,  n.  5. 
Mahasangltika,  sect,  148,  n.  1. 
Mahasudassana  Suttanta,  29. 
Mahavihara  of  Ceylon,  24,  148,  149, 
n.  1. 

Mahavira,  Jain  leader,  32. 

Mahayana,  34,  37,  38,  47,  156,  157, 
171,  200,  216-303. 

Mahe9vara,  produced  by  Adi  Buddha, 
301. 

Mahinsaka.  150,  n.  2. 

Maliinsasaka,  sect,  149,  150,  151,  156, 

158,  169,  222,  n.  5. 

Mahl9asaka,  see  Mahinsasaka. 
Mahomedan  ruin  of  Buddhism  in 

India,  233. 

Maintenance,  189. 
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Maitreya,  Metteyya,  117,  n.  1,  134, 
211,  n.  1,  289,  295. 

Maitreya,  alleged  author  of  certain 
works,  231,  logical  views  of,  304, 
305. 

Maitreyanatha,  Abhisamaydlamkara , 
231,  n.  1,  307,  n.  4. 

Makkhali  Gosala,  79,  97,  113,  115. 

Maluhky&putta  Sutta,  62. 

Man,  changed  into  woman,  204. 

Manichaean  influence,  on  Indian 
thought,  217,  n.  1. 

Manjugliosa,  293. 

Manjucn,  226,  268. 

Mara,  part  of,  in  Buddhist  legend,  27, 
72,  77,  80,  123. 

Marriage,  when  permissible,  296,  297. 

Marriage  by  capture,  warning  against, 

120. 

Married  life,  for  a  sage,  214,  n.  2  ; 
in  Mahayana,  296,  297. 

Masculinity,  as  a  material  deriva¬ 
tive,  189. 

Master  and  servant,  duties  infer  se, 

120. 

Material  compounds,  161. 

Materialists,  42,  74,  113,  134,  316. 

Mathematics,  89. 

Maticitra,  229. 

Matika,  ‘lists’,  as  germ  of  the 
Abhidhamma,  22. 

Matrceta,  229. 

Matter,  or  material  form,  51,  57,  85, 
88,  92-5,  101,  140,  n.  2,  161,  168, 
188,  n.  1,  189,  190,  197,  198,  206, 
207. 

Maudgalyayana,  Prajnaptifastra,  as¬ 
cribed  to,  154. 

Mayavada,  261. 

Meat,  use  of,  forbidden,  295. 

Mechanism  of  the  Act,  203-7. 

Medical  science,  division  of  topics  in, 
57. 

Medicine,  influence  of,  on  Buddhist 
ideas,  89. 

Meditations,  form  of,  in  Hinayana, 
30,  42,  43,  90,  119,  122-7  ;  origin  of, 
144,  145  ;  in  Mahayana,  249,  288. 

Memory,  84,  171,  177,  185,  193,  194  ; 
of  former  birth,  40,  92-4,  129. 

Mental  compounds,  161. 

Mental  construction,  in  conscious¬ 
ness,  244,  245 ;  and  see  Imagination. 

Method  of  argument,  in  early 
Buddhism,  303,  304. 


Metteyya,  see  Maitreya. 

Middle  term,  nature  of,  306,  307,  311, 
312. 

Ml m ansa,  234. 

Mind,  85,  89,  102,  161,  168.  169,  195, 
199,  214,  246,  253,  256. 

Minds  of  others,  saints'  power  to 
know,  129. 

Miracle,  attending  a  Buddha’s  birth, 
27  ;  not  essential  part  of  Buddhist 
doctrine,  35 ;  resulting  from  in¬ 
tuition,  193. 

Misery,  56-60  ;  origin  of,  97-105. 

Mode  of  transmigration,  207,  208. 

Moggallana,  19. 

Moggaliputta,  recorded  on  Stupa  at 
Sanchi,  19. 

Moggaliputta,  see  Tissa. 

Momentariness,  92,  167,  16S,  181-4, 
189,  237,  238,  264,  265,  316,  317. 

Monasticism,  decline  of,  297,  298. 

Monkey-sleep,  194. 

Morals,  114,  116,  203,  204,  277-86. 

Motives  for  entering  the  monastic 
order,  122. 

Mysticism,  Christian  and  Buddhist, 
127. 

Mula-Sarvastivadin,  sect,  149,  158, 
159. 

Murderer,  fate  of,  206. 

Nacre,  mistaken  for  silver,  236. 

Nagarjuna,  34,  156,  229,  230,  233, 
254,  258,  261,  268,  307,  n.  4. 

Nagasena,  77. 

Nalanda,  University  of,  158. 

Name  and  form,  51,  52,  54,  S5,  98, 
100,  101,  141,  179. 

Nan  da,  story  of,  204. 

Nasik,  seat  of  Bhadrayaniyas,  158. 

Narayana,  or  Visnu,  29. 

Nataputta,  Mahavlra,  136. 

Natural  causation,  112,  113. 

Natural  law,  thwarted  by  magic 
potency,  60,  n.  1,  and  see  Uniform¬ 
ity  of  Nature. 

Nature,  141,  and  see  External  Reality 
and  Matter. 

Negative  judgements,  312 

Negativism,  in  early  Buddhism,  45, 
47-53  ;  in  the  Mahayana,  237-41, 
244-51. 

Neoplatonic  influence  on  Indian 
thought,  21 7,  n.  1. 

Nepal,  decline  of  monasticism,  297. 
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Neutral  consciousness,  187,  188,  214. 

Nidana  Sutta,  98,  n.  8. 

Niganthas,  42,  136. 

Nikayas,  chronological  strata  in,  21, 

22. 

Nirvana,  42,  43,  49,  50,  61-8,  82,  93, 
112,' '113,  128-30,  131,  145,  169,  185, 
n.  1,  188,  n.  1,  214,  215,  219,  n.  2, 
240,  257-9,  267,  268,  288. 

Non-mental  compounds,  161. 

Non-perception,  312. 

Non-returner,  70,  131,  193,  205. 

Non-soul,  doctrine  of,  45,  48,  75-81, 
169-76. 

Normalism,  68-74. 

Nothingness,  48,  68,  n.  1,  93,  144. 

Nuns,  see  Women. 

Nyaya,  234,  287,  n.  3,  305,  807,  313- 
19. 

Nymphs,  seduce  ascetics,  118,  123. 

Objective  and  subjective,  no  precise 
parallel  to  distinction  of,  188. 

Offerings  to  the  dead,  allowed  in 
Buddhism,  114. 

Old  age,  167,  n.  3,  201, 

Omniscience  of  the  Buddha,  44. 

Once-returner,  131,  193. 

Ontology,  in  the  Hlnayana,  47-74, 
160-86  ;  in  the  Madhyamaka,  237- 
41,  in  the  Vijhanavada,  244-51  ;  in 
the  Mahdyanafraddhotpdda ,  252-6. 

Origin  of  Misery,  97-105. 

Original  element  in  Buddhism,  146, 
147. 

Origination,  167. 

Pacceka  Buddha,  34,  132,  198,  272. 

Padmapani,  293. 

Padmottara,  227,  300. 

Pain,  see  Misery. 

Paigaci,  language,  home  of,  25  ;  154. 

Pakudha  Kaccayana,  94,  113,  135. 

Pali  Canon,  authenticity  and  date  of, 
16-26. 

Pali  language,  home  of,  24,  25  ;  in 
northern  scriptures,  154. 

Paradise,  of  Amitabha,  299. 

Parents  and  children,  mutual  duties 
of,  120. 

Parinirvana,  32,  61,  132,  149. 

Part  and  whole,  247. 

Particularizer,  the  Buddha  as  a,  153. 

Pa§upata  school,  225. 

Pasadika  Suttanta,  44. 


Pasenadi,  66,  72. 

Past  time,  163-8. 

Patika  Suttanta,  29. 

Path  of  Salvation,  115-22. 

Payasi,  experiments  on  criminals  by, 
42,  n.  2. 

Perception,  51,  57,  85,  86,  88,90,  98, 
196,  198,  200,  238,  306,  308-10  ; 
distinguished  from  judgement,  198. 

Perfections, eight,  125  ;  ten,  209,  223, 
260. 

Permanence,  formal  disproof  of,  183. 

Person,  doctrine  of  a,  81-4,  175,  191, 
202,  222,  n.  2. 

Personality  of  the  Buddha,  problem 
of,  13-15,  26-31,  147,  289. 

Pessimism,  57-60,  and  see  Misery. 

Phenomenal  time,  163-5. 

Philosophy  of  Spirit,  in  Hlnayana, 
75-91  ;  in  Madhyamaka,  237-41  ; 
in  Vijnanavilda,  244—51  ;  in  Mahd- 
yanaqraddhotpada,  252-7. 

Physical  medium,  in  sensation,  88. 

Physician,  the  Buddha  as  a,  37,  39. 

Pindola,  legend  of,  211,  n.  1. 

Pingalaksa,  230,  n.  1. 

Pilgrimages,  by  monks  and  laymen 
to  sacred  places  of  Buddhism,  133. 

Pity  of  the  Buddha,  209  ;  of  Avalo- 
kite9vara,  300. 

Plasticity,  as  a  property  of  matter,  189. 

Pleasure,  95,  127-9,  281,  282. 

Plurality  of  spirits,  in  the  Samkhya, 
139. 

Political  philosophy,  120,  121. 

Popular  morality,  278. 

Positions  of  Mastery,  123. 

Possibility,  criterion  of,  264. 

Possibility  of  breaking  Chain  of 
Causation,  111,  112. 

Potthapada  Sutta,  43,  111. 

Powers,  ten,  221. 

Pragmatism,  62,  311. 

Prajapati,  and  time,  163. 

Prajhaparamita,  as  a  deity,  801. 

Prajuaptivadin,  sect,  149,  213,  n.  4. 

Pra9astapada,  305,  306. 

Prasangikas,  school,  241,  n.  1. 

Pre-eminence  of  the  Maliayana,  259, 
260. 

Present  time,  163-8. 

Pretas,  93,  205. 

Prognostication,  authority  of,  194. 

Psychic  powers,  marvellous,  enjoyed 
by  the  Saint,  129. 
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Psychology,  see  Empirical  Psychology 
and  Self. 

Pubbaseliyas,  see  Purva9ailas. 

Punishment,  204,  205. 

Purana  Kassapa,  113,  137. 

Purgatories,  or  hills,  92,  93. 

Purifications,  114.  ' 

Purna,  legend  of,  289. 

Purna,  Dhdtukaya  ascribed  to,  154. 

Purpose,  necessary  for  moral  quality 
of  action,  91. 

Purva9ailas,  sect,  149,  151,  156,  173, 
180,  n.  1,  207,  215,  218. 

Pythagoras,  erroneous  view  of  Garbe 
as  to  his  dependence  on  Indian 
thought,  139,  n.  3. 


Rahula,  son  of  the  Buddha,  210. 
Rahula,  instruction  of,  on  falsehood, 
text  referred  to  by  Asoka,  17. 

Raja  A9vaghosa,  227,  n.  1. 
Rajagirikas,  sect,  149,  210,  n.  3,  213. 
Ramanuja,  241,  261. 

Ramaputta,  see  Uddaka. 

Rationalism,  14,  26,  61. 

Ratnakara  ganti,  316. 

Ratnaklrti,!  181,  233,  317. 

Realism,  53,  92-5,  160-2,  184-6,  265, 
266. 

Reason,  and  authority,  14,  n.  1,  33-9, 
283,  284. 

Rebirth,  95. 

Rebirth  consciousness,  171. 

Reductio  ad  absardum,  239. 

Reflection  of  world  in  spirit,  in  the 
Sarhkhya,  139,  n.  2,  141,  142. 
Regulated  breathing,  as  exercise,  123. 
Relics  of  the  Buddha,  worship  of,  133. 
Religious  practices,  120. 

Resistance  contact,  55,  199. 

Respect  due  to  member  of  the  monas¬ 
tic  order,  122. 

Resting  Places  for  Consciousness,  124. 
Retribution,  process  of,  204-6. 

Right  action,  119. 

Right  aspiration,  119. 

Right  concentration,  119. 

Right  effort,  119. 

Right  livelihood,  119. 

Right  mindfulness,  119. 

Right  speech,  119. 

Right  views,  119. 

Righteousness,  reasons  tor,  among 
laymen,  119,  120. 


Ritual  bathing,  allowed  in  Buddhism, 
114,  n.  2. 

Roughness,  appreciated  by  touch,  199. 
Royal  tyranny,  as  ground  for  taking 
monastic  vows,  122. 

Qabda,  verbal  testimony,  307. 
§ai9unaga  dynasty,  32. 
gakyamuni,  289,  291,  301. 

Qankara,  208,  261-6. 

^ankara,  commentator  on  Gaudapada, 
263. 

gaiikarasvamin,  305,  n.  4. 
gantabhadra,  308,  n.  2. 

(pantideva,  232,  239,  240,  280,  285, 
294. 

Qantiraksita,  262,  n.  2. 

Cariputra,  Dharmaskandha  ascribed  to, 

154. 

giva,  the  god,  29,  283. 
giavaka,  249,  255,  259,  260. 
grllabha,  156,  n.  1. 

Qronaparantaka,  289. 

£udras,  72,  121. 
gura,  229. 

Sannagarikas  (Sannagarikas).  a  Hlna- 
yana  school,  150. 

Sabbatthivadin,  see  Sarvastivadin. 
Sacrifice,  114. 

Sagaliyas,  a  school  in  Ceylon,  150. 
Saint,  103,  130-2. 

Sakka  (gakra),  118. 

Salvation  by  grace,  221. 
Satnanfiaphala  Sutta,  119. 
Samkrantivadin,  sect,  83,  149. 
Saihkhya,  51,  56,  65,  99,  100, 106v,  108, 
135,  138-43,  165,  178,  180,  192.  208, 
^  234,  237,  246,  261,  310,  n.  1. 
Saiiikhyakarika,  of  Icvarakrsna.  139. 
Sammitiyas,  Sammitiyas,  53,  81,  83, 
n.  3,  149,  150,  157,  158,  175,  n.  2, 
207,  212,  213. 

Sanglti  Suttanta,  23,  n.  4,  49. 
Sanghadeva,  154.  ? 

Sanjaya  Belatthaputta  or  Belatthi- 
putta,  41,  137,  303. 

Sarasvatl,  produced  by  the  Adi 
Buddha,  301. 

Sariputta,  19,  22,  67,  77,  84. 
Sarvastivadin,  school,  20,  23,  24,  149, 
150,  153,  155,  156,  158,  160,  165, 
167,  171,  177,  184,  198,  199,  207, 
209,  212,  219,  223,  227,  231. 
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Sati,  arguments  of,  as  to  consciousness, 
78,  79. 

Sautrantikas,  81,  150,  151*,  155,  156, 
160,  161,  167, 168,  169-74,  177,  178, 
180,  189,  196,  197,  198,  199,  208, 
210,  n.  2,  219,  221,  237,  240,  244, 

245,  247,  263,  269,  n.  1,  308,  309. 
Schools  of  the  Hlnayana,  148-59. 
Schopenhauer,  55,  58,  n.  1. 

Science,  lack  of,  in  Buddhist  times, 

89. 

Season-born,  as  a  causal  category,  113. 
Seed,  development  of,  181. 

Sell,  40,  41,  42,  43,  57,  59,  62,-  75-91, 
116,  3  69-76,  191,  192. 
Self-consciousness,  173,  174,  238,  250. 
Self-hypnosis,  122,  123. 

Self  possession,  90. 

Self  sacrifice,  in  the  Mahay  ana,  282, 
293-5. 

Sensation,  relation  of,  to  imagination, 
'162,  305,  306,  308-10. 

Senses.  87-9,  102,  188,  189, 192,  195-8, 

246,  257. 

Servants  and  masters,  relations  of, 

120. 

Shin-gon  sect,  in  Japan,  224. 
Shin-shu,  sect,  226. 

Siam,  Buddhism  in,  153,  n.  2. 
Siddhattha,  or  Siddhatthika,  sect, 
149,  210,  ill.  3,  213. 

Sigalovada  $utta,  120. 

Significanceof  the  Chain  of  Causation, 
109,  110. 

Sikliin,  a  Buddha,  27. 

Sin,  113,  114  ;  permissible  in  certain 
circumstances,  295,  296. 

Sinlessness  of  the  Buddha,  109. 
Slaves,  attitude  of  Buddhism  towards, 
121. 

Smell,  87,  93,  n.  1,  102,  189. 
Smoothness,  appreciated  by  touch, 
199. 

Social  reforms,  not  aimed  at  by  the 
Buddha,  120,  121. 

Socratic  method,  in  Buddhism,  35. 
Soul,  40,  41,  42,  43,  57,  59,  62,  75-91, 
116,  169-76,  191,  192. 

Sources  of  knowledge,  33-46. 

Sp'ace,  or  ether,  64,  94,  95,  113,  128, 
160,  168,  169,  185,  186,  189. 

Speech  constructions,  of  reality,  245, 
n.  1. 

Spheres,  forms  of  meditation,  124. 
Stages  of  Arahantship,  connected 
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with  four  degrees  of  Yogins,  145, 
n.  1. 

Stages  of  Deliverance,  124. 

Sthavira,  school,  149, 150, 152, 156, 158. 

Sub-consciousness,  194,  204. 

Subjective  and  objective,  188. 

Suchness,  157,  J78,  222,  248,  252-6, 
271  272. 

Suddas  (Qudras),  72,  121. 

Suicide,  of  Godhika,  approved,  80, 128. 

Superiority  of  the  Mahayana  to  the 
Hinayana,  259,  260. 

Suppression  of  desire,  111,  290. 

Suppression  of  sensation  and  idea, 
124. 

Sure9varacarya,  314,  315. 

Suttavadin,  sect,  149. 

SuvarnaksI,  227. 

Svatantrikas,  school  of  Madhyamaka, 
241,  n.  1. 

Syllogism,  306,  312,  313. 

Sympathy,  indication  of,  123. 

Taksa9ila,  University  of,  25. 

Tantric  elements  in  Buddhism,  301, 
302. 

Tao,  in  Chinese  religion,  69. 

Tapas,  and  Yoga,  143. 

Taras,  deities,  300. 

Taste,  87,  93,  n.  1,  102,  189,  190. 

Tathagata,  62-7,  71,  72,  84,  248,  255, 
268,  269,  284,  301  ;  meaning  of,  36. 

Tathagatagarbha,  228,  248,  255. 

Teaching,  as  essential  for  knowledge, 
34,  35. 

Theistic  tendencies,  283,  285. 

Thief,  fate  of,  206. 

Thirst,  appreciated  by  touch,  199. 

Thought  ( citta ),  82,  85,  145,  194,  195, 
199,  246. 

Three  bodies  of  a  Buddha,  216,  221, 
267-72. 

Tibetan  translations,  222. 

Time,  163-8,  239. 

Tissa  Moggaliputta,  18,  19. 

Touch,  87,  93,  n.  1,  102,  169,  177,  189, 

1 95  1 96  1 99 

Trance,  30,  42*  43,  90,  119,  123-7, 
144,  145,  249;  arrangement  to 
facilitate  monks  in  experiencing  it, 
127. 

Transcendental  time,  163-5. 

Transfer  of  merit,  211,  283-6. 

Trepitaka,  first  mention  of  the,  23. 

Trikaya,  216,  221,  267-72. 
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Trilocana,  317. 

Truth,  see  Knowledge. 

Types  of  minds,  193. 

Udayin,  his  view  as  to  body  of  the 
Buddha,  210. 

Uddaka  Ramaputta,.  124,  144. 

Uddyotakara,  82,  306,  318. 

Uncompounded  element,  128. 

Unconscious  gods,  41,  213. 

Uniformity  of  Nature,  60,96, 112,  113, 
172,  173,  174. 

Untimely  death,  denied  by  Prajnap- 
t.ivadins,  213,  n.  4. 

Upagupta,  erroneous  identification  of, 
with  Tissa  Moggaliputta,  19. 

Upali,  71. 

Upanisads,  30,  54,  57,  59,  61,  62,  65, 
73,  84,  87,  89,  90,  93,  113,  114,  115, 
128,  138,  139,  143,  261,  301. 

Upatissa,  19,  22. 

Uttarapathakas,  93,  n.  1,  157,  169, 
171,  188,  209,  212,  213,  214. 

Uttara9aila,  150,  151. 

Vacaspati  Mi^ra,  306,  314,  317. 

Vacchagotta,  inquiries  of,  as  to  the 
self,  62. 

Vaibadyavadins,  bad  version  of  for 
Vibhajyavadins,  150. 

Vaibhasikas,  155,  156,  160,  162,  165, 
167,  175,  196,  208,  210,  n.  2,  263. 

Vaipulya  Sutras,  223,  224. 

Va^esika,  247, 314,  317,  and  see  Nyaya. 

Valyas,  72,  121. 

Vajira,  discourses  to  Mara  of  the  self, 
77. 

V&jiriya,.  sect,  149. 

Vajjians,  120.  . 

Vajjiputtakas,  16,  23,  81,  83,  n.  3, 
148,  149,  150,  151,  202,  212,  221. 

Vajrapani,  293. 

Vakkali,  suicide  'of,  128,  n.  2. 

Valabhi,  headquarters  of  Sammitiyas, 
158. 

Varsaganya,  262. 

Varuna,  as  guardian  of  Rta,  69. 

Vasubandliu,  82,  155,  156,  175,  231, 
232,  246,  258,289,304,  305, n.  2,  318. 

Vasumitra,  Prakaranapdda  ascribed  to, 
154. 

Vasumitra,  commentator  on  Abhi- 
dhannakoya,  156. 

Vasumitra,  Samayabhedoparacanacakra, 
149,,  4^.0,  .151,  152i 


VatsTputriya,  see  Vajjiputtnka. 
Vedanta,  78,  107,  n.  3,  110,  128,  138, 
184-6,  233,  234,  241,  248,  260-6, 

273,  283. 

Verbal  testimony,  307. 

Verification  of  truth  of  Buddhism, 
35,  36. 

Vessabhu,  a  Buddha,  27. 

Vessantara,  prince,  117. 

Vessas,  Valyas,  72,  121. 

Vetulyakas,  23,  156,  157,  209,  214,  n. 
3,  222,  297,  n.  2. 

Vibliajjavadin,Vibhajyavadin,  school, 
15,  24,  26,  149,  150,  151,  152,  153, 
157,  165,  168,  175,  212. 

Vicarious  suffering,  293,  294. 
Vijnanabhiksu,  261. 

Vijiianavada,  45,  83,  157,  158,  161, 
173,  n.  4,  196,  218,  219,  225,  228, 
233,  238,  240-66,  267,  273,  286-8, 
305. 

Vimalaksa,  230,  n.  1. 

Vindhyavasa,  (cf.  Keith,  Karma- 
Mvmamsa ,  p.  59),  231. 

Vinltabhadra,  308,  n.  2. 

Vinltadeva,  308,  n.  2. 

Vipassin,  a  Buddha,  27. 
Vi^istadvaita,  school  of  Vedanta,  256, 
n.  1. 

Visnu,  the  god,  29,  283. 

Visual  consciousness,  79,  87,  102,  196. 
Vital  spirit,  83,  88,  176,  191,  200. 
Vivartavada,  form  of  Vedanta,  256, 

n.  1. 

Void,  49,  50.  66,  110,  127,  157,  166, 
219,  224,  228,  230,  235-41,  247-51, 

274,  280. 

Wheel  of  existence,  105. 

Whole  and  part,  239,  247. 
Wieldiness,  as  a  property  of  matter, 
189. 

Will,  91,  114,  194,  195. 

Wives  and  husbands,  relations  of,  120. 
W  ives  of  the  Buddha,  tradition  of,  210. 
Women,  116,  133,  297,  302. 

Word,  function  of,  174. 

Word  of  the  Buddha,  value  of,  36,  37, 
283,  284. 

World,  40,  46,  92-4,  163. 

World  of  Brahma,  65,  124,  129,  131, 
187. 

World  of  desire,  64,  92,  207. 

Worship  of  the  Quarters,  reinter¬ 
preted  by  the  Buddha,  122. 
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Worship  of  the  relics  of  the  Buddha, 
133. 


Yajfiavalkya,  32. 

Yaksa,  the  Buddha  as  a,  28. 

Yamaka,  heretical  views  of  the  monk, 
66,  77. 

Yamunacarya,  261. 

Ya9omitra,  commentary  on  Abki- 
dharmako<;a ,  165. 


Yoga,  56,  66,  68,  99,  106,  108,  122, 
127,  135,  143-5,  146. 

Yogacara,  magician,  243,  n.  1. 
Yogacara,  school,  155,  223,  n.  1,  232, 
n.  1 ,  225,  231,  243,  256,  319. 
Yogacarya,  name  of  Yogacara  school, 
243,  n.  1. 

Yogins,  236,  317. 


Zest,  91,  125. 
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Akutobhayd,  by  Nagarjuna,  229. 

Aksobityavyuha,  218  n.  3. 

ATiguttara  Nikdya,  33.  55,  95,  111. 

Acald,  immovable  (stage),  292. 

Acintya,  incomprehensible,  287. 

Anu,  atom,  161. 

Athanavecla,  163. 

Adosa,  amity,  91. 

Adhicca,  fortuitous  (origin),  110. 

Adhipati ,  dominant  (cause),  177. 

Adhipati-phala,  world  as,  of  acts,  206, 
207. 

Adhimukticaryu-bhumi ,  preliminary 

preparation,  290  n.  2. 

Adhimokkha,  Adhimoksa ,  deciding,  200, 
201. 

Adhivacana  -  samphussa ,  designation 

contact,  54,  199. 

Adhyavasdya,  determination  by  imagi¬ 
nation,  309. 

Ananna,  unchanged,  79. 

An-atta-sannd,  48. 

Anattd,  not-self,  64. 

Andgdmin,  non-returner,  70,  131,  193, 
205. 

Aniiya,  impermanent,  56-60,  92,  93, 
167,  168,  170,  181-4,  189,  237,  238, 
264,  265,  316,  317. 

Anityatva ,  impermanence,  201. 

Animitto ,  of  meditation,  49,  50. 

Anupddi-  ( iipadhi -)  send  nibbdnadhdtu, 

68. 

Anupddhi-fesa,  Nirvana,  257. 

Anumdndnumeya-bhdva,  relation  of 
ground  and  conclusion,  306. 

Anaikdnlika ,  uncertain  (a  form  of 
fallacy),  313. 

Antardbhava,  intermediate  being,  179. 

Aniarvydptisamarthana,  by  Ratnakara 
^anti,  316. 

Anyathd-khydti,  explanation  of  error, 
319. 

Apaddna ,  26. 

Apdya,  punishment,  93. 

Apohasiddhi,  by  Ratnakirti,  317. 


Appanihito,  of  meditation,  49. 

Apracarita-ifdnyatd ,  form  of  non-exis¬ 
tence,  247. 

Apratisthita,  form  of  Nirvana,  258. 

Apratisathkhyd-nirodha ,  unplanned 
destruction,  160,  185. 

Abhinud ,  form  of  knowledge,  130, 132. 

Abliidhatnma  Pitaka ,  18,  22.  23,  24, 
86,  112,  128',  150,  152,  153.  169, 
176,  187-91,  194,  303-5. 

Abhidhammatthasamgaha ,  177,  195. 

AbhidJiammdvatdra,  by  Buddhadatta, 
195  n.  1. 

Abhidharmakoca,  156,  165,  179,  203, 
289. 

Abh  idh  a  rmako<:abh  asya,  156. 

A bh idharmalioravydkhyd ,  262. 

Abhibhdyatandni ,  positions  of  mastery, 
123. 

Abhimukhi,  right  in  front  (stage),  292. 

Abliisamkhatam,  sense  of,  51. 

Abhisamkhdra ,  impression  of  activity, 
50. 

Abhisamcetayitam ,  sense  of,  51. 

Abhisamaydlamkdra ,  bv  Maitreyana- 
tha,  231,  n.  1,  307,  n.  4. 

Ablirdnta ,  free  from  error,  317. 

Amatd  dhdtu,  immortal  element  of 
Nirvana,  94. 

Amitayurdhydna  Sdira,  226. 

Amoha ,  freedom  from  delusion,  91. 

Ariya,  of  Buddhist  Dhamma,  70. 

Arupa-rdga ,  desire  for  rebirth  in  the 
world  without  matter,  213. 

Arupaloka,  immaterial  world,  66,  92, 
187,  191,  207,  213. 

Arupino  dhamma,  sense  of,  54. 

Arcismafi ,  brightness  (stage),  292. 

Arthakriydkdritva,  efficiency,  175,  243. 

Artha-pravicaya,  investigation  of 
things,  249. 

Arthafdstra,  refers  to  Lokayatas,  135. 

Alobha,  disinterestedness,  91. 

Avacaras,  regions,  92. 

Avataiisaka  Sutra,  226. 
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Avayavinirdkarana ,  by  Ac;oka,  233. 

Avalokitefvaragunakdrandavyuha,  226. 

Avdcya,  unspeakable,  83. 

Avijjd,  ignorance,  98,  99,  179. 

Avijnapti,  nature  of,  199,  203. 

Avidyd ,  see  Avijjd. 

Asamskrta,  uncompounded  (element), 
160.  ' 

Asamkhyeya ,  incalculable  (period), 
288. 

Asamjnild ,  unconsciousness,  201. 

Asamjniscnrdpatti,  ecstacy  with  loss  of 
consciousness,  201. 

Asat-khydti ,  explanation  of  error,  319. 

Asiddha,  unproved  (form  of  fallacy), 
313 

Ahamkdra,  egoism  or  individuality 
in  the  Sathkhya,  106,  108. 

Akdsunanca,  infinity  of  space,  93,  124, 
144. 

Ativdhika,  transporting  (body),  208. 

Atmakhydti,  explanation  of  error,  319. 

Atman,  self,  71,  85. 

Atmabhdvanirydtand ,  self  surrender, 

_  285. 

Agta,  authority  of,  307,  n.  2. 

Abhiprdyiki  demand,  provisional  teach- 

_  ing,  235. 

Ayatana,  base,  102,  202. 

Ayusamkhdra,  vital  tendency,  50. 

Aruppajhdnas,  formless  trances,  124. 

Arsa,  vision  of  seers,  318. 

Alambana,  support  (cause),  177. 

Alambanaparitcsd,  by  Dignaga,  305, 
n.  4. 

Alaya-vijudna,  receptacle  intellect, 
162,  219,  222  n.  5,  245,  253,  254, 

_  256,  257,  265,  306. 

Avajjana ,  adverted  attention,  195. 

Afraya,  possible  original  of  dsava , 
128,  n.l. 

Asaca,  infection  or  defilement,  53, 
99,  n.  4. 

Ahdra,  aliments,  98  ;  species  of  Cause, 
177,  n.  2. 

Itaretara-funyatd,  mutual  voidness, 
247. 

Itivuttaka ,  22,  26. 

Idampratyuyatdphala ,  result  of  depen¬ 
dence,  178. 

Iddhi,  magic  power,  129,  193. 

Indriya,  sense,  87-9,  102,  188,  189, 
192,  195-8,  246,  257. 
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Ihdmutraphalabhogavirdga,  indifference 
to  the  fruit  of  deeds,  285  n.  1. 

Ucchedavdda,  doctrine  of  destruction, 

110. 

Utu-uiyama ,  physical  order,  179. 

Utpdda ,  origination,  167. 

Vtpreksd,  imagination,  306. 

Uddna,  22,  26,  68. 

Uddnavarga.  by  Dharmatrata,  154. 

Upadefas,  by  Asanga,  231. 

Upadhi,  68,  142. 

Upanaya,  premiss,  303. 

Upanisd,  cause,  97  n.  1. 

Upapatti-bhava,  originating  existence, 
104. 

Upamdna,  comparison,  307. 

Upddd,  dependent  (matter),  188,  189. 

Updddna,  clinging,  49,  50,  98,  103, 
104,  179. 

Updddnakkhandha,  47,  49,  104. 

Upadhi,  determination  (of  the  ab¬ 
solute),  68,  142  ;  vitiating  condition 
in  logic,  314. 

Upddhi-^esa,  Nirvana,  257. 

Updyakau^alya  Sutra,  259,  n.  2. 

Upekkhaka,  indifferent,  126. 

Upekkhd,  indifference,  126. 

Upekkhdsatiparisuddhi,  significance  of, 
126. 

Upeksd,  form  of  cause,  177,  n.  2  and 
see  Upekkhd. 

Rta,  cosmic  law,  69. 

Ekaggatd,  concentration,  88,  200. 

Ekatvdnyatva,  tliisness  or  otherness, 
247.  " 

Ekoltardgama,  21. 

Ekodibhava ,  concentration,  125. 

Ait  are  y  a  Upanisad,  138. 

Oldrika  ( auddrika ),  material,  42  n.  3. 

Aupapattyafifika.  consciousness  aris¬ 
ing  on  birth,  170. 

Katina  Upanisad,  73,  99,  112,  127,  138, 
139,  141,  143,  255,  283. 

Kathdvatihu,  18,  22,  23,  81,  150,  153, 
167,  169,  211,  303. 

Karima,  compassion,  91,  258,  279-83. 

Karundpundarika ,  226. 

Karman,  action,  36,  78-81,  S3,  100 
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102,  105,  109,  110,  113,  114,  116, 
172,  173,  187,  188,  283-7. 
Karma-vijitdna ,  activity  intelligence, 

253. 

Kalpand,  imagination,  306. 
Kalpandmandinikd ,  227,  n.  2. 

Kasinas ,  forms  of  trance,  125. 
Kdmaloka,  world  of  desire,  64,  92,  207. 
Kdya,  sense  of,  200,  n.  2. 

Karana ,  cause,  97 ;  specifically, 
efficient  cause,  177,  n.  2,  178. 
Karandavyuhct,  226,  301. 
Kdryakarana-bhdva,  relation  of  cause 
and  effect,  178. 

Kdryamoha,  error  (admitted  to  attain) 
an  end,  280. 

Kdla,  time,  163-8,  239. 

Kiriyd,  action,  188,  n.  1. 

Klista,  infected  or  defiled,  of  mind, 
243,  256,  270. 

Kle$ a,  infection  or  defilement,  103, 
145. 

Klefdvarcma,  obscuration  of  infections, 

254. 

Ksauu,  momentary  sensation,  TflO, 
'309. 

KsanabhaTigasiddhi,  by  Ratnaklrti, 
181. 

Ksana-samtdnci,  series  of  moments, 
306. 

Ksdnti,  forbearance,  262. 

Ksetra,  field  of  gift,  204. 

Khandha,  aggregates,  71,  85-91,  202, 
281. 

Khaya-dhamma,  law  of  evanescence, 
70 

Khuddaka  Nikdya ,  22. 

Khydtiprativikalpa ,  form  of  conscious¬ 
ness,  244. 

Gandavyuha,  226. 

Gandlstotragdthd,  by  Ac^vaghosa,  229. 
Gamikdbhisumkhdro,  meaning  of,  51. 
Gdlhasamgraha,  114,  n.  2. 

Guna,  constituents,  134,  n.  2,  141. 
Gotra-bhumi ,  stage  of  aspiration,  290, 
n.  2. 

Vakkhu-vlnndna,  visual  consciousness, 
79,  87,  102,  196. 

Catuhfatakci,  230. 

Candrapradlpa  Sutra,  225. 

Cariyapitaka,  26. 


Citla,  thought,  82,  85,  145,  194,  195, 
199,  246. 

Cilta-niyama ,  order  of  thought,  179. 

Cittaviprayukia-dharma ,  non-mental 

compounds,  201. 

Cittavifuddhiprakarana ,  by  Aryadeva, 
114,  n.  2,  229,  302. 

Citta-samtati,  continuity  of  conscious¬ 
ness,  171. 

Cintd,  speculation,  90. 

Cidlavagga ,  16. 

Cetand ,  will  aspect  of  thought,  88,  91, 
114,  192,  194,  200. 

Cetas,  thought,  126. 

Cyuti-citta,  thought  of  death,  105. 

Chanda ,  desire  or  creation,  98,  200. 

Chdndogya  Upanisad,  85,  138. 

» 

Java,  old  age,  167,  n.  3,  201. 

Jdtaka,  22,  23,  211,  289,  294. 

Jdtakamdld,  by  Arya9ura,  229. 

Jlva,  vital  spirit,  83,  176,  191. 

Jlvanmukta,  in  Vedanta,  128. 

Jlvitindriya,  vital  spirit,  83,  88,  176, 
n.  1,  200. 

Judtr ,  as  family  name  of  Mahavira, 
137,  n.  3. 

Jndna,  knowledge,  90. 

Jndnaprasthdna ,  by  Katyayanlputra, 
154. 

Judna-sambhdra,  equipment  of  know¬ 
ledge,  269. 

Jneyavarana,  obscurations  of  know¬ 
ledge,  254. 

Jhdna ,  see  Dhyana . 

Tanha,  desire,  97,  98,  99,  103,  179. 

Taihatd,  suchness,  157,  178,  222,  248, 
252-6,  271,  272.  , 

Tatliatdlambana,  conception  of  suchness, 

249. 

Tathdgataguhy aka, .298,  n.  1. 

Tdddtmya,  identity  of  nature,  312. 

Trsnd  see  Tanhd. 

Trikdlapariksd ,  by  Dignaga,  305,  n.  4. 

Theragatha,  58,  61,  114,  n.  2. 

Therlgdtha,  58,  61. 

Darfana,  knowledge,  273. 

Dafabhumaka,  225,  290,  n.  3. 

Dafabhumiklefacchedikd,  290,  n.  3i 

Dafabhumlfvara,  225. 
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Da$asahasrikd  Prajndpdramitd,  218, 
n.  3. 

Dana,  generosity,  279-83. 

Ditthi,  heresy,  128. 

Divydvadana,  232. 

Digha  Nikaya,  19,  21,  49,  55,  76,  99, 
100,  111,  115. 

Dipavansa,  148. 

Dirghagama,  21. 

Dukkha,  pain,  89. 

Durjayd,  hard  to  win  (stage),  292. 

Duramgamd ,  going  far  (stage)  292. 

Dosa,  aversion,  91,  115,  128. 

Dvesa,  see  Dosa. 

Dhammakathika,  signification  of,  20. 

Dhamma-cakkhu,  eye  of  the  law,  71, 
130. 

Dhamma-thiti,  relation  of  accordance 
with  law,  70. 

Dhammatd,  nonnalism,  73,  74,  178. 

Dhammapada,  58,  82. 

Dhamma-vinaya,  dogma  and  disci¬ 
pline,  70. 

Dhamma-vipassand,  insight  into’  the 
law,  71. 

Dhammasangani,  22,  169,  187,  197,  198, 
215. 

Dharmadhurmi-bhdva ,  relation  of  qual¬ 
ity  and  subject,  306. 

Dharmapada ,  of  Northern  Canon,  21. 

Dharma-meghd,  cloud  of  the  law 
(stage),  291,  292. 

Dharmasamgraka,  of  Sarvastivadins, 

22. 

Dharmasamgraka,  by  Nagarjuna,  230. 

Dharmaskandha,  ascribed  to  £ariputra, 
154. 

Dharmddharmau,  good  and  evil,  in 
Samkhya,  106. 

Dkdtu,  element,  101,  factor  of  con¬ 
sciousness,  202  ;  layers  or  worlds, 
92. 

Dhdtukatha,  16,  49. 

Dhdtukdya,  ascribed  to  Purna,  154. 

Dharand,  not  distinguished  from 
Dhydna  and  Samadhi  in  Buddhism, 
126,  n.  3. 

Dhydna,  Jhdna,  meditation  or  trance, 
30,  42,  43,  90,  119,  122-7,  144,  145, 
249. 

Dhvansaka,  destruction  (cause),  178. 

Ndmarupa,  name  and  form,  51,  52, 
54,  85,  98,  100,  101,  141,  179. 


NdmasamjTiavyavahdra,  application  of 
names  and  ideas  (to  reality),  245. 

Pikdyabhedavibhangavydkhydna,  by 
Bhavya,  150. 

Niggamana,  conclusion  (in  logic),  303. 

Nidana,  cause,  97. 

Niddesa,  23. 

Nibbdna-dhdtu,  Nirvana  element,  128. 

Nimitta,  cause  or  characteristic,  52. 

Niyamaid,  order,  178. 

Nirabhildpya-plnyatd,  inexpressible 
voidness,  247. 

Nirodha,  cessation,  145. 

Nirodhasamdpatti,  ecstasy  with  cessa¬ 
tion  of  consciousness,  201. 

Nirmdmakdya ,  magic  body,  271,  272. 

Nirvikalpaka ,  devoid  of  imagination, 
317. 

Nifcaya,  imagination,  309. 

Nip-aya,  type  of  hehi,  177,  n.  2. 

Nisyanda-phala,  form  of  fruit  of  action 
206,  293,  n.  4. 

Nitdrtha,  38. 

Ntvarana,  obstructions,  99,  119,  213. 

Nettipakarana,  170,  177,  181,  304: 

Neydrtha ,  38. 

Naivasanndindsannd,  neither  ideation 
nor  non-ideation,  93,  124,  144. 

No  upddd,  non-dependent  (matter), 
188,  189. 

Nydyaprave<;a,  (ed.  of  Sanskrit  text 
announced  in  Gaekwad  Sanskrit 
Series),  305,  n.  4. 

Nydyabhusana,  317. 

Nydyasdra,  by  Bhasarvajna,  318. 

Pacanekdyika ,  (  Panca n aikdyika),  20. 

Paccaya,  kind  of  cause,  97,  195-7,  257. 

Pancakdrani,  five-condition  causal 
method,  314. 

Pancakrama,  302. 

Pannd,  see  Prajnd. 

Panndkliandha,  aggregate  of  intuition, 

130. 

Pannd-cakkhu,  eye  of  intuition,  130. 

Patigha,  resistance  (contact),  55,  199. 

Patigha-samphassa,  resistance  contact, 
54,  199. 

Paticcasamuppdda,  chain  of  causation, 
98,  238. 

Patiloma,  inverse  (method),  304. 

Patisambhidd,  power  of  comprehen¬ 
sion,  131,  132. 

Patisambhiddmagga,  23,  304. 

Patthana,  analysis  of  causes  in,  176, 
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Padhana,  exertion  of  saint,  182. 

Pabhava,  cause,  97. 

Paratantra ,  dependent  (knowledge^, 
249. 

Paratantralaksana,  relative  (know¬ 
ledge^,  242. 

Paramdiiu,  atom,  161. 

Panama  rthasat,  absolute  realitv,  244, 
310. 

Paramdrthasaptati,  by  Vasubandhu, 
231. 

Parasamtdna ,  self  of  others,  170. 

Parikalpita ,  imaginary  (truth)  236, 
243,  250,  280,  283. 

ParigrahaJcd ,  enveloping  (causes),  177. 

Parihhd  ( Parijnd ),  complete  appre¬ 
hension,  91  ;  proposition  in  logic, 
304. 

Parinamand,  285,  n.  3. 

Parinispanna-laksana,  perfect  (know¬ 
ledge),  242. 

Parivdra,  appendix  of  Vinaya,  23,  25. 

Parisuddhi  ( Parifuddhi signification 
of,  126. 

Palidna ,  elimination,  91. 

Papa-demand,  confession  of  sin,  285,  n.  1 . 

Pdramdrthikd  ( demand ),  absolute  truth, 
235. 

Paramitd,  perfection,  209,  223,  260. 

Pit  aka,  sense  of  term,  24,  n.  2. 

Plti,  zest,  91,  125. 

Puggala,  person,  81-4,  175,  191,  202, 
222,  n.  2. 

Puggalapahhati ,  23. 

Pnnya ,  merit,  275. 

Punya-parindmand,  transfer  of  merit, 
283-6. 

Punya-sambhdra,  equipment  of  merit, 
269. 

Punydnumodand,  delight  in  merit, 
285,  n.  1. 

Pudgata,  see  Puggala. 

Pudgalavinifcaya,  by  Vasubandhu,  175. 

Purusa,  person,  65  108,  134,  138,  246. 

Petakl,  signification  of,  20. 

Pdavatthu,  114,  n.  2. 

Prakaranapdda,  by  Vasumitra,  154. 

Prakrti ,  nature,  108,  139. 

Prajhd,  intuition,  34-9,  90,  115,  122- 
6,  128-30,  132,  193,  196,  258,  262, 
271,  275,  318. 

Prajndptimdstra,  by  Maudgalyana,  154. 

Prajnapdramita ,  216,  218,  219,  224, 
231,  240. 

Prajnd pdi  amitdhrdaya,  224. 


Pratijnd, qjropos'tion,  195,  n.  1. 

Pratisamkhyd-nirodha ,  deliberate  de¬ 
struction,  160,  185. 

Pratisamdhi-citta,  thought  heralding 
new  existence,  105. 

Pratisamdhi-vijndna,  rebirth  con¬ 
sciousness,  205. 

Pratyaya ,  257,  and  see  Paccaya. 

Pralyayopanibandlia,  coefficient  series. 
181. 

Pradhdna,  see  Padhana. 

Prabhava,  see  Pabhava. 

Prabhdkan,  illumination  (stage),  292. 

Pramdnavinifcaya,  by  Dliarmakirti, 
310.’ 

Pramdnasamuccaya ,  by  Dignaga,  305, 

n.  4. 

Pravrtti-vijndna,  individual  thought, 
162,  219,  245,  253,  254,  256,  257. 

Prasahga,  239: 

Prasannapadd,  commentary  on  Mfda- 
madhyamakakdrikds,  230. 

PrdpaJca,  (cause)  making  one  attain 
(an  end ),  178. 

Priti,  see  Plti. 

Phassa  (Sparta),  contact,  98,  102,  108, 
179. 

Bahiddhd,  external  (reality),  188. 

Bdlopacarika,  (practice)  for  beginners, 
249,  288. 

Bdhira,  external,  74,  188. 

Bdhya  pratitya-smnutpdda,  external 
chain  of  causation,  181. 

Bdhyavat,  as  if  external,  243,  264. 

Buddhacarita,  of  A9vaghosa,  account 
of  Buddhism  in  the,  139,  227. 

Buddhavahsa,  of  Southern  Canon,  26. 

Buddhavanfa,  of  Northern  Canon,  21. 

Buddha, dhyesana,  solicitation  of  the 
Buddhas,  285,  n.  1. 

Buddhi,  intellect,  106. 

Buddhydrudha,  imposed  by  conscious¬ 
ness,  306. 

Brhaddranyaka  Upanisad,  69,  138. 

Brhaddranijakabhdsya,  by  Sure9vara- 
carya,  314. 

Bodhi,  enlightenment,  271. 

Bodhicaryavatara,  232. 

Bodhi-citta,  thought  of  enlightenment, 
281. 

Bodhicitta,  by  Vasubandhu,  289,  n.  3. 

Bodhipaksa,  wings  of  enlightenment, 
292. 
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Bodhisattvapratimoksa,  289,  n.  3. 

Brahmaloka,  \Vorld  of  Brahma,  65, 124, 
129,  131,  187. 

Brcihma-viharas,  forms  of  meditation, 
123. 

Bhakti,  faith  or  devotion,  220,  221. 

Bhagavadgitd,  220,  n.  i. 

Bhahga,  destruction,  167,  n.  1. 

Bhadracari,  226,  n.  3. 

Bhadracaryd,  devotional  service,  285. 

Bliava,  becoming,  98,  104. 

Bhavahga,  life  process,  104,  180,  194, 
195. 

BhavaTiga-citta,  subconsciousness,  214. 

Bhavisyat,  form  of  cause,  177,  n.  2. 

Bhdra-hdra ,  burden  bearer,  as  self,  82. 

Bhdvdbhdva-samdnatd,  the  sameness  of 
being  and  not-being,  247. 

Majjhimci  Nikaya,  17,  21,  48,  49,  52, 
62,  64,  65,  87,  99,  140,  198,  215. 

Mannati,  sense  of,  48,  49. 

Madhyamakdvatdra,  by  Candi'aklrti, 
232. 

Madhyamdigama,  21. 

Madhydntaribhdga,  by  Asaiiga,  231. 

Manas,  mind,  85,  89,  102,  161,  168, 
169,  195,  199,  214,  246,  253,  256. 

Manasikdra,  attention,  88,  90,  91,  177, 
188,  200. 

Manomaya,  consisting  of  mind  or 
mind  made,  209. 

Mano-vijndna,  intellect,  199. 

Mahdbhdrata,  idea  of  Nirvana  in  the, 
68  ;  philosophy  of,  127,  144,  163, 
227. 

Mahdibhuta,  great  elements,  189. 

Mahdydna  Sutra,  by  Asahga,  231. 

Mahay dnacrjxddhotpdda,  222,  228,  230, 
244,  n.  3,  267,  271. 

Malidydnasamparigrahacdstra,  by  Asa- 
nga,  231,  258. 

Mahdrjdnasutrdlathkdra,  by  Asanga, 
231. 

Mahdvahsa,  on  Buddhist  sects,  148, 
150. 

Mahavastu,  220,  223,  299,  301. 

Mahdvibhdsd,  155. 

Mahdvairoeandbhisatnbodhi  Sutra,  234. 

Mahasukhavatlvyuha,  218,  n.  3. 

Mahasunnata-vddins,  description  of  the 
Yetulyakas,  157. 

Mdnava  Dharmafastra,  227. 


Maya,  illusion,  178,  209,  261. 

Marandntika,  consciousness  on  death, 

170. 

Milindapanha,  19,  23,  53,  70,  77,  81, 
82,  100,  103,  109,  128,  133,  152, 
163  164,  165,  168,  169,  173,  194, 
196,198,  203,  208,  210,  214,  303. 

Muditd,  joyous  (stage),  291. 

Mulamadhyamakakdrikd,  by  Nagarjuna. 
229. 

Mettl,  love,  117,  123,  134,  280. 

Maitrayam  Upanisad ,  163, 

Maitreyasamiti,  134. 

Maitreyi  Upanisad,  66. 

Moha.  delusion,  91,  115,  128. 

Yamaka,  23,  304. 

Yogdcarabhumi$dstra,  by  Asahga,  230. 

Yoniso  manasikdra,  thorough  attention, 
193. 

Ratnakuta  Sutra,  218,  n.  3,  227. 

Ratnatraya,  231. 

Rdfi,  229. 

Rdstrapdlapariprcchd,  225. 

Rupa,  matter,  51,  57,  85,  88,  189,  190, 
197,  198. 

Ruparaga,  desire  for  rebirth  in  the 
world  of  matter,  213. 

Rdpaloka,  world  of  matter,  92,  187. 

Rupino  dhammd,  sense  of,  54,  67. 

Laksana,  form  of  cause,  177,  n.  2. 

Lankdvatara,  225,  231,  248,  249,  261, 
262. 

Lalitavistara,  224,  299. 

Lihga,  cause,  97. 

Loka,  system  of  worlds,  92. 

Lokacinta,  speculations  on  the  world 
deprecated,  94. 

Lokantarika,  (hells)  between  the 
spheres,  92. 

Loka-sarhvrti,  236. 

Lokdnuvartana ,  complaisance  with  the 
world,  210. 

Lobha,  appetite,  91,  115,  128. 

V ajracchedikd ,  224. 

Vajradhvaja  Sutra,  293,  n.  3. 

Vajrasuci,  227. 

Vatthu,  matter,  88,  n.  4. 

Varrumdrhavarnana,  by  Matrceta,  229. 

Vastuprativikalpa,  form  of  conscious¬ 
ness,  244. 

Vastu-matra,  bare  reality,  249. 
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Vdsand,  impression,  171,  203,  248,  254. 

Vih^akakarikdprakarana,  by  Vasuban- 
dhu,  232,  n.  1. 

Vikalpa,  imagination,  309. 

Vicaya,  inquiry,  90. 

Vicdra,  applied  attention,  88,  90,  100, 
103,  127,  144,  145,  n.  1,  192,  201. 

Vijjd,  knowledge,  130. 

Vijndna,  see  Vinndna. 

Vijnanakdya,  by  Devaksema  or  Deva- 
carman'  154. 

Vijndnamdiragdstra,  257. 

Vi jndnamdtrasiddh i,  231. 

Vinndna,  consciousness  or  intellect, 
51,  52,  54,  57,  65,  78,  82,  84,  85,  86, 
87,  90,  94,  98,  100,  101,  102,  140, 
173,  174,  179,  180,  193,  246,  306, 
n.  1. 

V inndnathitiyo ,  resting  places  for  con¬ 
sciousness,  124. 

Vinndndnanca,  infinity  of  conscious¬ 
ness  or  intelligence,  93,  124,  144. 

Vitakka,  see  Vitarka. 

Vitarka,  initial  attention,  88,  89,  100, 
103,  127,  144,  145,  n.  1,  192,  201. 

Vinaya  Pitaka,  16,  17,  20,  21,  n.  3,  23, 
26,  152.' 

Vincifa,  destruction,  167. 

Vipassand,  discernment,  132. 

Vipdka,  effort,  178,  187. 

Vipdka-phala,  form  of  fruit  of  action, 
206,  293,  n.  4. 

Vibhahga,  55,  199. 

Vibhajja-vddin,  Vibhajyavddin,  an  an¬ 
swerer  in  detail,  152. 

Vibhava-trsnd,  desire  for  nonexis¬ 
tence,  275. 

Vibhasa,  155. 

Vimalakirli,  231. 

Vimald,  pure  (stage),  291. 

Vimdnavatthu ,  of  Southern  Canon, 
117. 

Vimdnavastu,  of  Northern  Canon,  21. 

Vimutti-sukha  ( Vimukti-sukha ),  happi¬ 
ness  of  release,  128. 

Vimokkha ,  stages  of  deliverance,  124. 

Virali,  abstinence,  201. 

Viveka,  discrimination,  144. 

Visuddhimagga ,  by  Buddhaghosa, 
159,  n.  1. 

Vlmahsa  ( Mimahsa ),  investigation,  90. 

Virya ,  well  doing,  262. 

Vedagu ,  soul,  191. 

Vedand,  fueling,  51,  57,  85,  86,  88, 
90,  98,  103,  179,  196,  200. 


Vaidharmyavat ,  heterogeneous  (form 
of  inference),  312. 

Vaiyavahdrika ,  conventional  (truth), 
261. 

Vyanjaka,  manifesting  (cause),  178. 
Vyanjana ,  form  of  cause,  177,  n.  2. 
Vyavaddta,  pure  (thought),  243. 
Vyavaddna ,  clearing  of  ideas,  240. 
Vyavasthdpana,  determinant,  310. 
Vyavasthdpya ,  determined,  310. 
Vyavahdra,  convention,  185,  n.  1,  237 
Vydkarana,  formal  prophecy,  292. 
Vydpti ,  general  proposition,  306. 

Qakti,  see  Satti. 

Qatapahcdfatikandmastotra  bv  Matrceta, 
229. 

(jatasdhasrikd -Prajndpa ramitd,  224. 
(Jamatha,  calm,  279  and  see  Samatha. 
(Jiksd,  see  Sikkhd. 

Qiksdsamuccaya,  170,  232. 

(/da,  see  S7la. 

( Jilavrala ,  see  Silabbata. 
Quklavidar$andbhumi,  261. 

Qunya,  void,  49,  50,  66,  110,  127,  157, 
166,  219,  224,  228,  230,  235-41, 
247-51,  274,  280  and  see  Sunnato. 

(f 'raddhd ,  faith,  111,  122. 
Qnrndlasinhandd a ,  231. 

(Jvetdfvatara  Upanisad,  66,  139,  145. 

Sastitantra,  by  Varsaganya,  262. 

Samyuktdgama ,  21. 

SamyuktdbhidJiarmahrdaya^dstra,  by 

Dharmatrata,  154. 

Samyutta  Nikaya,  21,  55,  79,  82,  110, 
175,  218,  219. 

Samyojana,  fetters,  list  of,  131. 
Samrrti ,  form  of  knowledge,  185,  n.  1. 
Samrrtisatya ,  form  of  truth,  235,  and 
see  Sammuti-sacca. 

Samsdra ,  240. 

Samslhdna,  configuration,  199. 
Sarhsrsti  cycle  of  being,  in  Samkhya, 
106!' 

Samskdra,  see  Samkhdra. 

Sakaddgdmin,  Sakrddgdmin,  a  once- 
returner,  131,  193. 

Sakkdya,  personality  (cf.  ZDMG 
lxiii.  438  f.,  858  ;  lxiv.  581),  71. 
Sakkaya-ditthi,  48. 

Samkappa,  deliberate  purposing,  91. 
Samkhata  ( Samskrta ),  sense  of,  74. 
Samkhdra,  disposition,  47,  50.  51,  57, 
60,  74, 86,  87,  98, 100,  105,  163,  179. 
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Samkhya  Sutra ,  234,  n.  1. 

Samgitiparyaya,  by  (^ariputra  or 
Mahakausthila,  24,  154. 

Samcelana,  thinking,  91. 

Sanna,  perception  oV  idealism,  51,  57, 
85,  86,  88,  90,  98,  196,  198,  200. 

Samjna ,  name,  195,  n.  1. 

Sanndvedayitanirodha ,  suppression  _of 
sensation  and  idea,  124. 

Safi,  see  Sn/rti. 

Satimdn ,  mindful,  126. 

Satkarya-vada,  in  the  Samkhya,  178. 

Satti,  Qakti,  power  (of  one  idea  to 
affect  another),  176. 

Sattva,  a  Guna,  134,  n.  2,  141.  / 

Sattva-tydya,  abandonment  of  exis¬ 
tence,  279. 

Satya-vacana,  formula  of  truth,  287. 

Satyasiddhifdsira,  by  Harivarman, 
234,  n.  1. 

Saddharmapundarika,  220,  n.  1,  226, 
231,  270,  271,  294,  298. 

Samtati,  continuity,  170. 

Samtdna,  continuity,  170,  174. 

Samtdnin,  as  individual,  175. 

Sannissaya  (Samnipaya) ,  dependent 
(cause),  177. 

Saptadafabhicmi  Sutra,  by  Asahga,  231. 

Sabhaga,  homogeneous  (cause),  178. 

Sabhagata,  general  characteristics, 

201. 

Samatha  (Qamatha),  quietude,  of  saint, 
132. 

Samanantara,  immediately  contiguous 
(cause),  177. 

Samanvahdra ,  attention,  88. 

Samayabhedoparacanacakra,  by  Vasu- 
mitra,  149,  150. 

Samddhi,  concentration,  115,  126, 
127,  171,  n.  1,  201,  260,  280. 

Samddhirdja ,  225. 

Samdpatti,  42. 

Sampajanna,  self  possession,  90. 

Samprayukta,  united  (cause),  178. 

Sambandha,  form  of  cause,  177,  n.  2. 

Sombodha-sukha,  bliss  of  enlighten¬ 
ments,  128. 

Sambhogakaya,  body  of  bliss,  221,  269, 
270. 

Sammuti-sacca,  conventional  truth, 
222,  n.  2,  and  see  Samvrti-satya. 

Sarvatraga,  omnipresent  (cause),  178. 

Sarvadarfanasamgraha,  by  Madhava, 
315,  316. 
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Savikalpaka.  conceptual  (determina¬ 
tion),  306,  n.  1. 

Sahabhu-hetu,  co-operative  cause,  178. 
Sahetuka  vinafa,  caused  destruction, 
185,  n.  1, 

Samkhyasaptati,  by  Vindhyavasa,  231. 
Sddharmyavat,  homogeneous  (form  of 
inference),  312. 

Sadhumati ,  good  thought  (stage),  292. 
SdmdnyadusanadV'prasdritd ,  by  A9oka, 
233. 

Sumanya-laksana ,  generality,  310. 
Sikkha  (Qiksd),  mental  training,  111 . 
Slla  (QUa),  conduct,  115-18. 

Sllabbata  ( Qilavrata ),  superstitious 

usages,  114. 

Sukha,  pleasure,  68,  125. 
Sukhdvadvyiiha,  226. 

Sunnato  ( Qunyatah ),  meditation  of 
things  as,  49. 

Sutdtikinl,  signification  of,  20. 

Sutta,  Sanskrit  equivalent  of,  134,  n.  2. 
Suttanipata,  22,  26,  65,  98. 

Sutta  Pitaka,  16,  17,  20,  21,  n.  3,  23, 
26,  187. 

Subhasitasamgraha,  298,  n.  1. 

Suvar uaprabhasa,  225. 

Susayah,  doors  of  sense,  89. 

Suhrllekha,  230. 

Sutranipata,  of  Northern  Canon,  21. 
Sutralamkara,  by  Ac^vaghosa,  227. 
Sotapanna,  one  who  has  entered  on 
the  stream,  131,  193. 
Saundarananda,  by  A^vaghosa,  228. 
Skandha,  see  Khandha. 

Sthaviragatha,  of  Northern  Canon,  21. 
Sthiti,  duration,  167,  201. 
Sthityanyathatva,  change,  167. 

Smrti ,  memory  or  attention,  89,  90, 
134,  171,  177,  185,  193,  194,  254. 
Smrty-upasthana,  applications  of  atten¬ 
tion,  275. 

Svayambhu ,  origin  of  delusion  of,  207. 
Svayambhu  Purana,  301,  n.  1. 
Svalaksana,  distinct  character,  308. 
Svasamtana,  one’s  self,  170. 

Svasamvitti,  self  consciousness,  250. 
Svasamvedana,  self  consciousness,  250. 

Hastabalaprakarana,  by  Aryadeva,  230. 
Hetu,  cause,  70,  97,  177,  257. 
Hetuvidydnyayadvarafdstra,  306,  n.  1. 
Hetupanibandha,  causal  series,  181. 
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